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ROME, ITALY. === EVA B. DEMING, 
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MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 


ORY. : MODERN METHODS. 


Oral and + rk A Rr Cera 
tures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


IDA BRANTH 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


Tue FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF Music, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 

Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 
Thorough instruction in all branches. 
String Orchestra Class. 

Friday evenings : & West oad Street, New York. 


HARMONY anv COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mas. BERENICE THOMESOr. 
6:6 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, n. 














SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
INSTRUCTION Voice Culture. 
183 West 87th St., Steinert Hall, Boston. 
weW YORK. Bruce W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 
Mendelssohn Hall, Studio: 17 Steinert Hall, Boston. 
113 to 119 West 40th St., CARL SOBESKI, - 


Circulars on application. 


Teacher of Singing. 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK. 


To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 





Only. Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quareotees, 
De chmann, Hambourg, Dohndnyi, 


Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 234 Street. 
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CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
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KARL DOERING, 
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Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann- Wagner and Galliera. 
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Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
emont Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mug. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 

Contralto Soloist. 

Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 

Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 20: Steinert Hall, Boston 
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VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











FELIX Fox, 
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Dramatic Soprano. 
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Teacher of Singing. 


Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Womea Players. 
“The woman's b pare —WN. Y. Sun. 
En tour Oct. 23 to March 30 in Unieed States and Canada. 


Urs. CABOLINE *. Fecuees, Lyntacter. 


Direction Henry Wolfsobn 
Church, Concert, Musicales, Etc. 
8 East 47th Street, New York 
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(SAME SIZE). 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pisnoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Distributers for North and South America. 
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Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 


Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. 














Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , wa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 

CUTARD ht Cee Rererter atts 

WHITBY, ONT., CANADA, 
LADIES’ Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 

Literature, Elocution, &c. 
COLLEG ater. calendar to 

J. J. WARE, Ph. D., Principal. 








J. D. A. TRIPP, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada 


Studio: 








Mrs. JEAN D. IVES, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
For Terms and Dates ap 


pl 
10 Phillips Place. P teontreal, Canada. 











The American Institute of Applied Music 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The Metropolitan College of Music. The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. 


FACULTY: 
Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louis Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
others. And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty, 212 West 59th Street, New York, 
M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 
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For Beginners and Children, by MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
FOR SALE AND USED AT THE 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 





























THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 
systems. 

Catalogue free on application. SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 


SAMUEL HPPInNGER, 
Musical Director and Accompanist. 





FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING {6 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 


HF CLAVIER = 


OFFERS RELIEF TO Twe OLB 


Positive Results are assured in this oy | and Time Saved. 
Claviers Rented and Sold om Easy Terms. Send for [Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 

















A 
FAULTY TECHNIC, 
| The prime cause of inartistic 
piano playing, is the natural 
| result of faulty elementary 
technical instruction. 


TESTIMONIAL. 





BERLIN, 18th June, 1900. 

I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire. 

I have known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction. 

GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 
nope! Professor, Director of the 

ern Conservatoire of Musto. 
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Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s Repertoire Practice, etc. 
Studio: 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence / 
in Piano Manufacture. We fo 
solicit tor them the critical ex- pe 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 







2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


\ 
STERLING 220es 


High Standard of Construction. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York . Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











1 Wm. Davol 


y Sanders, 


: Violin Soloist. 
= Pupil of Joachim 
and Halir 

Late with Berlin 
Philharmonic 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


it Fast 16th Street, New York. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


FELIX MOTTL, 
Pan and His Pipes. 


DANCE POEM IN ONE ACT. 
(German and English Text. 
Price, $3.00. 


ERARD-[HIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 


Orchestra 
Concerts, Ensemble, 
Instruction. 

Address: 
STEINWAY HALL 
New York. 








oO. HEYWOOD 


WINTERS 


Vocal Teacher. Choir Director, 








Baritone Soloist. 

Pupils placed in paid choirs when 
capable. Artiste’ chamber concert 
and pupils’ recitals monthly. Free 
voice trial by appointment. Camp 
chairs to rent. 


WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : 
It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera) 


House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 








Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 
Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 
privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 
verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 

MAURICE GRAU. 

To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St., NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PANY. 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, “*"isss:"° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wmanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Wworsk:. 



































ALICE M. JUDGE, 
Singing and Piano (Virgil Method). 
679 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 


Teacher of Organ and Piano. 
Studio: 121 East 23d Street, New York. 





Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry a MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
EE a Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. — 


Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn. N.Y. .. - 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 








HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 








The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


= 
7 lies. 





Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad. 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 








Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., 
==) Rooms 8, 4, 5 and 6, New York. 





649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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GEsMAN HEADQUATERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

BeRLin, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, January 16,1901. | 
HE musical proceedings of the past 
week were mostly not of a very 
exciting nature, and therefore I can 
afford to be short in the chronicling 
The foreign invasion is 
still continuing, and the first one to 


show up was Alberto Bachmann, a 


of them 





violinist with a Spanish or Itali 


first name, a German tat! 





it Geneva, Switzerland 


having studied 


Hubay 


parents 


C. Thompson 





being awarded a firs 
~, Lille Conservatory when only ten 
years of age, and now living in Paris 

If he is not a 
don’t know who is, and after having 


osmopolite, then | 


— 
< 
= 


read this curriculum vita 





the Bechstein Saal with gre: 





pectations. But, lo and behold! the great inter 
artist turned out to be as small as one can find in any 


number in every decent orchestra. His technic is not 


remarkable, his conception has no individuality, and his 
tone is only fair to middling, which may have been the 


fault of a poor instrument, which sounded as if it were 


worm-eaten. He started in with a novelty, a Sonata by 
Although it bears 


the opus number 82, I had never heard of the said com 


Pierre Traut, dedicated to Bachmann 


poser before, and it is not a burning desire on my part 
to ever become acquainted with other of his works. But 
Jachmann is himself a better com 


perhaps, thought I 


poser than performer, and so I stayed for the next 
number, which consisted of a group of four of his own 


The first of these, an aria, op. 18, | 





works arted out some 
what in the Bach vein, but I soon found out that it was 
3ach with the manliness left out, although it was written 
by Bach-mann. The other pieces are not worthy of 
mention even 


©A® 


Ferruccio Busoni, who gave his first of three piano 


recitals at the Beethoven Hall on the same evening, has 


1! 


developed the craze of wanting to be original at a 


hazards. In this endeavor he has more and more trans- 
gressed all the lines of beauty, and his readings of 
standard works have gradually become so outrageously 
original that last year the critic of the Vossiche Zeitung 
called him “unmusical.” I am not of that opinion, know- 
ing Busoni to be an excellent musician, with more brains 
however, than heart, but I must acknowledge that in 
touch and tone quality Busoni has retrograded in like 
measure, as his technic has become more stupendous. His 
readings are outré, especially as regards dynamic shadings 
and rhythmic eccentricities. But worst of all are his 
programs, which can vie with his transcriptions for the 
palm of doing things quite differently from the way others 
have done. Thus he began with Rubinstein’s G major, 
op. 88, theme and variations, which I don’t think any- 
body outside of Rubinstein himself ever played in public, 
and he not all too frequently. It is poor stuff musically 
and wearisome to listen to in spite, or perhaps because of 
the pretentiousness heaped up in this labored work of a 
composer who was as strong in initial invention as he 
was weak in thematic development and workmanship 
Then came two transcriptions by Busoni, the one of the 
well-known D minor organ toccata and fugue by Bach, 
in which he produced upon the superb Steinway concert 
grand some imitations of organ effects which were sur 
prising. Otherwise, however, the transcription was with- 
out raison d’étre, as it could not rival Tausig’s from 
a pianistic viewpoint. Still more uncalled-for was the 
new transcription of Liszt’s ““Mephisto Waltz” “leaning 
upon the orchestra score,” as the program says in an 
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Liszt’s own arrangement is far 
What was the use, 


explanatory remark 
more effective and characteristic 
I in trying to outrival Liszt in a field so match- 


lerelore 
essly his own? 

Next, the program showed four pieces by Ch. V. 
Alkan, whom the program describes as “the most im- 
q 


piano composer of France Where, then, does 


value ol Alkan’s 
Huneker in Tut 


Camille Saint-Saéns come in? The 


udies was pointed out by James G 


Musica, CourteR many years ago, but while conceding to 


them some originality of invention, and especially tech 


nical merits of no mean order, the very fact that they 


ave been studiously avoided by pianists for concert per 


rmance shows that they must be defective in some other 
ways And so they are, but it is probably their very 
irre and hyperphantasticalness which made them so 
ractive to Busoni The selections were the D minor 


udy in mollossical rhythm, from the twelve studies for 





the minor keys, whi did not take at all with the 
udience just as little as did the G major one from 


he twelve major studies, and the audience seemed to be 


more puzzled than entertained by the rightly named Al 
egro barbero from the same opus, which is a study upon 
he white keys exclusively, although it stands in F major 
Hence the effect of the studiously avoided B flat is really 
: Alkan’s works that 


pleased the audience was a capriccio, “Le tambour bat 


barbaric” one The only one of 
1ux champs,” which seemed to affect the listeners through 
a glimpse of the “Turkish Patrol,” which Michaelis, or 


whatever the gentleman’s name is, contrived, I don’t want 


to say composed, many years later 
I Busoni dug up three original works by Liszt, 





which, without damage to his renown, might have re- 


mained in  obliviousness These were “La Serenata 
d'orgia,” a fantaisie upon two themes from the “Soirées 


Musicales” « 


8, and shows, what we all knew anyhow, that Liszt could 


Rossini, which forms No. 1 of Liszt’s op 


play and write for the piano cleverly at the early stage of 


his career in Paris; ‘“Hérode élégiaque,” which is in 
reality the first edition of Liszt’s Fifth Hungarian Rhap- 
: 2 é 


sody, and which in this latter version I dislike a 





less than I did the original one with which Busoni made 
“Valse 


upon two themes from “Lucia and Parisina,” 


me acquainted, and third, and I hope last, a 
Caprice” 
which is a mere virtuoso piece as impure as it is unsim 
ple. It is hard to play, but Busoni got through without 
broken fingers, which speaks well for their powers of 


endurance, and without broken hammers and _ strings, 
which is to the credit of the manufacturers of the Stein- 


way pianos, New York, London and Hamburg 
©®AaA® 


William Oetting, from Pittsburg, who has been study- 
ing organ with Egidi and composition with Boise, gave a 
recital on Thursday at the Church of the Apostle St 
Paul. Here is a young man whose character, talent and 
industry must have made it a privilege to direct his studies 
America needs just such conscientious artists as Oecetting 
His high ideals and skill will doubtless influence a large 
environment wherever he may establish himself, and al- 
ways for good 

Mr. Oetting was assisted by Miss Lina Marschall, so- 
prano, and by a stringed quartet, composed of lady artists 
The program read as follows: 


Fantaisie and Fugue for organ 3 = Bach 
Aria for soprano....... coagees Duranti 
Agnus Dei, from Coronation Mass Mozart 
Adagio from B flat, string quartet Haydn 


Prelude and Fugue in B major, for organ Saint-Saéns 
Three Christmas Songs, for soprano Cornelius 

Die Hirten 

Die Koenige. 

Christus, der Kinderfreund 
Pastorale in E major, for organ abel César Franck 
Adagio ed Appassionato from the op. 18, No. 1, String Quar 

CBE nccccescccce peececescooccece 


Reethoven 
Thiele-Haupt 





The organ in this church is large and quite modern. It 


i ] | ; le 
is provided with all the appliances that make it possible 


for a player to shade his performances dynamically and 
in color. Until recent years plastic renderings were im 
possible on German organs 

Mr. Oetting used the large resources of this fine organ 
with great discretion and good taste H registration 
was especially fine in the César Franck Pastorale, and 
in the accompaniments. His command of the keyboards 


and pedals was in all that he attempted fully adequate 


and his tempi were satisfactory The renowned Bach 
work was performed in broad and dignified style, the 
Thiele Concertsatz in extremely brilliant manner 

Miss Marschall sang purely and musically, but some of 





the selections made too much use of her middle register 
which is rather weak 

The stringed quartet was mucl yove the average, and 
they added materially to the evenir e’s attractions 

The large audience seemed to thoroughly enjoy the 
program, and Herr Egidi, organist and pedagogus looked 
satisfied 

®AaAGe 

Miss Irene von Bremerberg, who gave a concert at the 
Beethoven Hall, had a fashionable audience and per- 
formed her share in Brahms’ A major Sonata for violin 


. ] ¢ ; 1 nant r } rh 
and piano in a musically acceptable manner, though the 








principal share, especially as regards rhythmic energy, 
the pianist, Alfred Schmidt-Badekow. For a 
performance of the Paganini D major Violin 
the young concert-giver’s technic is not yet 
well greased 
uccoli, a baritone, who sang Art d Mendels 
sohn’s innocuous settings of three « Goethe’s Harfner’s 
Lieder and Tscl ky’s sugeg Y Ir e Midst yt 
the Ball will not set the North River « fire, even if 
he should ever reach New Y ‘ r your and his 
sake I hope will be spared him by fate 


And a like remark would apply quite fitly to Karl Ek 
man, a pianist from Helsingfors, where he studied first 
with Busoni, and later on at Berlin with Professor Barth 


His performance of the Beethoven E flat Concerto was a 


painstaking reproduction, without color, features or char- 
cter of its own. Why a man should undertake the trip 
rom the capital of Finland to the i Prussia in 
midwinter he has nothing more important t 1y than 
Mr. Ekman did at this concert | he Beethoven 
Hall, I am at a loss to understand. But he must have un 
derstood it to his loss when he wol up the next morn 
ing and read the Berlin criticisms, besides having to foot 
Mr. Wolff's managerial bill for tl ussistance of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. the rent of the hall. printing. adver 
tising and sundries. If Mr. Ekman had half the fir ir 
tistic. of course, I mean. of his little wife. the concert 


singer, there would be hope for him: but this wav he 


should stop at Helsingfors, where there are fewer pianists 


©A ® 


Joseph Loritz, of Munich, who gave a vocal recital at 
Bechstein Hall on the same evening, has quite a beautiful 


and resonant baritone voice of c range, but 


" 1 1 
ver his vocal organ 


with not sufficient power of contri 
Disturbing also to North German ears is the pronounced 
Bavarian dialect of the young artist. Among the modern 
Lieder upon his program were some by Max Reger, who 


officiated as excellent accomp: at this concert. but 





whose lyrics are more sweet than original or in any other 
way distinguished 


©®A® 


Hedwig Wiszwianski is another of the several pupils 
of a renowned pedagogue of pianism T have so far had a 
chance to hear, who play harder things than they can 
manage and whose appearance in public is, to say the 


least, a premature one. More false notes than she dis- 


seminated all through and all over the Beethoven so 


called “Appassionata” Sonata, and more mistaken ideas 





of thematic contents than this more spirited than spiritual 
young lady displayed on this occasion, I have rarely had 
itty 


to endure within the course of one single sitting. I begged 


to be excused, therefore, from having to listen to the re- 
mainder of the program 
® A,® 
In jumping from the Bechstein to the Beethoven Hall 
I did not jump from the frying pan into the fire, but again 


right into the midst of the “Appassionata” Sonata, this 


time performed with at least the correct notes, if not ex- 
actly a very exhausting, or even satisfying, reproduction 
of the emotional side of Beethoven’s noble work. Nor 


1 giver of whom I 


did Anton Foerster, who was the recita 
speak, please me over greatly in his Schumann and some 
of his Chopin selections, for he is more of a virtuoso than 
a poet at the piano. Foerster, however, has a predilection 
for Bach, and his masterly arrangement for piano of the 
brought him sev- 


organ Toccata, Aria and Fugue in C 


eral recalls. In the middle of a program—where, by the 
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bye, one rarely finds his name—when the gastric juice of 
the musical stomachs has been started, Bach’s virile 
thoughts seem more palatable to the masses than at the 
beginning. Before long pianists will perhaps learn the 
value of saving the best for the last, and serve Bach more 
often as dessert at their concerts. 

In the last group of pieces upon Foerster’s program 
was a Prelude and Pastorale, op. 1, by H. Cleve, and a 
waltz by Sapellnikoff. Cleve is a young Norwegian 
studying in Berlin, and has written some neat salon pieces. 
He is a talent, but not an unusual one. Sometimes his 
efforts to be original in his harmonies make him a trifle 
banal, and in the raiment of “Cavalleria Rusticana” some 
of his ideas seem pretty scantily dressed during this cold 
winter weather. 

The Sapelinikoff Waltz, also an op. 1, is of far different 
calibre. This charming piano piece must of course be 
well performed, and Foerster did play it delightfully. 

After Liszt’s F minor Study and Tarantelle 
“Venezia e Napoli” there were the usual ovations, this 
time in the shape of laurel wreaths and of course en- 
which latter are now characteristics of Foerster’s 
His popular success on this occasion was the 
achieved in Berlin. 


©A® 


from 


cores, 
concerts 
greatest he has yet 


The first of two chamber music soirées of the Hol- 
laender Quartet brought an interesting program in the 
performance of which our friend Otto Hegner, the quon- 
Heinrich Kiefer, 
took the 
Professor 
vouch- 
Piano 


dam wonder child, took an active share. 
technical ability, 

With 
gentlemen 


a ‘cellist of more than average 


Hekking in the organization 
leader, 
srahms’ 
to be desired in the way of per- 


place of 
these 
G major, op. III, 


Hollaender as musical 
safed a reproduction of 
Quintet, which left little 
fection of ensemble 

Asea novelty upon the program figured Hans Huber’s 
Fifth piano and This 
latest op. 112 of the Swiss composer is less inter- 
for it is rather meagre in 
paucity of 
tactic of 


Sonata, for violin, in E major. 
fertile 
esting than I had anticipated, 
contents, and, to make up for the 


redoubtable 


thematic 
ideas, the author indulges in the 
repeating his themes over and over again without vary- 
ing them sufficiently in contrapuntal or other treatment 
palatable. Hegner, who 
played the piano quite quintet, began 
to pound his instrument in the greater part of the sonata, 
ind thus killed his partner, although he made a game 
fight for a hearing. 


to make the reiterations more 


reasonably in the 


G©A® 


Raoul Pugno, the eminent French pianist, increased at 
his second concert the number of admirers he had made 
and his success was as genuine as it was de- 
which 


at his début, 
served. He gave us this time a Mozart Concerto, 
was an absolute noveity. It was the Ninth Concerto, and 
in the key of E flat, but not the fairly well-known one in 
that key. This concerto, on I had never 
heard before, and cannot remember either to have seen 


the contrary. 


it upon a concert program during the quarter of a century 
of my almost daily concert attendance. It proved a de- 
lightful surprise, and was a genuine treat in the French 
artist’s refined and polished reproduction. Especially 
charming and replete with taste and correct feeling of the 
style of the composer were also the several small cadenzas 
Pugno interpolated in this work. The tempi of the final 
Presto, however, was so fast that the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra’s woodwind had trouble in keeping up with the 
soloist, albeit they did their utmost, and Rebicek is always 
at his best when accompanying a superior artist. He is 
such a routinier that inferior soloists, who don’t especially 
interest him, are not always accompanied as attentively as 
should be the case, but I found Rebicek, who is a thor- 
ough musician, an excellent accompanist, when he has to 
deal with somebody where his mettle is called into play. 

Pugno’s own Concertstiick in E minor proved a disap 
pointment, as far as contents are concerned, for the whole 
work is based upon a motive of only three notes, but 
what he does with them is all the more astonishing. 
Starting out with a Lento full of Grieg-like harmonies, 
he draws out his motive piquant intermezzo and 
into a whirlwind finale in the major key, which is pianis- 
tically, as well as orchestrally, highly brilliant and irre- 
sistibly effective. Rosenthal, who was at the concert, spoke 
of the work in his own clever way, and characterized its 
contents and facture with the terse remark: “First Pugno 
put down the fingering for this Concerstiick and then he 


into a 


wrote down the music 

The Liszt arrangement of the Schubert “Wanderer 
Fantaisie” closed the program, but not the concert, for 
Pugno was performing a. Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody as 
his first encore when I left Beethoven Hall 

©®AaA® 

The most important concert of the last eight days was 
that of the Philharmonic Chorus, which, under Siegfried 
Ochs’ guidance, Liszt’s “‘Christus,” a work 
which had not been heard here in many years. To New 
York it is not so unfamiliar as it is to Berlin, for I re 
member reproductions of Liszt's most weighty and valua- 
ble vocal work in the early 80's, under Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, and later on under his son with the Oratorio So- 
ciety, and Theodore Thomas likewise performed it, both 
at New York and Brooklyn, with the Choral Society he 
had founded. By far the best performance of the “Chris 
tus,” however, I ever attended was the one at Aix-la- 
Chapelle last Whitsuntide, on the occasion of the Nether- 
rhenish Music Festival. Musikdirector Schwickerath, of 
that city, had trained especially well his unique a capella 
chorus, which consists of only select voices and the most 
musical members of his choral organization. 

Hence the “Stabat Mater Speciosa,” which, 
medizval and really churchly harmonies and its Gregorian 
chant-like theme, is to me the pearl of the entire oratorio, 
was sung at Aix-la-Chapelle flawlessly and with the great- 
as well as beauty and purity of tone. 


performed 


with its 


est euphoniousness, 
This was not in like manner the 
where every time the organ made its entrance 


case at last night’s per 


formance, 


the difference in pitch became painfully noticeable. The 
great orchestral apparatus did also not fulfill its functions 
in quite as smooth style as could have been wished, for 
Siegfried Ochs, perhaps one of the world’s best chorus 
masters, a man with the most acute ear and sense for 
musical refinements, often fails to realize his artistic in- 
tentions, so plausibly explained and accurately carried out 
in rehearsals, when he stands stick in hand before the 
big body of the combined chorus and orchestra and the 
huge mass of people filling the hall behind him. On the 
whole, however, the performance was a worthy one in 
every way and fully adequate to give a correct idea of the 
many beauties of the work. That the latter nevertheless 
in its entirety becomes toward the close slightly wearisome 
is principally due to its lack of polyphonic writing. The 
Shepherd’s toying playfulness in the long drawn out first 
part, with its lengthy repetitions, and the triviality of the 
principal portion of the work, the Founding of the Church 
are also in some measure to blame for this feeling of 
monotony which pervades the work as a whole, but its 
gravest fault, as I said before, is Liszt’s eternal homo 
phony, which is least suited for the style of sacred music 
Of the many soloists the score of “Christus” calls for, the 
only really satisfactory one was Mrs. Emilie Herzog, from 
the Royal Opera House, while Carl Scheidemantel, the 
renowned Dresden baritone, was really disappointing in 
“The Beatitudes,” because of uncleanliness and uncertain 
ty of intonation. Also Charlotte Huhn, the once glorious 
contralto, did not come up to expectations raised by for- 
mer vocal interpretations of hers 


®©®Aa® 


As interesting to Americans I want to mention inci 
dentally that a Mason & Hamlin organ was used 
with telling effect at this reproduction of Liszt's “Chris- 


tus,” and the same instrument, which has quickly gained 
friends and admirers in this country, also 
portant part at the previous night’s concert of the bari 


Alexander Heinemann. The program of this con 


played an im 


tone, 

tained Paul Ertel’s ballad, “Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,” 
a setting of Heine’s celebrated poem for baritone, string 
quartet and Mason & Hamlin cabinet organ, in which 


my learned colleague makes use of the human voice in a 
somewhat novel contrapuntal fashion, while the said in 
strument is introduced with skill and an evident knowl 
edge of all its resources. The composition itself is worthy 
of a place upon any first-class concert program, and 
should be sung soon in the United States 
®©®A® 

In last week’s budget I spoke of French 

critics made upon Felix Weingartner because of the non 


mention of French composers in his pamphlet on “The 
Regarding a reply, which 


attacks some 


Symphony After Beethoven.” 
Weingartner was asked to furnish on the subject, the fa 
mous conductor expresses himself as follows: “TI find no 
considering that the second edi 
anyhow takes no 
and as I may 


reason for an answer, 
tion of the essay, which just appeared 


tice of some modern French composers, 
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take it for granted that my efforts in behalf of Berlioz 
are so well known in Paris that no one can seriously take 
me for an enemy of French music. That utterances of 
professional opinions are taken for personal ones hap- 
in Germany just as well as in France 
cases the best 


pens, moreover, 


and elsewhere, and silence is in all such 
answer.’ 


®©®A® 


The periodical recitals given by pupils of C. G. Thomas 
are becoming a feature in Anglo-American musical life 
Berlin. Mr. Thomas is well known as the 
St. George’s Church and as a skillful teacher of com- 
The results of his teaching 
concerts 


organist ot 
position, singing and piano. 
these miniature 
The program contains compositions by 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Gounod, Grieg, 
besides two songs composed and sung by a talented pupil 
Mr. trained London 
and at the Leipsic Conservatory, 
pupil of Professors Jadassohn and Reinecke. 


are made maniiest in some of 


before me 


Mendelssohn, 


now 


Thomas was for his profession in 


he was a favored 
His postal 


where 


address is C. G. Thomas, No. 60 Berlinerstrasse, Char 
lottenburg, Berlin 
©®A® 
Germany is beginning to pay closer attention to the 
educational influence of music upon young minds. Con 


certs for school children were given in Hamburg during 
the past winter, and had an attendance of 
2,270 pupils. As the price of admission amounted to 10 
piennigs, small 
poruon ol 


average 


only a 
deficit being 
Music, 
future 


viz., 214 American 
the 


by the Hamburg Society of the 


cents money, 
the 


Friends of 


expenses was covered, 
borne 
and the cycle of concerts will be continued in the 
[he city council of Breslau went still further by decreeing 
an annual subvention of 20,000 marks to the Orchestra 
on condition of the society's giving four concerts 
the the winter 
took place and the 


mixed, as 


Verein 


for school children in course of season 


The first 
gram consisted of symphony movements, 


one of these recently, pro- 
well 
as female and male choruses. Short analytical sketches of 


works and biographical about their respective 
composers preceded the Moszkowski 
the conductor, and in Hamburg the concerts were con 


ducted alternately by the best musici 


®©®Aa® 


Strauss will conduct his 


the notes 


performance was 


ans of the city 


Richard ‘Heldenleben” at Vi 
person on the 23d inst., the 


Munich 


enna in orchestra being the 


incre ased Kaim Orchestra of 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
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Cosima Wagner and her daughter Eva have arrived in 
Berlin, and will stay here for quite a while, the sojourn 
being in connection with next summer’s Bayreuth fes 
tival performances, in which a good many of the best 
artists of the Royal Opera House, including Court Con 
ductor Dr. Muck, will take an active part 

©A® 

Arthur Nikisch produced for the first time at the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus yesterday Josef Frischm’s “Athenian Spring 
Roundelay,” for chorus, with which 
novelty is reported as having met with an enthusiastic re 
ception. 


female orchestra, 


G@A©® 
Paderewski has decided upon postponing his proposed 
German tournée, for which everything had been arranged, 
until next fall, as he wants to complete the orchestral score 
before he under 


of the final scene of his opera “Manru” 


takes to play in public again. 
®©®A® 


Among the musica! callers at this office during the past 
week were Miss Vera Maurina, the Russian pianist, who 
had lately been playing with pronounced success in her 
native country ; Edward Schirmer, the American pedagogue 
and pianist, together with his pupil, Miss Dorothy Leth- 
a young English woman, who is to make her pi 
anistic début here in a recital of her own next Friday 
night; Hugo Gorlitz, for his newly established mu 
sical agency in London, came to Berlin to attend the piano 
recital of Godowsky, whose management for England will 
be henceforth in Mr. Gorlitz’s hands; Michael Banner, the 
American violinist, who will concertize here a few days 
Miss Elfrieda Rhoda-Neuberger, of New York, 
who returned from a short guesting trip to Cassel, where 
offered her a five years’ contract, which was not ac 
cepted by the talented young American soprano; Fritz 
Delices, the English composer, who will soon have some 
of his works performed here at a Philharmonic popular 
concert; Mrs. Robert Freund, Mrs. Anna F. and Miss 
Beatrice M. Davidson and Paul Schmidt Elgers 

O. F 


bridge, 


who, 


hence; 


they 


De Wienzkowska Pupil Plays. 


Eee Misses Preston, who were formerly prominent in 
society, but whom fickle Dame Fortune has brought 
to reduced circumstances, gave a chantant at the Waldorf 


Astoria last Friday afternoon. Between 400 and 500 
wdmen and a “sprinkling’”’ of men assembled in the Astor 
Gallery to enjoy this unique affair 

The serious musical numbers were contributed by Miss 
Ida Mampel, pianist, and Hobart Smock, tenor. Miss 


Mampel, who is studying this winter with Mme. De Wienz 
kowska, head of the Leschetizky School of Piano Playing, 
showed on Friday a marked improvement in her perform 
und the healthful influence of a conscientious and able 
The little girl, years old, 
possesses something more than mere talent. Her 
musical and decidedly individual. Ida played 
a dainty gavot by Silas, and Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” and the 
audience recalled her several times and compelled her to 
add an extra number, and she played for this one of the 
shorter Chopin Preludes. 


ance, é 


teacher who is not yet twelve 


imitative 


style is broad, 


Mr. Smock sang delightfully “So Dear a Dream,” by 
Albert Mildenberg, and “Ich Liebe Dich Allein,” by 
Meyer-Helmund. The remainder of the program was of 
a high grade vaudeville style. Among the pearsenmess 














were Mrs. Astor, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Baroness Fava, Countess di Cesnola, Mrs. John 
D. Carlisle, Mrs. Edward Kelley, Madame de Navarro 
Mrs. J. Hooker Hamersley, Mrs. George Jay Gould, Miss 


Evarts and about 100 other women equally prominent 


People’s Symphony Concert. 


orchestra at the second People’s Symphony con 
and there was still 


HE 
cert played better than at the first, 
greater improvement in the performance at the third con 


cert in the large hall of the Cooper Union last Friday 
evening. 
Ernst Bauer appeared for the first time as concert 


meister, and Conductor Franz X. Arens made another addi 
the strings that the tone 
Now if the painstaking conduct 
cut off encores, the temper 


tions to helped to strengthen 


quality yr will begin his 


-oncerts promptly on time and 


not be disturbed as 
Arens and the or 
about the 


result was 


of some people in the audience will 


Friday night. 


the 


was very much the case 


chestra started the symphony for evening 


and the 
and 


concert should be over, 
first 


The symphony played was the 


time when the 
that a hundred left 
hundred after the second 
second by Beethoven. 
Adhering to his chronological 
introduced Gluck, Beethoven and Me 
There was another Beethoven number 


after the movement several 


plan, Conductor Arens 


yzart to his audience 


besides the Second 


Symphony, the “Gold” aria from “Fidelio,” sung in a 
highly pleasing manner by the young basso, Richard 
Byron Overstreet. Miss Louise B. Voigt, the other vocal 
soloist, sang one of the very few dramatic airs by 
Mozart, ““Martern Aller Arten,” from “Seraglio.”” This 
air, of fire and defiance, so different from Mozart's musi< 


generally, was admirably suited to Miss Voigt’s voice and 


breadth of style, and the singer was rewarded with num 
berless recalls, and finally repeated a part of her solo 
Heinrich Gebhard played Mozart's D minor Piano Con 


as several hundred conservatory pupils could have 


was compelled to respond with an 


cert 
played it. The pianist 
encore. 

The 
ture to 


heard at the concert was the over 


Aulis,” the Richard Wagner arrange 


Gluck number 
“Iphigenia in 
ment 


Grosse-Thomason Musicale Meeting. 


M ME. BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON, the pianist 

and teacher, gave one of her interesting musicale 

meetings at her private studio, 61 Tompkins place 

Brooklyn, on Tuesday afternoon, February 5. Three of 

Madame Thomason’s advanced pupils played, and these 

were assisted in a delightful program by Messrs. Goerin 

ger, violinist, and Anderson, ‘cellist The program fol 

lows 

Il Penseroso Heller 
Dora Brennecke 

Trio, G major, second movement Haydn 

Adele Roch, W. E. Goeringer and O. Anderson 

Ich Liebe Dich (piano transcription) Grieg 
Julia H. Fincke 

Cello soli— 

Widmung Popper 
Romance Van Goens 

©. Anderson 

Poem MacDowell 

Nocturne, F major Chopin 

Novelette, E major Schumann 


Grace Pinney 
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616 Twelfth Street. N. W., 
WASHINGTON, February : 2, 1901. 

C Sy OW is it possible for a student’s paradise like 
ad Washington to exist in these days of prog- 
(Y ress and advertisement and the students not 

7 be here to profit by its wonderful resources? 

Here is the capital of the United States, visited daily by 
hundreds of tourists, and with the eyes of the whole coun- 
a model city, upon which the Gov- 
ernment has ex Beautiful build- 
| streets and parks adorn it. No factories 


try focused upon it 
pended millions of dollars 
ings, beautifu 
are allowed to disfigure its avenues, no smoke to taint its 
itmosphere. Mild and pleasant the weather, and almost 
continuous the clear sunny days. All physical conven- 
The inhabitants are hospitable and pos- 


Everyone is easy-going and good- 


iences are here. 
sess refined manners. 
1, and the wheels of municipal government are so 
The supe- 


nature 
well greased that friction is almost impossible. 
riority of our menus, too, on account of the great variety 
of edibles at reasonable prices and also because of the 
It is a 


1 


prevaicnce Of got d cooks, is not to be sneezed at. 


bicycle city, and one can ride to any part of it on the wide 


asphalt pavements. No elevated railroads to distract the 
mind and no long distances to travel on cars before reach- 
ing the principal centres, unless you are a suburban. 

So much for the physical comforts which Washington 
Now in regard to the equipments 
for their mental well being. One of the greatest libraries, 
if not the greatest, in the werd is here. There are many 


offers her inhabitants 


other advantages here which furnish opportunities for 


mental advancement, but the Congressional Library is the 
one great attraction which should make the city of Wash 
gton pre-eminently a city for students, artists and schol- 
irs. Let me mention a very few practical advantages 
which this wonderful building offers to the American peo- 
ple. An adequate description of it would be impossible. 
the wonderful architecture and 
consider only 


Omitting any mention of 
interior decoration of this modern palace, 
usefulness to the student. The Government intended 

1e Congressional Library as a grand reference library for 
Senators and Representatives and other high officials 
of the country. Here the nation’s solons might obtain 
the most exhaustive material for their renowned speeches. 


The most complete manner of stocking its shelves with 


everything its great men could desire was to put in this 
vast collection every book which was copyrighted in the 
United State Such has been and still is the practice 


When a book is copyrighted the publisher must furnish 
our Government with two copies; one for the copyright 


l The indexing of this 


department and one for the library. 
books is very elaborate. 


The student can 


vast collection of 


lake the subject of music for instance. 


find a list of musical books under the general subject of 
“Music.” He can find any particular book he wants by 
searching the list of authors or subjects. He can also 


choose books according to the year in which they 1 were 


written. Thus, all books copyrighted since 1898 are cata- 
logued in one separate division, so that if he chooses he 
may select only the most recent books on his subject. 
Then there are complete indexes of subjects treated in the 
bound volumes of magazines, also according to the year, 
and the editors’ names are in the most recent index. Of 
course, I looked in the drawer marked “B” and there 
found the name of the editor-in-chief of THe MusicaL 
CourIER. 

Now let me dilate a little on the physical conveniences 
of this monumental edifice. As the Congressional Library 
was intended for our greatest men, everything about the 
place is sumptuous, palatial. The service is almost perfect. 
According to the theory, everyone who enters the building 
is for the time being a statesman and must be treated 
accordingly. The citizen irom New York who is in the 
habit of being pushed and trampled upon by ignorant 
conductors, and indiscriminately clubbed or insulted by 
impudent policemen, enters the Congressional Library. 
An attendant stands at the door ready to check his um- 
brella and parcels. All his inquiries are answered as 
politely as if he were the President. Doors are held open 
for him to pass through. The elevator man fairly beams 
at him with the pleasure he feels at carrying him safely to 
his destination. An elevator man in the Congressional 
Library would never bounce and jounce or jostle his 
He seats himself in a luxurious chair by an 
The courteous attend- 


passengers. 
ample desk in the reading room. 
ants bring him the books he desires, and attend to his 
He is a king in an Oriental court—or, at 
An excellent café 


every comfort. 
least, a king could not be better served. 
in the building furnishes meals at all hours, so that one 
could almost live in the place, spending the whole day 
there in study under the most favorable conditions. 

What can be said of the wonders of the periodical room 
and of the music department? They are too vast to even 
It is not my object to do so. 
Here stands this won- 


touch upon in this article. 
What I want to point out is this: 
Here in this city are collected these won- 
Here a beneficent Government furnishes 


derful building. 
derful resources. 
all the environments so helpful to the ambitious student. 
Thus he is endowed. Our Government says to him: 
“Come here to this great educational centre and I will not 
only furnish all materials for your study and enlighten- 
ment, but will make all the surrounding conditions almost 
perfect to encourage and stimulate you to greater efforts.” 

But the trouble is that the students are not here to en- 
joy all these benefits. Washington, like a buried city of 
antiquity, is hidden from the world. Her great resources 
are practically undiscovered. A few people are seen in 
the wonderful reading room I have so inadequately de- 
scribed when every seat should be taken. Two or three 
students will be seen in the music department, and the 
largest number of people in the periodical room, which, 
however, is never crowded. 

Where are the great universities, art schools, conserv- 
atories which should grace our capital? They will be 
here some day when the great resources have become 
sufficiently advertised. How long will it be? Washing- 
ton is only a social and political centre now. What does 
the New York politician here care about W. J. Hender- 
son’s new book on “The Orchestra”? And will the debu- 
tante care to go up into the music department and look 
over some of the Brahms piano music which she com- 
pares with the opinions of James Huneker in his “Mezzo 
Here is the trouble. , Is it the fault 
It is the people. 


Tints” on the shelf? 
of the city? No, a thousand times no. 
We have the right books, the right music, the right cli- 
mate, the right streets, the right everything, but the wrong 
people. 


O®©A® 


The week opened with a Sunday night Saengerbund 
concert, in which Mrs. Blanche Muir Dalgleish, Anton 


Kaspar, Horatio Rench, James Nolan, Miss Latimer, H. 
O. Cook and T. A. Murray were the participants. Henry 
Xander, the director, is composing the music for a poem 
written by President Claudy, of the society, which will 
be sung by the chorus at their next large concert. 


©GAa® 


The second concert of the Choral Society came off suc- 
cessfully, as their concerts always do. The society pre- 
sents “Hora Novissima” at its next concert, and Horatio 
Parker is coming on to direct the rehearsal on February 
11. Next Monday a lecture on this oratorio will be given 
in the club rooms. 


©G©A® 


On Saturday Harry W. Stratton gave an organ recital 
at First Congregational Church. He played selections 
by Rheinberger, Guilmant, Bach, Wolstenholme and 
Hollins. He was assisted by Mrs. Elsie Bond Bischoff, 
coloratura soprano, who sang songs by Gounod, Hen- 
schel, Chadwick, Chaminade and David. 
under the direction of Dr. Bischoff, and the audience was 


The recital was 


reported to have been well pleased with the rendition of 
the various numbers. 

©®A® 

Our Marine Band leader, W. H. 

shortly for a tour through the United States. The band 


Santelmann, is to start 


is at present giving weekly concerts as an orchestra, in its 
new music Marine Barracks. The new 
Washington Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Santelmann, gives its second concert on Sunday 
Charles 


room at the 


evening, with Mrs. H. Clay Browning, soprano 
Rabold, baritone, and Miss Bertha Thiel as soloists 


©®A® 


Jacques Vanpoucke, principal clarinetist of the Marine 
3and, has been participating in several New York cham- 
ber music concerts of importance. He is one of the most 
frequent soloists at the Marine Band concerts 


BeRENICE THOMPSON. 


Italian Opera at St. Petersburg. 
A FRIEND writing from St 


the opening of the annual season of Italian opera 


Petersburg announces 

at the Russian capital. The personnel of the company 

engaged includes: 

Soprani—Mesdames Sigrid Arnoldson, Tetrazzini, Wer- 
mez and Kruzenica 

Mezzo soprani and contralti—Mesdames Fabbri and Zaw 
ner. 

Tenori—Angelo Masini, Constantino and Longobardi. 

3aritones—Mattia Battistini and Vittorio Beombara. 

Bassi—Arimondi, 

Zuccani and Clivia 


Fiegna and Silvestri 
Conductors 
“Traviata,” and for weeks in 
advance the house was sold out. Besides “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Mignon,” “Faust,” “Hamlet,” “Carmen” and 
‘The Barber,” 
will be presented during the season 


The season opened with 


Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin,” 


Godowsky. 
1 


HE bookings of this extraordinary pianist who, al- 
though one of us, had to be discovered for us by a 
triumph in Berlin, show not a single open date in Feb 
ruary except necessary time for travel, and March and 
April dates booked so closely that long before he returns 
from the Pacific Coast his time will be filled solid 
Among his important appearances in March are engage 
ments as soloist with the Chicago Orchestra, Boston Sym 
phony in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence; Kneisel Quartet in New York and Boston, and 
New York. Boston and Philadelphia recitals. 








OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE, Pianist, 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, IN DIANAPOLIS. 
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} Loner 


One of the oldest and best known musical Send for Catalogue. 
OOO es 


institutions in the United State 
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ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ae 
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& BROOKLYN. 


N the matter of recitals, members of the Brooklyn 





Institute have had a feast this season. Another 
of these entertaining evenings at Association Hall, 
last Wednesday evening, introduced Miss Maud 


Powell, an artist whom the musical world has not rated 


She is a divine artist, this woman violinist, 


both 


high 


too 


possessing, as she does, temperament and classic 


poise. Earlier in the season Miss Powell played at the 
concert of the Brooklyn Arion, but her appearance last 
Wednesday evening was her first at a recital on this side 
of the Bridge 

Miss Powell’s playing proved a joy to the soul \ 
prominent teacher of the violin declared to the writer 
after the concert that she was by all odds the best violinist 
that the United States has produced, and the enthusiast 
was not inclined to except any member of his own sex 
either. Aiter all, there are a few modest men and fair mu 


Miss Powell played the third 
Alle 


periormance ot! it 


sicians left upon this earth! 


movement, the Larghetto and rretto, trom 


Sonata in D 


if anything, the 


and last 


Nardini’s and her 
surpassed, 


major, 
requirements of that style of 
the lovely in 
the Bach 


major, which she played unaccompanied, the 


The classic purity and grace, 


forth, 


composition 


tonation, were all beautifully set and in 


Sonata in E 


eyes of the many musicians in the hall were aglow with 
wonder at the fair performer's skill. After the Bach 


number, Miss Powell was compelled to add an extra num 


ber, and she played, with all the sweetness and poetry at 


her command, the Schumann “Abendlied.” For her third 
program number Miss Powell played the “Faust” Fan 
taisie, by Wieniawski, and so those in the audience who 


heard them played wit 


h ravishing love 
Miss Powell 


Spanish bolero 


like pretty “tunes” 


liness. Another encore was demanded of , and 


she played for this extra piece a kind of 
©®A® 


\ large audience at Wissner Hall on Tuesday evening, 


February 5, enjoyed a recital given jointly by George S$ 


Madden, baritone, and Victor Sorlin, ’cellist. Mr. Madden 
sang songs by Hervey, Tschaikowsky, Dudley Buck. Fox 
Cherry, A. Goring Thomas and, in addition to these 
“The Evening Star,” from “Tannhauser”’; Vulcan’s song 


“The Monk,” by 
“Carmen.” 


from Gounod’s “Philemon and Baucis” 
Toreador Song 


The ‘cellist played popular numbers 


Meyerbeer, and the from 


written for his in- 
strument. Charles Gilbert Spross was the pianist of the 
evening 

®©®A® 
gave his 101st free recital at 
Evangelical Church last Monday evening 
Miss Anna Winkopp, contralto, and Miss 


with 


Hugo Troetschel 
the 
February 11. 

Antoinette 


organ 
German 
Zoellner, violinist, assisted Program, 
comments, next week 


®A® 


For farewell 


lyn see another page of 
RIER 


Brook 
this issue of TH& Musicat Covu- 
Music 
As this paper goes to press Tuesday it is 
late the 


report of the Strauss concert in 


The concert was given at the Academy of 


Monday night 
hardly possible to get reviews ol concerts on 
Brooklyn page 

®G®A® 


Last evening (Tvesday) the Brooklyn 
the 


Apollo Club gave 


its midwinter concert at Academy of Music. Maud 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Powell and Miss Aagot Lunde, a mezzo-contralto from 
A review next week 


©Aa® 


Boston, were the soloists 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give its fourth 

concert in Brooklyn Monday evening, February 18 
®©®A® 

All applications for tickets for the Brooklyn concert by 
the National Conservatory Orchestra should be made to 
the office of the conservatory, 128 East Seventeenth street, 
The date of the concert is Monday evening 

The tickets are complimentary, and those 


Manhattan 

February 25 
who are fortunate enough to be in time for cards of ad 
The program and solo 
CouRIER last week 


mission will hear a fine concert 
ists were announced in THe Musical! 


The concert will be given at the Academy of Music 


®AaA® 
Mrs. J. V. Meserole, of 483 Washington avenue, opened 
her residence for the musical arranged for the benefit ot 
Miss Blanche Gould Ebbert, a young Brooklyn pianist 


who is to continue her studies with Joseffy at the Na- 


tional Conservatory of Music. Miss Ebbert, whose talents 
are quite remarkable, played herself at the recital, and her 
from the Bach, 

MacDowell. The artists 
who volunteered for this musical Robert Hosea, the 
Mrs. Ruland, a Brooklyn contralto, and Miss 
Martina Johnstone, violinist 
aged by Miss Sophie Meserole and Mrs. J 


selections works of 


included 
Liszt, Chopin and 


numbers 
Rubinstein, 
were 
baritone; 
The details were ably man 
sion Bogart 
®©®aA ® 

Washingtor 
Avenue Baptist Church are attracting large congregations 
Joseph S mem 
bers of the quartet, are, as is well known, successful con 
cert and oratorio singers. The 
William H. Hammond 


artists, and he 


The Sunday night musical services at the 


Baernstein and Miss Grace Preston, two 


organist and musical d 


rector, prides himself upon his 


is quite justified in his claims 


Mrs. Sherman Stanley. 


A SINGER whose vocal achievements merit special 
mention is Mrs. Sherman Stanley, of Kansas City 
Mo. Mrs. Stanley was a pupil of Francis Fischer Pow 


ers at his summer school in Kansas City last summer, and 

made such splendid progress that she decided to come 

East in order to continue her studies under him here 

Mrs. Stanley was heard at both the recent Powers and 
1 th 


Alexander pupils’ musicales, and impressed the writer as 


a singer of unusual vocal attainments. Her voice (a high 


dramatic soprano) is remarkable for its power, range 
compass and purity, and is especially adapted to Wag 
nerian music, which she sings amazingly well. One can 


confidently predict a splendid future for Mrs Stanley 


Maud Roudez Sings with Metropolitan Company, 
HE young American artist sang recently on a day’s 


notice, and without rehearsal either with the others 


(one of the 


Phil 


or with orchestra, the part of “Helmwiege” 
in “Die Walkire,” 


adelphia, thus saving the 
Miss 


had considerable experience, both in opera and concert, 


Valkyries) with this company in 


ensemble 


Roudez has a brilliant, light soprano voice, has 


and gives pleasure by reason of her artistic interpretation 
and sympathetic personal appearance 
Grace Preston. 


This always successful contralto whose appearances are 


much in demand has just been booked by her manager 
Mr. Charlton, for the “Redemption” in Boston, with the 
Handel and Haydn, and as soloist in an orchestral con 


cert in Baltimore, under the baton of Ross Jungnickel 
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Klingenfeld’s Violin Method. 


MONG other famous violinists, Ysaye has heart 
ily indorsed the new work, “The | nts 
of Violin Playing,” by Heinrich Klin d 





Coy 
of New York 
former upon the violin, as well 
has 
In his introductory 


accomplis 
Mr. Klingenfeld 


ents will fi 


Himself an 
as teacher 
written a work that all stud 
remarks the author ret 
book, or method, as a and that naturally covers 
title, 


beginning the 


grammar 


the “Elements of Violin Playing.” From the very 


youngest student w get a better grasp 


the violin, if he owns and studies Klingenield’s book 


The illustrations begin at the beginning, and the ex 


planations are simple and direct, and therefore cann 
hamper or confuse the youngest intellect The differer 
positions are excellently presented, Klingenfeld | 
ippearing as the mode The lessons are all to the p 
and step by step Tt cé Y udy the v 

s made delightfully ‘ ‘ ude { rtunately 
space wi n per pt Z i y iye Ss 
ndorseme¢ but that ust be « g every stu 
dent Here then s ¥ yes ik er Au I 





Mr. H. Klingenfeld 

My Dear CoLreacue—I have read your ‘Violin 
School’ (méthode élementaire) with the greatest of inter 
est, and find it well worked out, finely gt 1 and full 
nteresting things, undeniably the result of great expe 
ence 

Believe me, I shall not fail to recommend it to all, and 
when necessary use it myse 

Allow ne cong y 1 uf e | I 
his fine work of a ( erewith s¢ you y mos 
affectionate salut ns Yi 

E. YSAyt 
Prize Offered. 
HE Manuscript Music Society, of Philadelphia, offers 
a prize of $100 for an strumental composition, no 

arger than a quintet nor sn er than a tr Each cor 
pos must be inscribed with a nom de plume or m 
The name of the composer must t appear on the n 
position; but an accompanying enve t contain 
the true name and address of the composer, and must be 


inscribed on the outside w he nom ¢ ) ‘ i 
The work submitted must | b itely new ving 
been published nor pub y I ed I 1dges W 
be three musicians of national repute, not resident in PI 
adelphia. The successful mposition w be performed 
it the firs public concert ¢ the ciety r the declara 
on he prize All rights in the successful composition 
ire ft remain the pr y e < pos \ 

pos ns must be n the hands « he s¢ V P Pp H 
Goepp, 1524 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, by Ay I, 1901 


Jules Jordan’s Compositions. 


A NUMBER of choral societies wil! douhtless take up 
Jules Jordan’s “Festival Te Deu eferred by 
The Raconteur” last week yr it is a work that w ip 

peal to the patriotism as well as musical sense of musical 

people The title of the work For Fatherland,” is SUs 
gestive 

Sacred compositions by Jordan published recently 
clude a “Sanctus” and a “Gloria in Excelsis The “Sanc 
tus” is for tenor sol ind ru ind edicated by he 
omposer to William | Rogers Phe G s for 
mixed chorus and baritone solo, and dedicated t Alb« 

Burrow, a Providence (R. I neighbor « the ym poser 

\ Nocturne for mezzo-soprano, by Jorda ded 

ated by the composer t Miss Helen S (sreene, also o 

Providence, has appealing melodic quality and a piano a 


ompaniment that is very effective 
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Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 
Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 


Instruction given singly or in classes. 
Gpoctel eousee for chives. 


he ae 301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
Semmer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y 





GLENN HALL 


TENOR. 


Massceex? HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 











LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony, Counterpoiat, Orch i 
Residence-Studio: 126 B, Bighty-third St., New York City. 
Personal interview daily, 1 to 3. 





MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


WToito FB. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 











Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith 


ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 


Address M. BUTLER, 952 Sth Ave., New York. 
Stadio: Singing, Organ, Piano and Harmony, 142 Bast 33d Street. 
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\ Stamford (Conn.) musicians’ union has just been or 
ganized 

The Choral Union of Pottsville, Pa., will perform the 
“Elijah” next fall 

[he Matinee Musical Club, of Toledo, Ohio, will pre- 
sent “The Mikado” at Fremont on February 19. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., on February 4, the Chaminade Glee 
Club held the second concert of its winter series. 

[The Gounod Society of New Haven, Conn., will present 
Professor Parker's ‘Hora Novissima” on April 16. 

The Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, N. J., will per 
form “The Messiah” during lent, and Gounod’s “Faust” 
later in the spring. 

The Amateur Musical Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a 
private concert in the Pierrepont Assembly Rooms on the 
afternoon of February 4. 

On the morning of February 5 a number of musicians 
met at the residence of Miss Ida H. Holmes, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and organized a “pianists’ club.” 

With the object of placing the Tuesday Musical Club, 
of Akron, upon a businesslike basis, the society has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Ohio. 

The vocal and orchestral concert given by the Twen- 
tieth Century Club in San Francisco, Cal., on January 24, 
proved to be an artistic and financial success. Herman 
Genss directed. 

his evening, at the Manhattan Hotel, the Woman’s 
Press Club, of this city, will hold its annual reception. 
Miss Minnie Tracy and other prominent artists will con- 
tribute musical assistance. 

The Dover (N. H.) Choral Society will hold its annual 
festival on Thursday and Friday evenings, May 9 and Io. 

Mary Wood Chase will give a piano recital to-day be- 
fore the Euterpean Club of Chillicothe, Ohio. 

It is announced in Albany, N. Y., that articles incor- 
porating the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Musical Benevolent Asso- 
ciation have been filed with the Secretary of State. For 
the first year the directors of the organization will be Wil- 
liam E. Slater, Louis Berlinghoff and Emilio Donofrio 

The New York Rubinstein Club, comprising a chorus 
of seventy-five ladies’ voices, under the direction of Wil 
liam R. Chapman, will give its second concert of the 
season on Thursday evening, February 14, in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. Heathe Gregory, the 
popular young basso, will be one of the soloists, and an 
attractive program is promised. 

The Nashua (N. H.) Oratorio Society gave a success- 
ful concert on the evening of January 31, the most im 
portant program number being Gounod’s ‘Messe Solen- 





nelle.” Miss Anna Melendy, pianist, and E. G. Hood, 
conductor, are to be congratulated upon the satisfactory 
result of their efforts. 

The playing of Mme. Teresa Carrefio aroused enthu 
siasm at her recital given on January 30, under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Morning Musicale, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mme. Kaethe Pieczonka Walke-, the talented ‘cellist, 
and Miss Amy Murray, the gifted exponent of Scottish 
songs, took part in the Rainy Day Club’s program in the 
chapter room of Carnegie Hall on February 6, musical 
features being under the direction of Mme. Evans Von 
Klenner. “The Value of the Club to Women” and “Art 
in the Home” were the subjects of interesting papers read 
by Mrs. A. H. Brush and Mrs. J. W. Van Oost, re- 
spectively. 

Among musicians interested in the newly organized San 
Francisco (Cal.) Wagner Society, described in these col- 
umns last week, are: Frederick Zech, Edward Xavier 
Roelker, Oscar Weil, Mrs. Marriner Campbell, H. B. Pas- 
more, Robert Lloyd, Otto Bendix, Robert Tolmi, Aloys 
Lejeal, Dr. Franklin Palmer, D. S. Davis, E. J. Stark, J. 
Rabinowitz, Henri Fairweather, William F. Zech, Giulo 
Minetti, E. Werner, Wallace A. Sabin, Willard J. Batch- 
elder, Signor Abramoff, Miss Lottie Siegel, S. C. Fleisch- 
man, Arthur Fickenscher, S. Arrillaga, Benj. W. Fabian, 
Henry Bretherick, Mmes. Yda de Seminario, Grace Norei 
Dickman, Messrs. S. Homer Henley, Frederick H. Zim- 
merman, Mmes. Jessie D. Moore, Anna von Meyerinck, 
Eva Finney, Millie Flynn, Misses Ella V. McCloskey, 
Grace G. Davis, Bessie Wall, Messrs. J. F. Veaco, Carl 
Schwertfeger, I. E. Blake, Arthur Weiss, W. H. Colverd, 
C. R. Morse, D. Max Lawrence, Mrs. L. Sedgley Rey- 
nolds, W. R. Kneiss, W. B. Anthony, E. Lada. The fol- 
lowing music firms also are extending their patronage to 
the organization: Sherman & Clay, Clark Wise & Co., 
Kohler & Chase, Byron Mauzy, Benj. Curtaz, Adolph 
Bruen, Mauvais Company. 


Harvey-Becker Recital. 


N Buffalo on Tuesday, February 5, Dorothy Harvey, 
soprano, and Hugo Becker, ’cellist, gave a very suc- 
cessful recital for the Twentieth Century Club. That 
those who comprised the large, fashionable and critical 
audience were well pleased was evidenced by the enthusi- 
astic applause which greeted each number, both artists 
being obliged several times to respond to encores. Isidore 


Luckstone accompanied in his characteristically artistic 
manner. Following is the program: 


Sonate, A major canbe ewe Reethoven 

Hugo Becker. 

Chére Nuit..... ri: owbaneeee Bachelet 

Mrs. Dorothy Harvey 

Pe GH DID. 0 00060 cencseentesignones Boccherini 
Hugo Becker. 

a Fe a ee eee ; Liszt 

Serenade. pee ; Richard Strauss 

Mrs. Harvey 


DOES cinccikurhetces saevinneticnvestiensstok $agenespecceseoneen 

AT Oe OA ETA FOE jin aa Becker 

Valse Gracieuse...... ... Tee, ee es : : Becker 
Hugo Becker 

Harfenmadchenlied ............. : Saar 

See ES, We WOOUTE, 0 ccc ccccsesseddercee .Od French 


Bie TOMER. 6.6. ccccce : Chadwick 
Ri <sunescdabebeibacties bekubinasubadened - Valentini 
Largo, Allegro, Gavotte, Adagio, Allegro 
Hugo Becker. 
At the piano, Isidore Luckstone 


Electa Gifford’s Press Comments. 


iy addition to the estimates which appeared in last 
week's Musica Courter Electa Gifford has received 
favorable press comments, including the following 


Miss Gifford showed that she can sing F above high C with 
ease. The role of the Queen in “Huguenots” demands the great 
technic which this young queen of song proved herself to possess 
De Telegraaf, Amsteraam, September 16, 1899 


Miss Electa Gifford sang her words so distinctly that one could 
' 


understand perfectly the text, and her diction is far better than 
that of most of the Dutch singers. His singing was beautiful. 

After the Garden Scene she received a large basket of flowers 
which seemed to freshen her courage, and she threw herself into the 
role and finished with great enthusiasm. In the Church Scene she 
was exceptionally fine.—De Telegraaf, October 4, 1899 

Miss Electa Gifford as the Queen is charming. Her voice is 
especially beautiful in the high register, and she knows so well how 
to sing. Her technic is perfect. Her scales and trills fairly 
astonish the public.—Het Nemos van den Hague, September 18 
1899. 

Miss Electa Gifford as the Queen made a fine impression. Her 
beautiful voice rings out as clear as a silver bell, especially in the 
high register. Her coloratura work has reached a high state of per 
fection. Her conception of the role was most pleasing.—Amster 
damsche Courant, September 17, 1899. 

Miss Electa Gifford, the talented American cantatrice, is the 
idol of the Dutch, who never tire of applauding her. Miss Gifford, 
thanks to a voice so extremely high and of a purity so crystalline, 
has everywhere been received with flowers and bravos.—Le Man 
teau d’Arlequin, Brussels, November 18, 1900 


There is something delightfully winning about Miss Gifford 
Her fine and phenomenally high voice and sympathetic personality 
should carry her far. Her voice is a veritable curiosity in 
skyward range, in the upper register delicate and beautiful, if 
evanescent; lower, she possesses some fine tones, and lower still, a 
warm medium. Her arias, such as the pretty passage a 
“entrée de Lakmé,” and the “Chanson de la fille de Pariah,” ex 
hibited flashes of fine power. Personally Miss Gifford is fragile and 
girlish, rather too delicate for the rough usage demanded by a 
strenuous opera life-—Times-Democrat, New Orleans, December 


t the 


14, 1900. 


Miss Gifford, 


The performance last night served to introduce 
The débutante 


chanteuse legére, who was cast for the title role 
possesses a voice of great range, beautifully trained and of lovely 
quality, especially in the upper register. 

Her best work was unquestionably done in 
brilliant and highly embellished aria, with tinkling accompaniment, 
which she gave effectively and won great applause.—The Picayune 


New Orleans, December 14, 1900 


the Bell Song, a 





Miss Electa Gifford as Lakmé was a highly sympathetic and 


Her voice is particularly adapted to the soft, 


magnetic personality. 
very beautiful 


delicious love passages, the notes “files” being 
Her greatest triumph was in the Bell Song, when she received a 
ovation.—L’Abeille, New Orleans, December 14, 190 





E. PRESSON cence 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


Carlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera 
Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 


RESIDENCE: No. 2 WEST 104th STREET. 
(Central Park West.) 

















Address : 


JOSEPHINE S.W—, 


JACOBY, 


ee CONTRALTO. e@ ¢ 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





GEOKGE Hi. C. ENSWORTH, 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 


Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg., Broadway and 26th St., New York. <i BARI TON E. 
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THE MUSICAL CO 





Phrenology, Physiology 


and Psychology 


In Connection with Music and Singing. 


By Mme. Luisa Cappiani. 


{Address of Chairman on Wednesday evening, December 5, at the 
American Institute of Phrenology.] 

HRENOLOGY has proved that the brain’s organs 
have their separate locations, and it is the quality of 

the matter in the cells which decides the capacity, force 
and expression of the faculties. If a man employs him- 
self in a certain direction the gray matter in his brain cells 
works and becomes finer and grows to a powerful extent 
so that it influences even the formation of the skull, which 
many people choose to ridicule as bumps. The love or 
tendency of these certain faculties in preference to others 
is called talent, and if this talent is cultivated in that direc- 
tion high degree is acquired. It results, therefore, that 
the taste for music, sculpture, painting, or for any other 
science and art depends upon how nature has endowed in 
number, quality and size the relative brain cells. This 
constitution may be influenced by the environment, by the 
atmosphere and formation of the country. For instance, 
Italy, by its lovely formation, wonderful scenery of moun- 
tains, lakes and seas, its vegetation in fruits and flowers, 
and its balmy air, was so productive of geniuses that for 
centuries it has been called “la culla delle belle arti’ —the 
cradle of the beautiful arts 
“charity begins at home” is also influenced by the flat for 


The nation whose proverb is 


mation of its country, its fogs, its chilly atmosphere, so 
the people give their attention and faculties rather to 
things which can be lucrative for themselves and their 
country. Their productiveness is great in chemicals, steel, 


machinery, ore, and as fogs are mostly prevailing in that 


climate, s 


) favorable for grass, they have the finest breed 
of sheep, consequently their woolen material is renowned 
all over the world. Trade is the spirit of the Englishman, 
but not music 

The importation of Italian opera, first looked upon as a 
fad for the rich, revolutionized them considerably, and now 
the working classes are thoroughly enjoying music, and it 
is to be hoped that this awakening of the gray matter. in 
the musical direction, will give England the chance yet to 
bring forth a great musical composer. Wales and Ireland 
have lovely scenery, rich woodlands and their folksongs 
or national songs, as well as troubadours and poets 
abound. Another proof that the formation of the country 
influences the brain for music is Scotland with its moun- 
The old Scotch ballads are re- 
nowned, and Beethoven was so enthusiastically impressed, 


tains and beautiful lakes 


that he has written his eight Scotch ballads with violon- 


1! 


cello obligato The address continued: 


Phrenology has to do with every art and science It proves that 
thought required in all things, and that physiology can execute 
what the brain or mind commands. For instance, if a painter needs 
this or that color to bring out the proper effect in his painting, this 
very thought is already a command, and unconsciously makes him 
take up the very same color with his brush. The shoemaker must 
reflect upon what leather he will have to take for the different kind 
of boots. The piano player must think in his brain the key he must 
strike and his fingers obey. The singer must think of the tone in 
order that the larynx may adjust itself, physiologically, to the tone 
The air 


thought. The right emission of a tone is thus explained 


OURIER. 11 





vocal cords, by its friction, resound with the thought tone, just like 
the xolian harps, which are strings placed between a window, 
wherein the wind passing through makes the strings resound by its 
friction. This is a natural tone production, the vibration of which 
when guided in the sounding board of the human voice, the acous 
tic chamber in the nasal bridge, wherefrom all bony parts of the face 
are reached, to resound in sympathy with the one tone of the vocal 
cords. The voice becomes rich, fluie-like and beautiful. 

On the contrary, unnatural tone production is when muscular 
power of the throat is used and the tones become harsh and coarse; 
moreover, by producing the vowels in the throat the voice becomes 
hard, yielding neither to sentiment nor flexibility, and therefore re 
mains cold and unsympathetic. It is easily seen that the economi 





LUISA CAPPIANI. 


cal expenditure of the breath by guidance of the diaphragm goes 
also hand in hand with physiology 

After the generated thought by the mind the next factor, to exe 
cute correctly what the mind commands, is called dexterity, acquired 
by great practice. The sad fact which was told me of Robert Schu 
mann proves this. Schumann was already a great piano player, 
but his fourth finger gave him trouble—there is a cartilage which 
binds it somewhat to the third—and to gain time over his fellow 
students he had the idea to bind strings on these fingers when he 
went to bed, and with pulleys stretched them wide apart, that they 
might become independent of each other. At the beginning of this 
martyrdom sleep would not come, but presently he accustomed him 
self to the pain, and he slept and congratulated himself upon his 


invention. But what a disappointment awaited him. When he was 


through with stretching his fingers sufficiently he could not play at 
all. The laws of physiology must not be trespassed upon, and dex 
terity must be acquired by practice. Schumann, brooding over his 
misfortune, became almost insane with grief, and nearly took hi 
life, when by his love for music the idea suddenly came to him that 
he could compose. His ambition awakened in this direction, he 
set himself with all his might to work, and the world at large, and 
the artistic world especially, know how famous Robert Schumann 
became as a composer. A similar difficulty is with the violin and 
other string instruments. To become a violin virtuoso of renown 
one must begin to study at the age of four or five in order that the 
little hand may grow in the direction for reaching its fingers over 
the neck of the violin, by so early a practice to execute all the diffi 
cult passages written for this subtle instrument. To begin later in 
years when the hand and wrist are no longer pliable failure 
would be the result. 





n the lungs, which we call breath, passing the larynx, makes the 


Psychology has much to do with music in general, but much mors 
with singing, as by right training the vocal cords accept willingly 


» voice given to the public ir 


the soul’s mood and reflect it in th 
passionate phrasing 

I] have read, recently, an article in a monthly musical paper 
error 





Wagner and the Voice,” the writer of which is somewhat 


He writes that, “since Wagner has come into vogue, the voices of 











our stage singers are degenerating, and that it is this ‘new tendency 
of the musical art that causes the decline, as passionate phrasing 
by giving out vitality makes the voice husky and rse 

Oh, no! On the contrary Wher the ton ur perly | 
duced, they become by emotion more intense, rout i beautif 
and work as if by magic upon the fee g f ene rl 
could certainly not be the case with coarse and husky tones, these 
coming from faulty emission 

It is also incorrect that only for Wagner's musical dramas psy 
chological passion is required. The writer says W e the Italian 
music and operas down to Meyerbeer called upon the artists f 
voluminous and well trained vocal powers—qualities largely externa 
and physiological—Wagner demands from his singers depth of sou 
dramatic fire, and a play of grand passions which transport the 
into psychical hurricanes.”” The change f the title f opera 
music-drama has placed Wagner's Titanic and sensual music in an 
uncommon light, although it is nothing more than the music-drama 
(the opera) of Beethoven's Fide Be Norma” and tl 
historical fact of Katherine de Medici’s massacre f The H 
guenots,”” by Meyerbeer. Is there no depth of u n the love 
Countess Leonore, who, under the name f Fidel wandering 
in disguise of a laborer for a period of two years in Spain, enduring 
all hardships to find her husband, Florestan, wl was captured and 
imprisoned in a dungeon by the rage f a jealous statesmar 
rival; the divine love and thanksgiving offering to God for having 
found and liberated her husband Is there r pa n and de 
of soul in Beethoven's music The tende e of Valentine 
Raoul in Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots the passion and fire of the 
Catholic fanaticism and the wild not« {f the Protestants’ massacre 
Are the deaths of Lucia and Edgard f Romeo and Juliette, of 
Marguerite in “Faust,”’ &c., « where Selika poison 
herself, by remaining under ee, are they not music 
dramas under short title of oper: Il sang Wagner's Elizabet 
in ““Tannhauser” and Ortrude in “I engrin I voice never 
became husky or coarse. If the singer fs g pass ate 
roles as Selika in “L’Africaine” should become hoarse by the loss 
of energy of the body, the poor manager would soon be obliged 
close his theatre 

The decline or loss of voice may be ascribed some " Ric 
Wagner’s music, by the facility of its vocal execution. Its leng 
recitatives may be considered difficult for declamat there is 
no difficulty whatever in rendering his role which are entirely de 


void of artistic fioritures, of runs and trills 
by physiological dexterity. After long study and practice the voice 
becomes elastic and flexible, and with the 


tone is able to express the softest tenderness of emotion as well as 


fire and passion of the soul without becoming hoarse As there are 
no physiological difficulties in Wagner's music, every musical young 
girl possessing a good voice may be drilled in Wagner's roles in a 
very short time, but not having gone th ] 1 f sing 
ing, and not having the proper emiss rte passage 
by pressing the muscles of the throat, eavy orche 


tration, they think they are con 





n order to be heard—the loss of voice consequence. 


At the beginning this shouting has some effect, the beauty of the 
& & ) 


young, fresh voice covering all defects rhe singer makes a s es 

but not for a long fime Without conscient is and cu 
ture of the voice, this organ comes to grief by \ fire 
and passion, but by lack of vocal education, the trair whict 





to his voice such sound 





gives to the singer the capability to 


colors which the intelligence of the moment demands, for deptl 
of soul, tenderness, fire and passion, without screaming. With this 
artistic singing psychology receives its full rights, and it is this 
which was Wagner's iatention. He thought so much of the accom 


lishments of a singer that he made a petition to His Majesty King 
' 








sis II. to create a singing school in Munich, and in all his writ 
ings he advises even instrumen ts to study the ar f ng 
that they may learn at the same time with more intelligence the 
phrasing upon their own respective instruments 
Let us then respect Dr. Gall, who discovered, a indred years 
ago, the location of the different powers or faculties in the brair 
Let us profit by the researches of his f wers, W have « 
stantly added to our knowledge of the intricate workings the 
brain, and have shown that the noble science { phrer gy t 
been working hand in hand with anatomy, physiology and psyct 
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Miss Pauline Dunstan gave a recital at Spokane, Wash., 
in January 

Mrs. H. R. Harbison entertained recently at San Diego, 
Cal., with an informal musical. 

The pupils of Miss Hamme’s piano classes gave a recital 
January 25 at Wilmington, N. C. 

The pupils of Miss Gertrude Wilcox gave a musical re- 
cital at Lowell, Mass., January 29. 

Frederic C. Martin gave the second of his symphony 
talks at Harrisburg, Pa., on the Ist. 

Miss Florence Julia Doane sang two numbers at ves- 
pers at the Unitarian Church January 27 

\ pupils’ recital was given at the Waco (Tex.) Con- 
servatory of Music the last week in January. 

Miss Florence Schinkel gave a musical to the younger 
members of her class, February 2, at San Diego, Cal. 

Mrs. Jones’ pupils gave a musical recital at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Watts, St. Helens, Ore., in January. 

Mrs. Villette Chase Bray gave a parlor recital to one 
class of her piano pupils at her residence, Lynn, Mass., 
recently. 

Professor Botefuhr’s pupils gave a program at the Con- 
servatory, South Thirteenth street, Fort Smith, Ark., Jan- 
uary 26 

The pupils of Mrs. Idella Nichols Gardner gave a pi- 
ano recital on January 23 at the Kingsley School, Essex 
Fells, N. J 

Mrs. Edwin F. Schneider, of San José, Cal., has been 
engaged as soloist for one of the Loring Club concerts 
in San Francisco 

A recital was given by the pupils of the Desauer-Troost- 
wyk School of Music at Republican Hall, New Haven, 
Conn., January 30 

Arthur M. Ely and James P. McVey, both of the Uni- 
versity of Athens, Ohio, gave a recital recently at the 
University Auditorium 
be given by Mr. Keck at Omaha, Neb., 


on February 15, when the cantata, “Rebekah,” by Sir 


A concert will 


Joseph Barnby, will be sung 

Miss Abby Lawrence gave the first of her four recitals 
planned for her city pupils at the residence of Mrs. F. 
Herz, Sioux City, la., last week. 

Miss Rachel Jamieson, Miss Teresa McCormick and 
Miss Gertrude Colby, of Troy, N. Y., took part in a con- 
cert at Hoosick Falls February 13. 

Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt had the music in charge at the 
meeting of Sorosis in San Francisco, Cal., last week. 
Mrs. Elkus and her son Albert were soloists. 

\ faculty recital was given by the Wittenberg Con- 
servatory of Music in Springfield, Ohio, recently, by 
Charles Holstein, Wilmer D. Lewis and Herman H. 
Kaeuper 

Prof. F. W 


Hamer’s class gave a piano recital at the 





assisted by pupils of Miss E. Louise Hopkins and Miss 
Sarah Greenleaf Frost. 

Miss Rose Greenleaf gave a musical at Springfield, 
Mass., January 29, assisted by Clarence Bacon and Miss 
Julia Dickinscn 

A piano recital was given by Miss Ada F. Murray 
at Norfolk, Va., January 29. Miss Murray was assisted 
by Miss Cornelia Norma Grahn and Miss Grace Kerns 

A recital was given by the pupils of Miss Anna E. 
Razey recently at the home of Mrs. C. H. Wilcox, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Miss Razey was assisted by Miss Clara Ab- 
bott, Mr. Silliman and Mr. Wilcox. 

Mrs. Clara Blakeman, Miss Helen Bradley, Joseph Cal- 
houn and Raymond A. McGee assisted Miss Carolyn 
Rivers, organist, at a recital in the Silliman Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Cohoes, recently. 

Mr. Russel’s recital of German song took place at the 
Antwerp, Albany, N. Y., January 28, under the patronage 
of a number of prominent society women. Miss Elizabeth 
Lape and Miss Ella J. Graham assisted. 

Some of Professor Armelline’s pupils gave a concert at 
Little Rock, Ark, January 25. Among those who ap- 
peared were Miss Rosa Borosky, Miss Agnes Harrison, 
Miss Vera Thomas and Miss Clara Levinsin. 

At his recent concert in Seattle, Wash., F. W. Zimmer- 
man was assisted by Mrs. ‘Carl Hoffman, Miss Alice 
Wakefield, Miss Calma Larson, Dr. Cari Hoffman and 
Louis Singerman. Isidore Singerman was the accom- 
panist. 

The mayor of the city of Melbourne, Australia, has in- 
stituted a series of free concerts, which are being held in 
the town hall. It is said that the result is an overcrowded 
house, and that the wealthy people attend in as great num- 
bers as the poor. 

The following took part in a recent concert at Alameda, 
Cal.: Mrs. E. A. Bradford, Miss Ray Scott, E. H. Mc- 
Candlish, Frank Palmer, H. S. Stedman, Mrs. C. A. Al- 
lardyce, Mrs. Grace Outram, C. A. Katzenbach, C. A. 
Mahy and A. V. Sykes. 

A program of music was given at the Higbee School, 
Memphis, Tenn., January 25, at 8 o’clock. The teachers 
of the school of music are: Piano, Misses Martha Tru- 
deau, Lucie Pettit and Emma Lindsey; vocal, Thomas J 
Pennel, and elocution, Miss June Southwell. 

At Ralph L. Baldwin’s twenty-ninth recital at the First 
Church, Northampton, Mass., January 28, Harry W. Kid- 
der played a new viola recently made by his father, M. L 
Kidder, of that city. The instrument is much larger than 
the ordinary viola, and the quality of tone richer and fuller 
than that produced by the smaller instruments. 

A musical was given January 26 at the Y. M. C. A. Au- 
ditorium, New Orleans, La., by the pupils of Mrs. Isabelle 
M. Pilcher. A gold medal for the greatest improvement 
on the piano during the year was given to Miss Cornelia 
Windelkin, and silver medals for excellence on the same 
instrument were given to Miss Lillie Flick and Miss Vio- 
let Drott. 

The guests at the musical given by Misses Pauline and 
Louise Romare at Atlanta, Ga., January 29, were Mrs. 
Oscar Pappenheimer, Mrs. E. P. King, Miss Colquitt, 
Mrs. Robert Lowry, Mrs. Henry Neiler, Mrs. Julius 
Brown, Miss Martha Brown, Miss Dibble, Mrs. William 
Dickson, Mrs. I. Y. Sage, Mrs. R. Wayne Wilson, Mrs. 
Burton Smith, Mrs. W. W. Gray, Mrs. Henry B. Tomp- 
kins, Mrs. George Traylor, Miss Toombs, Mrs. Hugh In- 
man, Mrs. Francis Bradley, Mrs. Hallock, Mrs. J. T. 
Dargan, Miss Ret Dargan, Miss Sally Brown, Mrs. W. P. 


OURIER. 


Pattillo, Mrs. Alexander King, Mrs. J. A. Childs, Miss 
Susan Harwood, Miss Ragan, Mrs. W. C. Jarnagin, Miss 
Snook, Mrs. Forrest Adair, Miss Virginia Hardin, Miss 
James, Mrs. Porter King, Mrs. J. C. Ormstead, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Alston, Mrs. B. H. Abbott, Mrs. Edward Brown, Mrs. 
Samuel Lumpkin and Mrs. Robert Emory Park. 

The vocal pupils of Mrs. M. Aida Smith-Lee, assisted 
by Miss Edith A. Woodman and Edwin C. Woodman 
and Mabel Edna Parsons, gave a concert at Somerville, 
Mass., January 30. Miss Lucy C. Loveys, Mrs. Emma 
Kinnie Evett, Miss Jeanette Gunsenhiser, Miss Edith 
Forrest Ross, Miss Getha Holly and Miss Lena E 
Holden were the pupils who took part. 

The second pupils’ recital of the Hartford (Conn.) Con- 
servatory of Music, W. V. Abel] manager, was given 
January 28 at their studio in the Hartford Life Insurance 
Company’s Building. Those taking part were Misses 
Phillips, Williams, Crosby, Keeney, Keyes, Rich, Goode- 
nough and Messrs. Markel, Eaton, Bullard, Mills, Deles- 
dernier and Wunder. 

The following pupils of Miss Helen M. Leavitt took 
part in a recent concert at Melrose, Mass.: Miss Plaskett, 
Jessie Ramsdell, Florence Swan, Frances Young, Mildred 
Aldrich, Lillian Nowell, Blanche Howe, Grace Jones, 
Lawrence and Edward Eaton, Edna Jones, Henry AIl- 
drich, Hazel Bowser, Marian Gowdey, Louise Walker, 
Mabel Atton, Luella Bent and Willie Berry 

The following students of the Southern Conservatory of 
Music, Rome, Ga., gave a recital January 25: Miss Ada 
Miller, Miss Florence Priece, Miss Louise Spullock, Miss 
Frances Spullock, Miss Phebe Hughes, Mrs. Fortin, Miss 
Annie Laurie Morris, Miss Marion Van Dyke, Miss Janie 
Fahy, Stafford Montgomery, Miss Nellie Watts, Miss 
Dorothy Grahame, Miss Annie Belle Croft and Miss Lu- 
cile Moses. 

Dr. H. J. Stewart’s oratorio, “The Nativity,” was re- 
peated, by request, at Trinity Church, San Francisco, Cal., 
last Sunday, the oratorio being rendered by the choir of 
Trinity—Miss Millie Flynn, Mrs. J. S. Birmingham, H 
M. Fortescue, Alfred Kelleher, T. G. Elliott, F. G. B. 
Mills and W. R. Kneiss. Nathan Landsberger played the 
solo, “Adoration of the Magi,” and also some solos dur 
ing the offertory. Mrs. Nathan Landsberger rendered 
the harp obligato. 

Ben Franklin gave a song recital recently at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Harmon Pumpelly Read, Albany, N. Y 
He will sing in concert at Whitestone and Manhassett, 
L. I., Wednesday and Thursday; at Schaghticoke, Feb- 
ruary 11; at Watervliet, February 12, and at the Lincoln 
dinner in Albany, February 14. Mr. Franklin will sing 
the part of Nanki Poo in a production of “The Mikado” 
at Cohoes, February 18 and 19, and at the banquet of the 
Troy Lodge of Elks, February 21 

The soloists at Worcester, Mass., when “Frithjof and 
Ingeborg” will be produced as an oratorio are Theodor 
Bjorksten, of New York city; Mrs. Lillian Hanson Gray, 
Miss Minnie L. Rice, Bret. George, of New York city; 
A. R. Frank, of Marlboro; C. A. Gray, M. C. Snyder, 
E. Hitchcock and C. E 3oston. The 
chorus at present contains the following, many of whom 
are well-known Worcester singers: Mrs. D. F. Rourke, 
Mrs. Eva Van Dinsmore, Miss Eva Dansereau, Miss 
Annie Hickey, Miss Florence Warfield, Mrs. J. C. Holin 
gren, Mrs. J. H. Blackmer, Miss Minnie Bump, Miss 
Katherine F. Simmonds, Miss Elizabeth Kneeland, Miss 
Blanche Cane, Miss C. A. Phetteplace, Miss Christina 


Stevens« yn, of 





Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va., on January 25, 
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Frigugliettie, Miss Ida Harper, Miss Annie Cameron, 
Miss Wyona Orcott, Miss Esther Carlson, Miss Jennie 
Brand, Miss Queenie Bennett, Miss Amy Bennett, Miss 
Florence Bullard, Miss Mamie McDowell, Miss Annie 
McKenna, Miss Louise Tavreau, Miss Mary Laydon, 
Miss McTierman, Miss Rose McMay, Miss Mabel War- 
ren, Miss Anne Fyrberg, Miss Christina Kuntson, Miss 
Katherine Whalen, Miss Hilda Brush, Miss H. A. Rand, 
Miss Olive Flint, Miss Alma Zetterberg, Miss Eva Ahl, 
Miss Hulda England, Miss Bertha Rice, Miss Bertha 
Carlson, Miss Annie Mellin, Miss Alvena Mellin, Miss 
Mary Mellin, Miss Eva Blackmer, Miss Nina White, Miss 
Grace Hawes, Miss C. E. Browning, Miss L. D. Walton, 
Miss Ethel Penticost, Miss M. A. Pierce, Mrs. W. A. 
King, Mrs. H. W. Jenkins, Mrs. P. E. Towne, Mrs. J. C. 
Holingren, Mrs. J. H. Blackmer, Mrs. Henry Rice, Mrs 
A. F. Mossman, Miss A. F. Mellen, Miss Eva Herbert, 
Miss Sarah Gallagher, Miss E. C. Shepard, Mrs. S. D. 
Norwood, Mrs. F. J. Fisher, Mrs. Henry Haas, Mrs. Wil- 
mont Aldrich, Mrs. L. N. Cate, Mrs. W. L. Porter, Mrs. 
B. F. Brown, Mrs. Joel Stang, Mrs. W. A. Shute, Mrs. 
Marie Sarty, Miss Alice Devlin, Miss Cornelia Lawrence, 
Miss A. M Lawrence, Miss Jennie 
Cameron, Miss Alma Cron, Miss Lillie Levenson, Miss 
Mary Jerome, Miss Anna Harford, Miss Signe Bjorkquist, 
Miss Jennie Fisher, Miss K. A. Sullivan, Miss Louise 
Gunnison, Miss Sadie Kelleher, Miss Etta Coughlin, Miss 
Minnie Cooper, Miss Anna Reed, Miss Emma Delorme, 
Miss Pearl Rice, Miss Gertrude Yeomens, Miss Clemen- 
tine Ricker, Miss Lena Pomeroy, Mrs. G. Arnold, Miss 
A. Sheehan, James Blake, Henry Mark, John H. Black- 
mer, George Stanilaus, Albert Bolin, Gustaf Sandin, Mal 

colm Johnson, H. Fenton, F. P. Lawrens, A. P. Oxley, 
Nelson Lavigne, James L. Warren, W. A. King, James 
Hopwood, Charles F. Brown, John L. Emmons, T. Sa- 
ther, Nils C. Ostrand, B. E. Towne, Thomas Harris, Wil- 
liam Fogelberg, Alfred Hutson, Herbert S. Hall, Francis 
Conant, E. E. Haywood, Edward Whitton, F. H. Small, 
George Gould, Carl Grundstrom, C. E. Stevenson, Joseph 
Tubeidy, Carl Tideman, George C. McKibben, Robert C. 
Streeter, A. R. Klingloff, John Leake, Joel Staug, Leo 
Berger, Harry Garrepy, John Wallin, Alfred Nyberg, 
Oscar Sandholm, Marcus Gulbrandson, E. W. Wahlund, 
Charles Nord, Fred Olson, N. Nilson, Charles Wilder, 
A. H. Oakley, J. Harvey Curtis, W. H. Beaumont, W. W. 

Aldrich, F. H. Clark, C. T. Buckman, L. N. Cate, G. F. 
Conant, F. A. Burr, Gustaf Fyrberg, Oscar Englund, 
John Berg, M. Bjorkstrom, N. P. Larson, Hugo Swen- 
son, A. Loesberg, Knut Englund, Oscar Anderson, P. H. 
Magnuson, L. V. K. Van De Mark, Bruno Anderson, 
John Anderson and John Sheehan 


Lawrence, Miss C 


Empty Seats at Mendelssohn Hall. 


OWS of empty benches faced the performers at Men- 
R delssohn Hall last Thursday evening, although the 
program contained the delightful but seldom heard 
Brahms’ Clarinet Trio, op. 114. This work would have 
attracted a number of musicians and amateurs, but as the 
concert was badly managed and in an unbusinesslike man- 
ner, the result was that the very people who would have 
desired to hear such a work knew nothing about the af- 
fair. A music publishing firm had the sale of tickets for 
some concerts, but music publishers are not managers. 


Tenor Albert Quesnel. 

This singer is fast becoming known as one who al- 
ways makes a success, whether it be in operatic, concert 
or church music. He recently took part in a concert at 
the Hotel Majestic, sang at Roseville Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and also at a special service at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church (both in Newark), and, in an ad- 
joining city, in Massenet’s “Eve” and Gaul’s “Holy City.” 
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Hugo Becker. 
The Celebrated ’Cellist Creates Great Enthusiasm 
at His New York Debut. 
NOTHER aartist who has come and conquered 


in New York is Hugo Becker, the cele 
His playing at the 





brated German ’cellist 
last New York concert of the 


phony Orchestra captured the hearts of the 


3oston Sym 


audience and the heads of the critics Following aré¢ 
extracts from criticisms in the daily papers: 

Mr. Becker is an artist with a mission. His style is that whic 
makes the violoncello a solo instrument to be listened to with grat 
tude. Its true field is that of sustained song, and, with al! the ornate 
adornments with which the ingenuous melodies of Haydn were 


tricked out, such was the skill of the player that they all sounded 
like song. Mr. Becker’s reposefulness of style is a benison to | 
hearers; it can serve a beautiful purpose as a model for our singer 
His command of nuance is perfect, and the tone of his instrument 
entrancing. A full measure of appreciation was his reward. N n 
strumental artist has played with the Boston Orchestra who won the 
hearts and captured the judgment of his hearers more completely 
than he I 


His was a memorable triumph.—New York Tribune 


Hugo Becker, a German violoncello virtuoso with an excellent Con 


tinental reputation, played Haydn’s musical and effective concerto in 
D, with almost unimpeachable technics. Mr. Becker is a tall, s 
dierly looking man, who takes his art seriously There was n 
“scooping,” no fond dandling of his instrument, no heroics or fire 
works. Even the Gevaert cadenza brought forth no vain digital dis 
play or zxsthetic posturing. All was dignified, solid, scholarly. His 
tone is full, resonant, but not liquid. It is ductile from bottom 
top, and its timbre is musical, if not exactly sensuous 

The magnificent Stradivarius ’cello on which he plays is one tha 
must contain angelic voices within its shapely form; but Mr. Becker 


belongs to the sober school of ‘cello players. He aims at interpreting 


the composer’s intentions, so we felt that there were many possibili 


ties and much muted eloquence within the resounding walls of his 
strument However, of Becker's success last night there was n 
doubt. He was recalled four or five times, but the wise pr s 
which discourages encores at these concerts bade him refuse the flat 


tering invitations. We hope that this sterling art 





some of the more modern concertos for violoncello, such as the Lalo 
and Saint-Saéns, or, better still, because of its novelty, the one by 
Eugen d’Albert.—New York Sun 





Mr. Becker, the cellist, achieved an immediate and well deserved 
success. He may be accepted without reservation as a vir f 
the first rank. He bas a magnificent ‘cello, from whic with m 


terly skill, he draws # big, round, masculine tone. He has 
p ete and sure technic. Hs ‘ntonation is admirable, even in the m 





rapid passages, the most complicated double stopping, and the most 
hazardous jumps. His bowing is firm and elastic and full of life 
He played last night with excellent finish, yet with abundant spirit 
and power. His style, thought it disclosed the possession of a tem 
perament far beyond the demands of the antiquated concert was 
appropriate to the work in hand. We have no doubt tha ] 
ern composition Mr. Becker would make a brilliant eff« w 

the Haydn work, which ‘cellists in search of additions to their reper 
tory have unearthed of late, he established himself at once in pub 
lic favor. He will be welcome whenever he appears here New 


York Times. 





The soloist was Hugo Becker In considering his work in 
Gevaert's edition of Haydn's Concerto for violonce in D there 
must at the outset be conceded to him a perfect mastery of the 
mechanical possibilities of his instrument, a great grace of manner 


and considerable intellectual insight His fingering partook of the 





highest forms of technic—it was brilliant, a ed always accu 
rately pitched. Mr. Becker must be given high place as an artist 
He was rapturously applauded, being recalled seven or eight times 


in the hope of an encore.—New York Herald 

The soloist was Hugo Becker, an Alsatian ‘cellist, who has won 
laurels in many European cities. His playing of the difficult 
Concerto added another to his list of successes It was 





achievement from every point of view. The Concerto in th 
movement does not breathe the usual Haydn spirit of simplicity 





and naivete. It abounds in difficult technical work, and closes I 
a cadenza written by Gevaert, apparently with no other purpose than 
to challenge the virtuosi to struggle with its almost insurmountable 
difficulties. But Mr. Becker went at his herculean task with the 


calm assurance of long experience and expertness, and so his 





double stopping, his octaves and flageolets were as nearly perfect a 
it is possible to make them 
In the beautiful second movement he displayed a soulful tone and 
great expressiveness, and the last movement, with its piquant themes 
was given with brilliancy and finish. It was not surprising that 
| 
| 
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listeners were moved to an enthusiastic outburst of applause It was 
only just recognition of the work f a great artist.--New York 
Journal. 
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American School of Opera. 


| HE students of the American Schoo) of Opera per 
formed the third act of “Faust” and the first act of 
“Cavalleriz 





Rusticana” at e Berkeley Lyceum Theatre 
on January 29. The work done showed evidences of care 
ful and conscientious teaching, combined with hard work 
on the part ¢ e young men and w n students 

\ chorus thirty \ s, composed nb he 

New York Opera As q we i W " 
e more coaci gz W sing W £ p vigor! 

I © dd is Ww \ c y 5 y ip one 
or two essayed parts which were somewhat beyond then 

Maria Strakosch, who sang the role of Santuzza, proved 

to be a better actress than a singer Che upper tones of 
; r | st ? t r Tt 


her voice are hare ament 


nd torced jut she Nas tempe 





and acts with her whole soul 











Allen C. Hinckley, who sang Mephistopheles, has a deep 
resonant basso, which he uses with intelligence His 
large voice and almost ideal stage presence would point 
to a successful oper ireer 

Iver Anderson, as Turiddu, displayed a dr tic ter 
voice of much promise Andreas Schneider sang Alfi 
His voice is a baritone of fine ty good range 

S. C. Bennett conducted Th ca was as fol ws 

FAUST 

A II! I I e ( 
Marg r I ( 
Siebe Tean I ( t 
Martha Helen Ker 
Mephistopheles A C. Hinckley 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 

Act I Scene A 5S in Street—Easter Morning 

Santuzza, a ige g M iS h 
I a, Alfio’s wife Frances Golder 
Lucia, Turiddu’s mothe Helen Ker 
I id returned soldier Iver Ander 
Alfio, the village teamster Andreas Schneid« 
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— “The Foreign | Opera.” 


A Communication. 


New York, February 9, 1901. 


kiditors The Musical Courier: 

&) N your excellent editorial on “The Foreign Opera” 

Y contained in your last issue, it seems to me that 
. several phases of the situation were passed by with 

a few words when in reality their bearing upon the 
subject should be emphasized. 

The points I should like to bring out are these: (1) 
(hat the question is one of national importance and not 
merely of local interest. (2) That because the system 
under which grand opera is now produced in this city is 
artificial and abnormal, the people do not receive the right 
sort of benefit from it. 

Before going further it is perhaps hardly necessary for 
me to state that I heartily agree with you in condemning 
the present foreign opera scheme as being pernicious in its 
influence and detrimental to the cause of good music— 
the very cause it should be first and foremost to uphold! 

But let it be remembered by all means that the cause 
is national. It is not New York city alone that is effected, 
but the country at large. It is not exclusively New York 
money that has kept this false system so long alive, but 
the money of the American people, and just as the prin 
ciple you uphold embodies an inherent truth that is ap- 
plicable to all times and all places, so the pernicious re- 
sults of this artificial state of affairs make themselves felt 
everywhere to a greater or less degree, even in the re- 
motest sections of this fair land of ours. 

Mr. Grau is the victim of circumstances over which he 
no longer has any control, but which are entirely of his 
own making. It seems inconceivable that with his well- 
known business acumen he should not have realized in the 
beginning that by starting out on a false basis he would 
eventually be led into managerial pitialls from which it 
would be well-nigh impossible to extricate himself, except 
by first annihilating that which it took years of hard work 
and dollars galore to build up, and which more dollars 
and more work can no longer maintain, no matter how 
hard he may try. The foreign opera scheme is already a 
great, and it threatens to become an insurmountable, ob 
stacle in the path along which the normal development of 
the musical life of the nation, has to travel, and we all 
know that is slow enough at best. We do not want or 
need this added thorn in the flesh to aggravate the present 
condition. 

The “Star” system is a contagious disease, manifesting 
itself in various forms and degrees of virulence according 
to the condition of affairs in the locality it happens to 
invade. If it does nothing else, it may take merely the 
form of “all-star” concerts in those places where opera is 
unheard of. Monstrous affairs that have nothing to do 
with art, but are on a level identical with that now ruling 
on upper Broadway 3ut whatever form it does take, it 
also takes the people’s money, and perverts for its own use 
that which is given in the name of art. 

Everyone’s attention is concentrated on the singers when 
it comes to a question of the opera. A change of cast, 
owing to some slight indisposition or trivial whim, or for 
perhaps a more serious reason, is hard on the box office 
s one of the best proofs that 


receipts And right here 
the evil results of educating the public to think of the per- 
formers first, last and all the time, are beginning to be felt 


also in the managerial office. Mr. Grau struggled long 


against adopting the custom of returning the money when 
an accident necessitated a change in the cast. But the people 
clamored for it, and finally demanded it, and so he was 
forced to comply. Why? Because for years he had been 
booming his singers and not the works produced, and all 
the public now cares for is the cast. 

Entirely aside from the one fact that failure of his pet 
scheme is staring Mr. Grau in the face, we have the other 
grave one to consider, that the public fails to derive the 
benefit, educational and otherwise, that would be derived 
from grand opera produced under some other than the 
star system. 

The announcement that a new opera is to be given 
scarcely starts a ripple, but let it become known that a 
brand new tenor or prima donna is to make a début, and 
everyone is wildly excited—provided the astute press 
agent has been sufficiently extravagant in his preliminary 
puffs to create a widespread interest in the newcomer. 

That is what the people go to the opera for. To see 
as much as to hear the singers—never the work. Is any 
attention paid to the libretto? Is any thought given to 
the content of the work as a music drama? Are the ma- 
jority of people who have been attending the opera for 
years capable of telling you anything about the difference 
between the Italian and German schools? No! But they 
can tell you that Madame X. dresses such and such a part 
differently from Madame Y., and that Signor A. has two 
more top notes than their other favorite tenor. 

In the beginning, however, people attended the opera 
for the sake of the music, and it is only by this hothouse 
forcing process that their natural proclivities to enjoy 
music have been perverted into wrong channels. Because 
it is abnormal and artificia] it is bound to be short lived, 
and it is only by sheer cleverness and an undaunted spirit 
that Mr. Grau has been able to keep it going so long. 

Give us opera on a fair basis; good artists at reasonable 
salaries (they can be had); careful attention to detail; a 
good ensemble; and if this is accomplished, opera, both 
in foreign tongues and in the vernacular, will be a live 
factor in the musical welfare of the nation, instead of 
being a sure road to bankruptcy for the manager and a 
financial and artistic bugbear to the people at large. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wickes Play at a Musicale. 


ME. LISA DELHAZE WICKES, the Belgian pian- 
ist, and Alired Donaldson Wickes, the violinist, 
provided the program at a musicale given last Wednes- 
day evening by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Forster Walton, in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Merwin. The affair was 
held in one of the large studios at Carnegie Hall. About 
200 guests were present, and the musical features were 
especially delightful. 

Mr. Wickes as violin solos played a Bach air, and in 
marked contrast a Hungarian Dance by Brahms. Ma- 
dame Wickes as piano solos played a Pastorale and 
Presto by Scarlatti and Chopin Ballade. Both artists 
were received with enthusiasm. 


Harriette Cady. 

Miss Harriette Cady, the pianist, has been meeting with 
success. Recently she appeared in Montreal, taking part 
in two Sunday concerts, a symphony orchestra event, a 
public recital and a private musicale, the latter being given 
by Hector Mackenzie. The Canadian press referred in 
very favorable terms to Miss Cady’s work on these occa 
sions. On March 6 she will give a recital in New York 


: The Purpose of Music Teaching. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

HOULD it be taken for granted that the pur 
< pose of every person beginning or continuing 
lessons under a piano teacher is to learn to 
play the piano for others to hear? Should it 
be considered a sufficient condemnation of any piano 
teacher’s methods and objects to say that some one, or 
several, or even that all of his pupils cannot play?—using 
the term in the sense of attractive and remunerative con 
cert playing. Is a music teacher really a teacher—an 
educator—or only a trainer? If he is a trainer, one en 
gaged in fitting pupils to attract audiences at paying prices 
and entertain them by performance of piano music for an 
hour or two at a time, where are his results? You cata 
logue in a recent issue thirty-eight solo pianists before 
this country this season. Let us assume that they fill the 
bill; what sort of a success is that for a piano teaching 
profession? Suppose there are 1,000 piano teachers in 
New York city, suppose that they average ten pupils each, 
and suppose that it requires ten years to make a concert 
pianist out of a pupil; should we not then reasonably ex 
pect to see an average of 1,000 concert pianists prepared 
for their service to the public each year in New York city 
alone? Yet you count but a beggarly thirty-eight from all 

sources and for the whole country! 

Look at it in another way. Here is a talented young 
lady, who has studied the piano for nine years or so. She 
has mastered technic, she has acquired a repertory, she 
can “play piano” and she is just about to make her début 
with every prospect of success, when, by accident, sh« 
crushes her fingers so that it is necessary to amputate 
several of them. What has she to show for her years of 
labor? What has she gained from her piano study that 
will make life more significant to her now that she is a 
cripple? These are no idle questions, for if hands are not 
frequently maimed so that fingers are amputated, piano 
technic is still frequently rendered of no avail by physical 
infirmity. Is it wise to make the goal for every pupil the 
technical mastery of the keyboard when the successes in 
attaining that object are so very, very few in proportion, 
and when the risk of disaster is so hazardous? 

When a person enters school and begins the study of 
arithmetic nobody expects that she will presently bring a 
blackboard into the parlor and entertain a company with 
lightning calcuiations, or even that she will compute the 


number of words in every article she reads in the paper, 
to demonstrate the capacity of her teacher or her own 
faithfulness in study. Even if in maturity she finds that 
she has so far forgotten how to extract a cube root that 
she cannot help her daughter with her lessons on that 


subject, the fact is not regarded as evidence that her study 
of arithmetic was of no use to her. If a person tries to 
exhibit her knowledge of a foreign language by interpo 
lating words and phrases from it into her conversation or 
correspondence, so doing is regarded as giving more evi 
dence of conceit than of culture; yet the study of lan 
guages is looked upon as a great desideratum 

Our teachers of arithmetic, language and other school 
subjects are teachers indeed, whose pupils leave them with 
minds broadened and cultivated, able to appreciate nu 
merical relations, the force of words and the meaning of 
life. Pupils are sent to them to be educated, and they 
leave with minds trained and disciplined, although they 
may soon forget the subjects taught and the rules acquired 
It may be questioned whether as high praise can be given 
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vur teachers of music in general. We see the music stores 
flooded with trash; we find people of wealth and culture 
offering as musical entertainment to their friends dance 
rhythms and rag-time abominations; we see churches 
which are attended by people of prominence and learning 
adopting hymn tunes, engaging choirs and listening to 
anthems that are far from being artistic or worthy of their 
associations; we find persons attracted to concerts almost 
wholly by the soloist and listening to the soloist to judge 
of technic ution; we find critics harping upon how 
this or that difficulty was performed and how superior 
this one’s play is to that one who was heard last season; 
in a word, find neither musical culture nor a large 
body of accomplished pianists as a result of all the alleged 
has done this 


or exec 


we 


music and piano teaching that been in 


country. 
It seems to me the purpose of music teachiug should be 


the culture and development of the pupil. The student 
should be trained to such a position of hand as will best 
adapt it to the keyboard, such a condition of muscles as 


will result in of touch, such control of 


the best 
motions that they will be most uniform and equal and least 
expensive in such freedom in changing loca 
tion of hand (crossings as adapted to scales and arpeggios) 


quality 


nerve force 


as will put the entire range of the keyboard in use, and 
some development of strength and endurance. So much 
can be done by the aid of a practice clavier in from six 
to twelve weeks, and then the student is ready face all 
the difficulties in a quite large range of most beautiful 
music. Whether anything further is specifically attempted 
in technic or not is a matter of secondary importance. The 
acquainting of the student with the literature of music by 


nd careful examination is the prime consid 
has been properly 
or done in an 
manner mquering the highest 
if sufficient pains have been taken 


wide reading a 
foundation of technic 


to be 


eration. If the 


laid, nothing will have unlearned 


different 
flights of virt 


essentially in c 


uosity, and 
immense importance of abso 


Nobody 


the pupil will appreciate the 


lute precision, clearness and faithful interpretation 


need feel badly to have it said that a pupil so trained can 
not play. What of it? Who wants to hear her play? At 
least, if she has had time enough. she may know what 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Men 
delssohn, Schumann and the rest have said, what it all 
means, and why they said it so. That will be worth more 
than virtuosity and it will not stand in the way of virtuos 
ity—in fact, it may easily lead to it. The only way to 
really know music it to sit down at the keyboard and 
grind it out by hard work. I don’t want to stop piano 


teaching in order to take up music teaching—the two ought 


to go together. But let us care less for, aim less at, gym 
nastics, technic, execution, playing: and let us care more 
for culture, expression, interpretation, education. The dif 
ference in aim will make a real difference in method, in 
the atmosphere of the studio, in the results. The results 
may not be so brilliant in the matter of performance, may 


their own is 
further 


critics who think any method but 
ng,” but they mnger 


be less subject to destruction by physical accidents or loss 


not satisfy 


“all wr will last I reach and 


of health. Culture is worth more than accomplishment, 
music is of greater value than acrobatics. But then the 
results y be better even in the atter of virtuosity in 





the end, because a clear idea of what is to be expressed 


nd what beauty there is in music will lead many an indif 


ferent student to strive more earnestly for adequate powers 


f interpretation. Symmetrical training gives sanity, breadth 
and true culture. Keep touch and technic, interpretation 
and execution, emotion and intelligence. heart and head 
always united, but put the emphasis on touch, interpreta 
tion, feeling, heart, and aim for the culture and education 
of the pupil, not the public Henry G. HANCHETT 

I] Hagerstown (Md.) Operatic Society produced 


Iolanthe” in the Academy of Music on February 
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Edward MacDowell with the 


night, to 


HE appearance of 

Philadelphia Orchestra on 
the 
Symphony in C, gave an 


Friday 
performance of Géilchrist’s 


American 


gether with 


color to 





the program, which was not counteracted by a straggling 
array of the four compositions respectively by Weber 
Grieg, Hoffman and Dvorak, which followed the con 
certo. One cannot see the object of this peculiarly ar 


ranged program, unless it was that of originality, the point 


being gained, however, at the sacrifice of equipoise 


Edward MacDowell’s Concerto was a masterly com 
position, displaying vigorous purpose and a thorough 


knoweldge of both orchestra and piano; at no time was 
either the one overbalanced by the other. Mr. MacDowell 
played his concerto in the that had led 
composition. 

The performance of Gilchrist’'s Symphony aroused th« 
audience to enthusiasm of local character; felt 
pride in the fact that the work was that of a Philadelphia 
musician who had done much to foster music in this city 
The continued applause won its point. Mr. Gilchrist rose 
from his seat in a balcony box and bowed his acknowl 
edgments of the hearty appreciation extended him 


same spirit 


we all 


The other four compositions which made up the pro- 
gram were: Weber’s overture, “Oberon”; Grieg’s Ber 
ceuse, for strings; Hoffmann’s “Elves and Giants” and 
two Slavonic dances of Dvorak, all of which were well 


played, and gave evidence of the fact that the orchestra 
still continues to improve in tone. 

Last week the pupils of Henry Gordon Thunder gave 
misfortune not to have been 
heard through more than 
that the affair was most enjoyable. The young ladies who 
sang were the Misses Fast, Tuttle. Mrs. W. L 
Rice and Mrs. J. B. Smith. Messrs. Smith and Griffith also 
sang, and the pianists were Misses Biddle, Twelves, Bunn 
Neall, Macomb and Clark; Messrs. Bunting and Sullivant 

On February 16 Mr. Thunder will give a Brahms recital 
at which he will be assisted by Miss Kathryn McGuckin 


which it 
present, but I have 


recital was my 


one source 


Magee, 


and others 
Two announcements of much interest are the 
MacDowell and Harold Bauer in 


appearances 


f Edward the near 


future. Mr. MacDowell will give a piano recital on the 
afternoon of February 16 at 2:30 p. m. in the Witherspoon 
Hall. 


New York has been so loud in its praise of Harold Bauer 
He will assist 
February 25 


that I await his coming with much interest 


the Kneisel Quartet at their next concert on 


ind will be heard in Beethoven’s Sonata for piano and vio 
lin, op. 47. and Schumann’s Quintet for piano, two violins 
viola and violoncello, in E flat major. op. 44 

These concerts usually begin at 3 p. m., but owing to the 


length of program will commence on this occasion at 2:45 


The mention of time for beginning concerts induces me 
to make the remark that Mr. Scheel has a peculiar habit of 
beginning those of the Philadelphia Orchestra before the 
appointed hour 

This is probably due to the 
Academy runs too fast; on Friday night 
utes ahead of time, and as six minutes means a good bit to 


fact that the clock in the 


was six min 


an assembling audience, won't someone suggest that the 
gentleman use his own watch? 
The Mendelssohn Club concert will take place on Satur 


Owing to request the program 
pleasant 


day evening, February 23 
will consist of unaccompanied numbers, a 
change, as the “scrath orchestra” that is usually 
together for these concerts adds nothing to the enjoyment 


most 
gathered 


of the chorus The soloists for this evening are 
Ffrangcon Davies, baritone, and Leo Schulz, violoncello 
Gaul’s cantata, “The Holy City,” will be sung at 


Epiphany Chapel, Seventeenth and Summer streets, on the 
evening of February 14. The choir, under the direction of 
William R. Bailey, will be assisted by the 
Miss Jennie Foell, Miss Kathryn McGuckin 
Fitzgerald and Preston Tyler. 

On Friday evening, February 15, our well 
a recital at 


soloists: 


Owen S 


four 


known pianist, 
Witherspoon 


departs 


Constantin Sternberg, wil! give 
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and 
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At the concert of 
sical Academy Camille Zechwer 


was heard in a 


and 


formation pianist has ga mally during his 


the Alumni of the Philadelphia Mu 
nted 


ind a 


young com 


poser, Chaminade number Moment 
Musicale” of his own cr 
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Ruby Cutter. 

ISS RUBY CUTTER 
her press notices from 
This young artist 


week and 


Troy last 


papers 


sang 
the 


meets witl 


here re 


M 


produced 


loca are 


wherever 


success 





she is heard and her engagements have been numerous 
this season: 

The assisting vocalist was Miss Ruby Cutter This attractive lad 
was at her best in the “Primave Str waltz Here there 
was a most pleasing purity of tone and an j I display 
nge and flexibility —Troy Times 


nality Her 


and her method denoted 


Miss Cutter is a pleasing songstress ractive pers 


high soprano under good contr 
She was he 


ce is a 


a musical education. rd first in the Strauss waltz 


“Primavera,” which gave the singer for the dis 








lay of execution. She was liberally Cutter als 
afforded pleasure by her singing of S« am Spinr 
de” and Brahms’ “Meine Lieb’ ist with muct 
uste and expression the incidental s a.” —Press 
Miss Ruby Cutter, a young coloratura sopr B n, ga 
1 fine exhibition of technic in the Strauss waltz, “Frihlingstimmen,’ 
nd later sang two German songs, and as an encore “May Morr 
ng.”” She uses her vibrant voice with discrimination and inte! 
gence Her earnestness won for her many friends.—Sunday Budget 
Miss Cutter also sang in Garden City with success 
Hawley Concert Company. 
HE concert of the C. B. Hawley Concert Company 
recently given under the auspices St. George's 
Chapel, at Bridgeport, Conn., was a very enjoyable mu 
sical event. The program was made up entirely of com 
positions by Mr. Hawley. “Molly's Eyes.” on Mr 
Hawley’s latest songs, made a decided hit, and bids fair 
» become a second ““Because I Love You. Dear The 
ompany is composed of the following artists: Miss Ethel! 
Crane soprano Miss Kathryn Taft Bruce contraito: F 
Van Rensselaer Bunn, tenor: James S. Webb, tenor; Rob 
ert Butler, baritone; C. B. Hawley, basso 
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A Newly Discovered Daguerreotype of Nicolo 








Paganini. 

TRANGE. discovery! At last, sixty years after 
his death, we have an exact likeness of the 
greatest violinist the world has ever seen 
Nicolo Paganini By special permission of 
& Haertel Leipsic, who own all rights oi 

re, I am enabled to present it to the readers of 
iL Courier. It is a photograph of an old 

guerroty} f Paganini lately discovered in Turin, 
Italy, hence tl keness is exact. In fact, this is the only 
uthentic likeness of Paganini in existence It differs ma 
erially from all paintings and sketches of the great vio 

t 

What a striking picture it is! here he stands ready to 
begin, his hand sprawled out, stopping the four E’s, his 
bow high above his head ready to be dashed down on 
tl trings, just as he has so oiten been described by eye 
Vitne ¢ 

This probably iepresents him in the act of beating time 

he was in e habit of doing while the orchestra was 

ying tl intré ictiol for if he were in the act of be 
ginning to play, he certainly would not hold the thumb on 
Hie OW Ss ( 

He evidently di ot pay much attention to dress; his 
lothes fit him like those of a chimney sweep in a pro- 

| German t I 

What a striking face One may well say, as did Sir 
Charles Hallé, who saw him in Paris, a striking, awe in 
piring, ghost like figur 

[ have read many accounts of Paganini’s playing and 
ypearance, but none ever interested me half so much 

he vivid description of an eye-witness, Frau Geheim 
rath Junge, an old lady still living in Weimar, who heard 

eat magician there in the early thirties 

S was about seventeen years old at the time, and as she 
vas educated isically she appreciated his playing and 
irried away a very, very vivid impression of it. Instead 
of quoting from hooks I will try to give this lady’s im 
pressions as she told them to me 

Chere was great excitement in Weimar when it was made 
known that Paganini was coming The little residence 

ly had 8,000 inhabitants at that time. It had a fine or 


hestr however, a good opera, and it was famous as an 





al centre 
In spite of the extravagant admission prices the theatre 
vas sold ou ng before the day of the concert. A bril- 
t audience was. assembled, including the entire court 
the overture there was a feverish expectancy. Enter 
anini! Breathless silence. What an extraordinary 
figure! How those piercing black eyes took in everything 


and everybody in the theatre (he was probably mentally 


counting the receipts, for he had a keen eye to the filthy 
lucre). 

His first number was the finale to his B minor Con- 
certo, “La Clochette.” What a ravishing tone; what pro- 
digious execution; what passion! 

The little theatre thundered with applause. Weimar 
gave the great Italian a royal welcome. He appeared 
again and again to bow his acknowledgments with a 
ghastly, satanic smile or grin rather, that was at once 
awe-inspiring and ludicrous. Finally he played an encore, 
a piece for violin alone, abounding in hair raising tech- 
nical feats, double harmonics, left hand pizzicato (proba- 
bly his “Nel cor piu non mi sento”’), thrown staccato and 
such diabolical things, all very new and astounding to the 
good people of Weimar. The expression on the faces of 
the violinists in the orchestra most laughable, such a 
combination of admiration, awe, wonder and incredulity. 
They could not believe it, yet they heard it. 

Frau Junge could not remember what Paganini’s other 
program numbers were, but as an encore after the last 
piece he played his “Carneval of Venice.” And how he 
did play it! The devil himself seemed to be let loose, in 
a frolicky mood. How the notes laughed and jumped! 
Here the individuality of the artist was felt more than in 
any other piece. He expressed the whole gamut of hu- 
man passions. His violin wept, laughed, danced and 





[Copyrighted by G. Fiorini, Munich.] 
THe Onty AuTHENTIC LIKENESS OF PAGANINI. 


From an Old Daguerreotype Discovered in Turin. 


moaned, and he compelled the audience to do all this with 
him. The public was frantic. Such enthusiasm had never 
been seen in a concert in Weimar 

Frau Junge heard nearly all of the great artists of the 
century. She knew Liszt personally during forty years; 


she heard him play the “Kreutzer Sonata,” together with 
Ernst; she heard Spohr, Vieuxtemps, Thalberg, Ole Bull, 
Sivori, Rubinstein as a young man. She lived in the same 
house with Tausig and heard him practice eight hours a 
day. In short, she heard the best the last century had to 
give; but she says no other performer ever impressed her 
as did Paganini. There was something so diabolically 
fascinating about him! 

This picture must have been taken shortly before 
Paganini’s death, as he died May 27, 1840, and Daguerre 
did not discover his process of taking pictures till 1838, 
and it was not put to practical use till 1839. It is a most 
curious fact that the portrait of such a famous man should 
have remained undiscovered for sixty years 

ARTHUR M. ABELL 

13 Pallas street, Berlin, W., January 22, 1901 





Concert by the Severn Trio. 


TRIO, by Chaminade, was played for the first time in 

New York at the last concert of the Severn Trio, 

given at Tuxedo Hall Monday evening, February 4 

Many prominent New York musicians were in the audi- 

ence, and these naturally appreciated the opportunity of 
hearing the work. 

Quite difficult to play, especially in the piano part, the 
composition is somewhat reminiscent in character, but 
withal is infused with certain charm, like many of the 
songs by the famous French woman composer. The sec 
ond movement, Lento, is founded upon a churchly theme, 
and in this part occur some fascinating passages for the 
cello. The most that can be said of the new Trio, writ 
ten in the key of A minor, and op. 34, of Chaminade’s 
works, is that it is interesting, and, moreover, as a novel 
ty, was very welcome. The Severns played charmingly 

A Quartet, by Arthur Foote, for piano, violin, viola and 
*cello, was the other work played by the trio, and Miss 
Laura Wheeler in the viola part. This composition 
proved a sincere and musicianly effort, and one to which 
serious musicians will be glad to listen at any time 

Ms. Rollie Borden-Low, a soprano singer, made a 
favorable impression by singing three of the songs from 
the Cycle, “Schon Gretlein,” by Von Fielitz. and a “Cre 
ole Love Song,” by Edgar B. Smith Mrs. Edmund 
Severn, the pianist of the trio, played Mrs. Low’s accom 


paniments sympathetically, as she always does 


Robert Hosea. 
aeons HOSEA, the baritone, sang as soloist at the 


concert of the Troy (N. Y.) Choral Society last 


month. Following are extracts from reports in the Troy 
papers: 

Robert Hosea, baritone, sings so well in } t that he pron 
ises to be one of the best of then His voice is a ‘ medium 
between indistinct heaviness and piping lightness. It is a virile 
tone, and it carries with great distinctness and throug in ex 
tensive range the words of his songs fest of all is lramat 
quality, which made the much sung prologue to “Paglia "f ig 
given in the translation, a noble performance His ballad were 
delightful.—Daily Times 

Robert Hosea received a perfect ovation wher r d_ finished 
Leoncavallo’s “Prologue.”” His concluding lines Ring Up the 


Curtain,” brought forth a burst of applause, and he kindly respond 


ed with “Gypsy John.” Mr. Hosea is a young ma ind is pro 
nounced by the critics to be one of the very best baritones in the 
entire country. He became a favorite at once, and although not in 
the best voice he was satisfying in each number presented Record 

Mr. Hosea’s voice is pleasing in quality, ample in quantity, and 
there will be more of both in the future, as Mr. Hosea is at present 


one of the youngest singers on the concert stage. He sang the pro 
logue so well that it merited the encore, this being the ways wel 


come “Gypsy John.""—Daily Press. 


Katharine Fisk. 


The success of this excellent artist continues, among the 
most recent bookings made for her by Mr. Charlton be 
ing a circuit in Michigan, Ontario and New York State 
covering two weeks, and beginning in Detroit on Febru 
ary 17. 
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Florenza D’Arona on the Falsetto 
Voice. 








The eminent American vocal teacher, Mme. Florensa 
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d’Arona, whose success ever since she located in Paris 

two years ago has been phenomenal, contributes the fol- 

lowing to the readers of THe MusitcaL Courier 

OME years ago there was a symposium upon 
the subject of tenors being scarce, and the 
reason for it. While many views were ex- 





pressed, which to the average person might 
have appeared plausible, mine among the number, my 
experience since has proved to me that they were all 
wrong, and the cause lay in difficulties regarding the per- 
fect knowledge of the human voice as a whole; that is, 
from the basso profundo to the highest soprano legiero 
The misnomer given to the head voice by such men as 
& 


as distinctly different from the head voice in man—or rather 


Garcia, has confounded it with the falsetto, which is 





the head voice as man should employ it in correct emis- 
sion upon his legitimate range—as it is possible to im- 
agine. The general idea has prevailed that the chest voice 
for a tenor has the correct and most beautiful delivery 
Sims Reeves’ “high chest C” has been written upon and 
admired for many a decade. In his declining years, when 
the adored English tenor confessed that he had never 
taken a chest high “C” in his life, the musical world won- 


dered, and is still wondering, for the tenor could not ex 


plain how he produced his high “C,” only that it was not 


a chest “C,” or that tone commonly understood as chest 


As far as the word “head” is concerned, Garcia was 


right in its application to the falsetto, but the idea con- 
veyed has been entirely wrong 

All reputable teachers know that the “front” voice, or 
front head voice, is the true bell-like, ringing, resonant, 
vibratory tone, and aim to so instruct their pupils that 
they may understand it and acquire it. This tone, how- 
ever, is full of dangers to its complete beauty, 1. e., mel 
lowness, richness, ripe with human feelings, and needs the 
tors of the chest 


knowledge of the more expansive resona 





Chis idea, however, is confounded with the use of the per 
nicious muscles of the upper chest, and to avoid the in- 
evitable result of this mistake—the so-called chest tone— 
pupils are kept from a clear understanding of the differ- 


as the vitalizer of tone and chest 


ence between the ches 
as an impediment of tone 

The difference between the motive power coming from 
the contracting muscles of the upper chest and throat and 
coming from the great suction pump and propeller, the 
diaphragm, is enormous 

To combine the front head resonance of the perfectly 
adjusted instrument with the vital beauty of humanity 
(thought, feeling, emotion, &c.) is the teacher’s work in 
all voices save the soprano legiero’s 
Here we come to a voice whose upper range is often 
very extensive, “E” and “G” in alt being a common pos 
sibility. These acute tones are invariably sweet, and with 
every appearance of ease They are very tiny, because 
they could not be anything else and be as high, but you 
will notice as the voice descends the proportionate differ 
ence varies greatly. Sometimes the voice appears an ex 
tremely light voice throughout, the middle and lower 
tones being weak, breathy or forced; then, again, as soon 
as “F” (fifth line or staff) is touched, coming down the 
scale, the voice becomes firm, broad and rich (a rare oc- 
currence unfortunately), according to the timbre of its 
classification. The former singer forms her tones and 
reinforces the back head through the medium of the 
pharynx; the second singer uses front head through me- 
dium and lower, and reinforces back head for acute tones 

Nor would acute tones be possible placed in the front 
sinus. The legitimate voice must be there, but the dainty 
lacework of embellishment seeks and needs the easier 
reinforcement through the medium of the pharynx 

Now the first singer’s mistake lay in maintaining the 
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same position for her medium and lower tones that she 
employed for her acute tones. This rendered them weak 
and breathy, because the air wave becoming larger on de- 
found insufficient reinforcement, and 
The utilization of the 


scending the scale 
left the mouth mostly unvocalized 
air wave issuing from the vocal cords is the singer's study 
The vocal cords vibrating in sections (or should) gives 
forth more voice material—although half as many vibra- 
tions to the octave—as we descend, and needs greater 
knowledge of the reinforcers than the acute tones, other- 
wise the very amplitude of their vibrations—which prop- 
erly directed will produce power—will impede power and 
leave the mouth unvocalized. 

So far so good. 

Now we come to the falsetto in man. Of all voices 
maltreated it is the tenor voice. He has been taught to 
flatten his abdomen and raise his upper chest, and to 
keep it raised by will force (muscles). The motive power 
of each tone has been looked for there, together with its 
sustaining properties 

3y this means the natural workings of the great, big 
muscle, the diaphragm (the singer's friend), is kept sta 
tionary, and the intercostals are robbed of their resist 
ance, so that muscles not intended by Nature for such 
use must be employed, and strain the voice most pitiably 
when urged=beyond the musical limit of their possi 
bilities. Instead of the upper and lower chest swelling 
with the filling of the lungs and the breath column being 
sustained and supported by the diaphragm, by this 
false method communication with the diaphragm and its 
waist 


intercostal and _ other 


The singer finds himself 


resisting friends—the 
muscles—are entirely cut off. 
unable to get acquainted with the bell tone resonators 
which, if at all, receive but little opportunity to offer him 
assistance, because they are so handicapped by this pro 
cedure of his that they are worse than useless. They just 
encourge sufficiently to cause overstrain of the very 
muscles that impede the air wave’s freedom, and the limit 
of the upper range is soon reached 

To sing above this point which has taxed him to the 


utmost, resort to falsetto is inevitable, and permitted a 


times especially in Ita y—to make a desirable effect oi 
color. All at once the audience, no less than the singer, 
experiences a sense f relief The falsetto, although not 


in vogue, in fact despised and not tolerated in many 


countries, nevertheless brings with it a sense of absolute 
relief after the intense straining heard s iten and 
mistermed singing. Why should this be? We don’t like 
the falsetto! It is certainly not manly; in fact, it is 


feminine! It is effortless, however, and often very swee 


It appears much more natural of the two voices jt 


described. But why? The moment a man resorts to t 


} 


falsetto he lets go, as it were Every sense of tension 


especially about the upper chest and throat, disappears 


and the air wave ascends freely and naturally, but, alas 


to be reiniorced in the upper pharynx and back head 
only—exactly where the acute tones of the soprano legiero 


are produced. With the soprano legiero this is not only 
permissible, but mecessary, therefore right with the 


tenor voice it is not desirable, not necessary, therefore not 
right 

Were the female voice permitted to contort and impede 
itself, as the male voice is not only permitted but taught to 
The contralto, un 


luckily, is often as much abused, but beyond limiting the 


do, there would be no soprano voices 
upper compass bad usage is not attended with such 
disastrous consequences. Basses and baritones show bad 
emission, and placement also less, but beyond limiting 
their beautiful scope, &c., this does not offend the ear as 
much or ruin their voices as quickly as with the tenor 
voice. The tenor is absolutely lost to the world by mis 


placement and misunderstanding of what constitutes 
vocal freedom and tone purchase. He holds on at one 
end because he recognizes no purchase at the other 
He is constantly at the trigger instead of the bull’s-eye 


The weight he tries to push up at each ascending note 
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augments to such proportions that the possibility of pos 
sessing higher tones, except in the falsetto, he cannot even 
conceive of 

It is the front head voice he must find and maintai 
for while the soprano can and may resort to the pharynx 
even in the medium tones as a point of color, and always 
must do so if she be a soprano legiero, the tenors voice 


loses its character and immediately becomes effeminate 


Of all the six differentiated soprano voices all must 


maintain the front head voice with the exception of the 


highest of all voices, the soprano legiero. What is true 


for the female voice is even more obligatory to the male 


t 
voice, with the exception of the male alto, who, pos 








sessing a phenomenally small larynx, resembles the 
female voice in its upper register, therefore could adopt 
the falsetto upon acute tones and blend it perfectly wit! 


his legitimate range 
The voice to be treated correctly must be understood 
as a whole. This requires much experience, and above 


things, a delicate, sensitive ear t note differences and 


i 
discover causes 


In no other way can clear explanations 
be given a pupil 
The female voice has always to be considered a fal 
setto voice, and trained as such by several of the old mas- 
ters The c nsequence has been that t recently th 
joratura and legiero voices have pred minated in the 
astes < the publ c The subject howe t s too ex 
haustive for this paper, bu time p I w trea 
tats ne future Ww g 
FLORENZA D’ ARONA 
20 Rue Cle ent Marot, Paris 
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The Libretto. 

N the prologue the stage appears as though pre- 
pared for rehearsal; the orchestra is about to begin 
the symphony when Giacadio the impresario, 

appears and prays the conductor to permit a mo- 

ment’s interruption in that he may explain to the artists 
the subject and intentions of the play, and the characters 
they are individually supposed to represent. The artists, 
summoned, appear dressed in street costume, and are as- 
signed their respective parts. The impresario requests 
them to illustrate their intentions as to their respective 
characters, which, being satisfactorily performed, they are 
sent to costume themselves as they are to appear in the 





play 

The symphony is recontinued, after which the Maschere 

appear to salute the public: 
O pubblico, salute! Siamo noi, 
T vecchi amici tuoi, dimenticati 
Per correr dietro a nuovi eroi ; 
Ma noi—che importa?—siamo ritornati! 
Portiamo dall’ altro mondo I'Italiana 
Commedia che le gronti corrugate 
Spiana e commuove, ognor serena e umana, 
Senza etisie e senza coltellate! 
Abbi soltanto, o pubblico, in avviso 
Ch’ ogni garsetto cela una passione, 
Ogni maschera nostra un vero viso 
E prestaci benevola attenzione! 

The orchestra triumphantly accompanies, and comments 
the vivacious apostrophe of the Maschere and their gay 
greetings, accompanied by bows, droll pranks, pirouettes 
and hand kisses 

®A® 


In the first act the scene represents the public square of 
the village. on the left is the house of Pantalone, with 
garden; opposite is the entrance to the Grande Alberso 
delle Luna, the house of Dottor Graziano, and in the depth 
of the scene the main street extends diagonally. 

Brighella enters, pushing before him a handcart full of 
goods of the most imaginable variety, which he extols 





ally, the while casting glances toward the garden 
at the window of Rosaura, at the house of 


energetic 





Dottor Graziano. Pantalone descends into the garden and 
Dottor Graziano appears at the window. Brighella is almost 
overwhelmed by the throng of servant maids, among 
whom is his mistress, Colombina, the maid of Dottor 
Graziano. 

Tartaglia arrives to make his purchases, and receives 
from Brighella a note from Florindo to Rosaura; the 

















Photo by Guigoni & Bossi, Milan. 
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note is consigned to Rosaura, and Brighella leaves the 
stage. 
The scene continues in the garden until Rosaura is left 
alone, when she opens the note and reads: 
“Sole delle mie giornate! 
Entra, o mio cuore, in queste cigre che piu che con 
inchiostro sono vergote coi tuoi palpiti! “4 
Colombina arrives and brings very alarming news to 
Rosaura—her father has promised her in marriage to 
Capitano Spavento, who arrives to-day, and the marriage 


contract is to be prepared the same evening. Rosaura 
despairs. Enter Brighella, afterward Florindo; Rosaura 
explains to one and the other her predicament. All are 


at a loss,as to what expedient to adopt to prevent the 
consummation of the proposed marriage with Capitano 
Spavento. Their council is interrupted by the sound of 
many persons entering from the main street; the crowd 
appears, preceded by the formidable Capitano Spavento 
and his servant, Arlechino. Rosaura and her companions 
hide themselves in the garden during the tirade of the 
Capitano, who recounts the appalling story of a hundred 
imaginary battles, &c., frightening the populace into re- 
tiring to their houses. The Capitano enters the hotel, 
when Rosaura and her companions steal from their hiding 
places to continue the discussion of a means for prevent- 


ing the execution of the marriage contract. 


which will have the desired effect. 
all from the depression which had overcome them. 


tions for the ceremony of the evening. 
the house; 
others hide themselves anew in the garden. 


espying the Capitano in the square, sends his servant 


Tartaglia to entertain him until he prepares himself. Tar 
taglia, who stutters, describes the village: 

“Quella é una stra-stra-strada e que-que-questa é una 
pia-piazza e intorno mu-mu-muri.” 

While Pantalone invites the 
makes his polite reply, the village people crowd into the 
square. The Capitano with Pantalone, while 
Rosaura repairs to her chamber to hide her grief 


©®Aa® 


enters 


The second act opens with the preparations for the re 
ception in the grand saloon of the house of Pantalone 
Tartaglia, the director of the preparatory arrangements, 
has deposited with the greatest care two enormous flasks, 
each of which has a card appended to its neck on which 
is written its contents. These receptacles play a very im 
portant part. Florindo enters the saloon 
Rosaura descends from her apartments. Finding them 
selves alone they allow themselves to dwell upon their 
mutual passion and the distress occasioned by the doubt 
and uncertainty of the result of the coup to be attempted 


furtively as 


FLortNnpo 


Per averti vicina questa sera 
Guido la danza e botto la furlana 
Tu, quando incalza intorno la mattana, 


Guarda i miei occhi, ho dentro una preghiera 


ROSAURA 


E tu guarda ne’ miei, 0 mesto amante 
Ho dentro disianze tante tante! 
Non aspettiam, Florindo, questa sera! 
Diciam la disianza. e la preghiera 


But Colombina interrupts with the warning of the ap 
proach of somebody. Rosaura and Florindo flee just as 
Arlechino appears. A dialogue ensues in which Arle 
chino makes a declaraticn of love to Colombina and 
Brighella entering finds him kneeling before her; he treats 
him very summarily, and Arlechino is forced to beat an 
ignominous retreat. Rosaura and Florindo return, and 
Brighella explains to them the magic effect of the powder 
he has brought; it is a powder which develope the inclina 
tion to talk rapidly, irresistibly, without connection of idea 
or memory. The powder is introduced in the flask labeled 
“Essenza figli maschi.” 

The reception begins with the advent of the guests; the 
Maschere arrives and graciously compliments Rosaura in 
the form of an ode to Italian comedy and art, ending 
thus: 

Per te l’antica fola appar men vana 
Poiché tu ispiri ad ogni parodia 

Il Vero, il Genio el la Passione umana 
Perché tu sei la nostra poesia! 


The dreaded Capitano 
Pantalone and Arlechino 
Rosaura in terms bombastic 
portance. The dance begins: first the aristocratic Pavana 
then follows the plebeian, Furlana. During this latter dance 
some trick, changes the labels 


Spavento arrives, escorted by 
delivers his 


swollen with 


compliment to 


assumed im 


Arlechino, who 
of the flasks, one to the other, so that all drink of the 


suspects 
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Brighella 
appears and announces that he possesses a certain powder 
This assurance relieves 
Pan- 
talone calls Rosaura to have her superintend the prepara- 
Rosaura re-enters 
upon the reappearance of the Capitano the 
Pantalone, 


Capitano to enter, who 
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liquid containing the magic powder, 










uarded most jealously. 


G®A® 


Arlechino had always g 






The third act: 
of the house of Pantalone, 























una night. Pantalone, Florindo and Brighella, as yet con- 
fused from the effects of the powder, wander helplessly 
who about. They resolve to awaken Rosaura, and from her re- 
) the ceive the explanation as to their present condition. Flo- 
vhile rindo sings a serenata: 
Che tu non dormi so 
O bella mia! 
re Avida porgi alla notte serena 
one l’Orecchio e il core 
“nts. S’odi passar per via 
sks. La melodia—dell’ amore 
hich Rosaura, however, appears from another part of the 
im park with Colombina. The lovers, left alone, endeavor to 
as discuss another means of impeding the consummation of 
em the contract, so the powder has had the effect of delaying 
heir it only. In the meanwhile, Dotter Graziano has examined 
ubt the papers of the Capitano and discovered the imposition 
1. of the penniless bravo. The Capitano and Arlechino de 
scend into the park, are confronted by a score of types of 
the Capitano; Dotter Graziano appears, accompanied by the 
other persons of the play, denounce the perfidious Capi- 
tano, who is driven away by Pantalone. Florindo obtains 
the hand of Rosaura. The act and play finish with a hymn 
glorifying Italian art 
The Representation. 

The Teatro alla Scala, Milan, was au complet last even- 
ing, Thursday, January 17, for the occasion of the first 
performance Pietro Mascagni’s new opera, “II Ma- 
schere Not a b excepting those of the royal family, 
nor a seat in the house is unoccupied. The impression 

P prevailing before the opening of the opera was one ot in- 
vid tense interest, not, however, particularly favorable to Mas- 
le cagni, as the superabundance of reclame has rather dis- 
id gusted the more seri isly inclined 
ad As the conductor raises his baton for the signal to begin 
- the symphony, Giocadio rushes forward and prays him to 
id wait one moment, he wishes to assign the parts to the 
ad artists. who, coming forward, are charged with the char- 
: acters they are assume, and individually illlustrate their 
on interpretation with voice and action. The vocal and in- 
d strumental music is entirely ineffective unti! it forms a 
species of n Brighella and the Capitano, 
4 accentuated by an underlying instrumentation of clear and 
distinct fabric, w however, passes unnoticed. Gio 
cadio sends the artists to don their costumes, concludes 
his discourse, and then retires. The symphony begins and 
appears at first as though it were to fulfill Mascagni’s 
promise of classic melodical simplicity. While not de- 
void of a certain geniality of musical ideas and an unmis- 
takable vitality in its instrumental design, it is, however, 
| on the whole incoherent and inconclusive in its reminis 
) cences of the Mozartian style vested with Mascagnian 
diosyncrasies. The prologue finishes with the appearance 
the leading Maschere, who intone an imsieme in the 
form of a salutation to the public: 
“O pubblico, salute! Siamo noi,” 
which does not lack technical excellence in its full and 


grandiose harmonic effects. The public is unimpressed 


Act First. 
Brighella 
Gr 


he followed shortly 


The 


the 


of t rance of 


then 


scene en 


servants, Pantalone, aziano, Colombina and 


and when the moment 
arrives for the signing of the marriage contract everyone 


The scene is laid in the park in the rear 
in the semi-obscurity of the 





finally Rosaura, 


matic effect. The musical commentary, however, which 


is in a state of the most absolute confusion; all are talk- accompanies the reading by Rosaura of the love billet of 
ing. laughing, acting in the most ridiculous, inebriated Florindo, is most elegant in design and melodic fluidity; 
manner. The act finishes in the utmost confusion, during when, however, Rosaura sings: 

which Dottor Graziano takes possession of the valise con- “To son colni che vive di sua brama” 

taining the titles and credentials of the Capitano, which and the succeeding lines, the music is so evidently and 


that the excellence of the preced- 
ing musical oasis vanishes, and the public begins to dem- 


The dialogue between 


completely that of “Iris” 
onstrate a spirit of inquietude. 
Rosaura and Colombina drags along until the phrase: 
“Mi tutto bene! “One | io” 
is so unmistakably an excerpt of Puccini’s 
that the public as with one voice cries “Puccini!” 
the several pages following demonstrate the same source, 
The entrance Capitano 
Spavento, accompanied by Arlechino, furnishes a musical 
most effectively described with that force and 


aveva scritto” 
La Bohéme’ 
and 
a general uproar ensues. of 
incident, 
vitality which characterizes Mascagni’s serious work: 

“ quel sono!—II Capitano Balandrano 

dei Balandran di Casa Balandrana; “4 
but the discontent of the audience is so great that this and 
the orchestral comment of the disconnected dialogue, 


which follows, are passed unobserved. 


Even the air of the baritone Tartaglia, who stutters in 
an irresistibly comical way: 
“Quella é una stra-stra-strada e que-que-questa 
é una pia-piazza e intorno mu-mu-muri; 
Oggi é¢ Lu-luglio e di-di-di di festa 
€ i sassi son cio-ciottoli du-duri” 
was unappreciated, and yet to me it deserved favorable 


recognition. The finale, although of estimable harmonic 


structure and meriting consideration from a musicianly 
point of view, is yet comparatively ineffective. 
The curtain falls amid signs of disapprobation 
Act Second 
commences with a gracious little preludietto, charming in 
its melodic simplicity and symmetry of proportion. The 
succeeding duet between Rosaura and Florindo, from a 
musical point of view, is undoubtedly interesting, but lacks 
melodic warmth; for this reason, a fault of the modern 


it does not 
yet, par- 


inclination of the struggle for newness in form, 
awaken any responsive sentiment in the audience, 


ticularly the phrases: 


“Colma di fiori e incanti 

é il mondo eterna patria; 

e il prato ognora il talamo 
é dei liberi amanti " 


ure passionate and rhythmical. The duet between Colom- 





bina and Arlechino is but moderately interesting, and the 
chorus of the Maschere effective, but not impeccably 
original 

Undoubtedly the most interesting point of the second 
act is the Pavana, the aristocratic dance in the form of the 
minuet, delightfully clear and fluidlike, and elegant and 
refined in its pure and graceful outline; interpolated and 
interwoven with the utmost delicacy are the passionate 


phrases of Florindo to Rosaura; 

“To sono come nube vaporosa; 

allor che il sole del tuo amor m’indora.” , 

The Furlana, or dance of the people, follows, placing in 
pleasing relief the delicate outlines of the preceding min 
uet. The finale is descriptive and well instrfmentated. 


There is some applause and the artists are recalled once 
Act Third. 


The opening of this act is neither particularly original 


nor interesting until the scene of the Serenata is reached 
Florindo preludes thus: 
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on this opera, though it has resulted in a fiasco, is nearly 
80,000 lires! 
Enrico Caruso, tenor, received 2,000 lires per perform- 
ance at the Scala 
Giuseppe Borgatti, tenor, who sings “Tristano” at the 
same theatre, probably receives 500 more than Caruso. 
Jos. SMITH. 


Another Account. 
*¢T] Maschere’’—Scala Theatre. 


Mian, January 18, 1901 

Among composers of the modern Italian school Mas- 
cagni is certainly one of the first, not only for his special 
personality in his works, which reveal the force of his 
talent, but also for their originality. 

And it is on this account that the first representation 
of his new opera has assumed the importance of a real 
artistic event, especially in the Italian musical world; the 
more so because it has been given simultaneously in no 
less than seven of the first theatres in the principal cities 
of Italy 

The Scala, the very first of Italian theatres, was the 
other evening simply splendid. Who has not seen the 
Scala on a really important night can have no idea of 
the superb spectacle which the immense theatre presents 
with its innumerable boxes, where the ladies of the aris- 
tocracy display their most sumptuous toilets and their 
brightest jewelry, while sprinkled here and there one sees 
the best known musical composers, writers and literary 
celebrities of the day. 

Mascagni’s idea in this last work of his was undoubtedly 
a grand one, and we are glad to say that in a great measure 
he has succeeded in his object. 

The modern tendency of composers, both Italian and 
French beginning with Massenet, is that of musically de- 
picting facts and scenes of ordinary life; but as this has 
always been deplored, Mascagni has sought to correct 
this tendency by acting on Verdi’s fameus saying: “Let 
us go back to the ancients.” 

The modern mode of writing melodramatic music de- 
rives in part from, and is, we may say, the consequence 
of, the music of Wagner. That is to say, taking from the 
artist who represents the personage every musical im- 
portance, and leaving the orchestra to describe the senti- 
ment of the parts, the facts which are unfolding them- 
selves on the stage, and all its “color and atmosphere.” 
This would have been possible so long as the subject of 
the libretto was after the style of Wagner; i. e., represent- 
ing symbolic facts with semi-mystical personages; and we 
must add, so long as the composer possessed a creative 
mind of the same power as that of Wagner. But when, 

_as in the “Sappho” of Massenet, or in the “Zara” of Leon- 
cavallo, the subject to be presented in music is a fact of 
ordinary life, the possibility of success at once ceases, be- 
catise music cannot describe facts of no importance and 
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in the sense that each one represents the spirit and char- 
acter of the people of each separate principal town; so 
much so that even to-day we can indicate any particular 
city by its mask. Thus we have Rugantino for Rome, 
Meneghino for Milan, Gianduja for Turin, Arlechino for 
Venice, Pulcinella for Naples, &c. 


purchases, shouting and ianting on account of Brighella’s 
slowness. Among the women is Colombina, betrothed to 
Brighella, and servant of Dr. Graziano, man of law, 
and confidential adviser of Rosaura; to her Brighella gives 
secretly a letter from Florindo for Rosaura. Mean 
time Rosaura comes down also into the market place 
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“IL MASCHERE.” 


Scene 2.—Salon in 


And it is also true that the subject, the very spirit, in- 
deed, of the masks, has been worn threadbare in every 
possible way, especially by the great comedian Goldoni, 
who made of it a real theatrical school. As a natural 
consequence this has made it impossible to treat this ar- 
gument without falling into plagiary, or into the ridicu- 
lous. In regard to the libretto of the opera, in order to 
obtain originality, great effort has been required to ex- 
tract novelty from a subject already we may say ex- 
hausted, and it has resulted in puerility. In fact, the 
whole story of “Il Maschere” is without any woven plot, 
without interest, and may be summed up as a duet of love 
between Florindo and Rosaura. 

The opera consists of three acts and a prologue 


This 





“It MASCHERE.” 


Scene 1.—The 


things of a purely intimate or personal character. It is 
on this account that Mascagni has endeavored as far as 
possible to give again to the theatre the sort of music 
which, with Cimarosa, Paisiello and Rossini, gave the 
greatest glory to Italy. In this he has done quite rightly 
by beginning with the subject matter. 

Masks have always held an :mportant position in Italy, 


Village Place. 


last represents a theatrical manager introducing to the 
public the masks, or personages, and making known their 
exploits and character. In a word, the shifting scenes of 


the scene itself. 


The first act opens in a country market place; Brighella, 
a pedlar, appears with his truck of various and divers 
wares for sale; the women crowd round him to make their 


Pantalone’s House 


Colombina 
however, recounts to Rosaura how she has heard that 
Rosaura’s father intends marrying her to Captain Spaventa 
Grief overcomes everybody at this news, including Flo 


and reads avidly the letter of her beloved 


rindo who arrives at this moment 

Shortly after, in fact, Captain Spaventa appears, ac 
companied by Arlechino, his companion 
Florindo, Rosaura, Colombina and Brighella exert them- 
selves to find some way by which the wedding contract, 
which is to be signed the same evening, shall not take 
place, and Brighella remembers that he has a certain 
powder which, after it shall have been taken, causes the 
temporary loss of reason 


inseparable 


In the second act we are in the house of Pantalone, father 
of Rosaura, where everything is being prepared for the 
feast which is to take place that evening. After some 
comic business, all the Italian masks arrive, bringing greet 
ings for their companion Rosaura, who is to be married 
Meantime Brighella has puts his famous powder into the 
cups of wine prepared for the guests 

The feast at Pantalone’s is at the height of its splendor; 
the masks engage in two very original dances, the “Pa 
vana” and the “Furlana,” and all shout and make merry 
under the influence of the wine they have drunk. The 
powder begins to produce its effect, to such a point that 
Captain Spaventa draws his enormous sword, and all flee 
precipitately, overcome by fear 

The third act opens in a large park situated behind the 
house of Pantalone. We see Brighella, Florindo, Panta 
lone. and then Rosaura and Colombina. Everyone is think 
ing how best to help the lovers Florindo and Rosaura, and 
seeking to get rid of Captain Spaventa, who when the 
others are gone appears on the scene, followed by his 
Arlechino. When they are alone the Captain explains to 
Arlechino the way to frighten the people and thus make 
oneself feared, notwithstanding the mortal fear which he 
himself feeis at heart. Brighella, who had hidden behind a 
tree, having discovered the secret. runs and calls his 
friends, making them all disguise themselves like the Cap 
tain. He then appears on the scene, making great noise 
and frightening Captain Spaventa out of his wits. All 
hasten in, attracted by the noise, and Pantalone is in a 
great state of wonder at finding so many people exactly 
like the intended husband of his daughter 

Meanwhile Brighella has succeeded in getting possession 
of the Captain’s traveling trunk, in which are found proofs 
of the exploits of this worthy who was to have frightened 
the whole world, and which are acceptances and unpaid 
hotel bills, county court summonses, &c. 

Then Florindo summons up courage and begs from 
Pantalone the hand of his daughter, who on her part is 
most happy to accord it. 

The opera ends with a hymn to the Italian mask, “O, 
maschera Italiana che ispirata,” &c. 

With such a theme it certainly was not possible to create 
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absolutely splendid music, and still less so in the style of 
Cimarosa. _ 

And yet, if Mascagni has not succeeded with his new 
work in adding yet another spray of laurel to his splendid 
crown, he still remains the same powerful musician he has 
proved himself to be by all his previous works 

In the “Maschere” there are musical passages which 






















are truly admirable. The duet in the first act between 
Florindo and Rosaura is a true musical jewel of exquisite 
sentiment, and extremely elegant, in the style of Mozart 
The finale of the first act is instrumentally rich, with its 
full, impassioned phrasing, as is also the prelude to the 
The two dances which follow the “Pavana”’ 
are exquisitely conceived and render 


second act. 
and the “Furlana” 
wonderfully well the grace and elegance of the music of the 
past century. Effective, also, is the hymn of the masks: 
“Tu sovra il ciel della commedia.” 

In the last act, worthy of special admiration is the 
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serenata of Florindo—a fine page of music, which charms 
and fascinates the ear 

The principal artists who have sustained the parts are: 
The tenor Caruso (Florindo), Signora Carelli (Colom 
bina) Signora Brambilla (Rosaura), Orcangeli (Captain 
Spaventa), and Bellatti (Brighella). 

The orchestra was conducted by the very competent 
Maestro Toscanini, who had rehearsed the opera with the 


greatest zeal and ability F. OrLANDI. 


A Third Criticism. 


discussed “Il Ma 
January 


At last the longed for and much 


schere” of Mascagni was given in Italy on 


17, but I am sorry to say he fared very badly everywhere, 
a little less so here in Rome, because his presence as chef 
d’orchestre inspired more respect The house was 
crowded—indeed, overcrowded—from pit to dome with the 
most elegant and aristocratic public, and all musical au 
thorities were present, which certainly did not aid the suc- 
cess any. Many were the critics from outside, specially 
from Germany 

he general opinion is that “II Maschere” is a fiasco 
No originality, no progress, no ideas, great many reminis- 
cences not only from his own “Cavalleria” and “Iris,” 
but also from Puccini's “Bohéme’’—so clear were they 
that the public shouted, “Ah! Puccini; viva Puccini!” 
and so on with other reminiscences. First of all, the sub- 
ject alone, which one would expect full of spice and 
is simply dull and stupid, and one cannot see how 
inspired at all, and he shows it 


comedy on the 


gayety 


he could have been 


He wished to give us a_ musical 
ancient type, but where is the verve, either in music or 
subject? Now, as to the execution 


at the head of the orchestra Mascagni received a magnifi 


On taking his seat 
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THE M 


is well sung, but does not awaken any applause. 


outburst and some few hisses were heard. Cries of “Iris 


came from the gallery. Colombina’s aria is applauded, but 
with some contrast, and the act ends with an ensemble 
which leaves one very cold, although the public demanded 


its repetition 

The second act is more lucky The final duet was 
warmly applauded, and repeated. Also the duet between 
Colombina and Arlechino, the hymn of the masks and the 
“Pavane,” which caused a real enthusiasm. Mascagni was 
called before the curtain eight times 

The third act fared badly. There is absolutely nothing 
worth mentioning, the serenade being the only piece that 
earned any applause, which was immediately suppressed by 
hissing from all parts of the house. Mascagni and the 
artists had one call before the curtain, but when his friends 
tried to get him before the curtain a second time hisses 
and shoutings and a few whistles prevented his coming 
before the public again. Altogether a very unsatisfactory 
performance. The other cities treated the opera much 
worse than did Rome, and this was due, as I have said 
before, to his presence. At Naples the tenor De Lucia 
refused to sing the part of Florindo, declaring he would 
not sing such stuff. I am afraid “Le Maschere” will be 
buried from the first night in most cities At Genoa the 
public has declared they would abandon the theatre if the 


opera was repeated 


Liederkranz Concert. 


CHUMANN’S 3vron’s “Manfred” was 

elaborately presented at the Liederkranz concert last 
Conductor Klengel 
pains to have the work adequately sung and declaimed, 
for there were a large orchestra, the Maennerchor, the 
Ladies’ Chorus, soloists and actors for the elocutionary 
parts. 

The overture, which is a familiar concert number, was 
played with due regard to the shading. The Singing was 
excellent, the soloists being Miss Sara Anderson, Mrs 
Anna Eisen, William Bartels, Karl Schlegel, Gustav Dro- 
Bornmann. Mr. and Mrs. Franz 
Irving Place Theatre, essayed the 


setting of 


Sunday night evidently spared no 


begg and Frederick 
Kierschner, from the 
dramatic lines. 

The remainder of the concert included 
Liederkranz and solos by Miss Anderson and Mr. Dempsey 


songs by the 


“Elizabeth’s Greeting,” from “Tann- 
encore Mr 


Miss Anderson sang 
hauser,”” and she was compelled to add an 
Dempsey sang Schumann’s “Grenadiers,” and songs by 
Gade and Loewe The 


“Salamis,” by Gernsheim, and a new composition by Karl 


Maennerchor sang folksongs 


“It MASCHERE.” 


Scene 3.—The Park, near Pantalone’s House. 


cent ovation from a very well disposed public. The actor 
Rasi recited the prologue beautifully, but it is too long and 
does not seem to belong to the opera. The symphony is 
an intricate piece of work, and was beautifully played by 
the orchestra. The shadings, the delicacy, were marvelous. 
The following chorus is good and would savor of orig- 
inality. The romance for Rosaura, which is full of passion, 





orchestral number in the second part 


Zuschand, “Der Deutsche Michel,” and the singing was 
ever on the high plane of perfection for which the Lieder- 
kranz Society is justly famous. 


Liszt’s “Second Hungarian Rhapsody” was played as an 
The concert, which 


was the second of this season, was given in the hall of the 
handsome clubhouse, on East Fifty-eighth street. 
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Majesty’s Theatre in the Canadian metrop 


olis will shortly be devoted to vaudeville 
performances, under the direction of Mr 
Proctor, of New York 

Miss Sara E. Dallas, A. S. Vogt, Dr. Albert 
Harrison and Arthur Blakeley gave a cred 





Pupils of 
Ham, J. W. F 


table organ recital in the Toronto Conservatory of Music 


Hall on the evening of February 7 

Miss Bessie Bonsal!, the popular Canadian contralto, has 
been engaged to appear frequently in Toronto during the 
it the Orange (N. J.) Men 
delssohn Union’s January concert was very favorably com- 


present winter. Her singing 


mented upon by music critics 
Ernest White gave an interesting piano recital before the 
Women’s Musical Club in Orme’s Hall, Ottawa. on Feb 
ruary 7. 
Owing to 
versazione of the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, has 


the death of Queen Victoria the annual con- 


been postponed until March 8 

William Reed, the gifted Canadian concert organist, has 
accepted the permament appointment of organist at Chal- 
mer’s Church in the city of Quebec 
Carrefio has written a favorable letter con- 
Ernest Muir, of 


Madame 
cerning a piano composition by Mrs. G 
Montreal 

The artists who will accompany Madame Albani on her 
forthcoming Canadian tour are Muriel Foster, Douglas 
Powell, M. Tivador Nachez and Frank T. Watkins. 

Miss Eva Le Bouthillier, who assisted the Canadian 
Lady Commissioners at the Paris Exposition, has re- 
turned to Montreal with her sister, Helene Le Bouthillier, 
a talented vocalist 

The United States Marine Band will give an April con- 
cert in Massey Music Hall, Toronto 

A choral society has recently been organized in Dun- 
das, Ont 

Aus der Ohe will play at the Toronto Male Chorus 
Club’s concert in Massey Music Hall on February 26 

Sousa’s Band has been engaged to play in Montreal on 
May 3 

London, Ont., is the Canadian home of Dorothy Har- 
vey, the soprano, who is meeting with great success in 
New York this season 

It is rumored that Mr. Shea, of Buffalo, N. Y., will 
control a vaudeville theatre in Hamilton next season 

Arthur Ingham, formerly of Montreal, but now organist 
and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield 
Ill., has concluded a very successful series of recitals in 
Springfield, III 
Illinois State Register prints the ensuing paragraph: 

“The large congregations who have filled the church at 
each performance have been delighted at the superb organ 
playing of Professor Ingham, and it is a matter of general 


Concerning the last of these events the 


.regret that the recitals have ceased.” 


Leonora Jackson Concert a Brilliant Success. 


if nae artistic program of the Leonora Jackson con 
cert at Clutter’s Music Hall Saturday night de- 
lighted a large, fashionable and appreciative audience 

“Tt has been long since Pensacolians have had the op- 
portunity to attend such a rich musical feast, and that they 
appreciated it thoroughly is expressing it very mildly. 

“By their judicious and enthusiastic applause, the cul 
tured auditors evinced their genuine artistic gratification 
Miss Jackson, the girlish-looking virtuoso, and her two 
able assistants may be sure of a cordial reception if ever 
they return to music-loving Pensacola.”—Penscola, Fila., 
Daily News, January 28, 1901. 

Miss Jackson's solos at the above concert were: Con 
certo No. 4, D minor, Vieuxtemps; Nocturne, D fiat, 
Chopin-Sarasate; Hungarian Dance. Brahms-Joachim; 

Adoration,” Borowsky; ‘“Humoresque,” (Russian) 
Tschaikowsky; “Madrigale” (Italian), Simonetti; Pa 
pillon” (Butterfly), Hubay; “Ronde des lutins (Hobgob- 
lin dance), Bazzini. 


Concerts by the Women’s String Orchestra. 


HE Women’s String Orchestra will give its second 
grand concert for this season at Mendelssohn Hall, 
Monday afternoon, February 18. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
and Miss Anna Otten will be the soloists 
The orchestra played at the concert of the Deutscher 
Verein last Thursday evening. 
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HIS issue of THe Mustcat Courter will be 
published twenty-four hours later than usual 
because of the Tuesday holiday. 


UILMANT has lately characterized the differ- 

ent degrees of polyphony as follows: Dia- 

tonic, as in Palestrina; Chromatic, as in Bach and 
Beethoven; Omnitonic, as in Richard Wagner. 


‘i is understood that Mr. Grau proposes to make 
a tour next season through this country with 
Calvé and a company for the purpose of giving 
“Carmen.” He could do a very large business, and 
make a very handsome profit for himself, besides 
paying the “star” an enormous salary. Many cities 
in this country could be visited, and “one night 
stands” could be successfully supplied. It is a sound 
proposition from a business point of view. 


A T a London church where performances of ora- 

torios are sometimes given by the choir the 
congregation has been complaining that the church 
is on those occasions unbearably cold. One Sunday 
the vicar announced: “On Tuesday next Spohr’s 
‘Last Judgment’ will be given in this church. The 
building will be specially heated for the occasion.” 


A FAMOUS pianist, almost as celebrated for 

length of his hair as for his music, lately 
purchased a penny paper from a newsboy whose 
face was dirty even beyond the ordinary dirtiness 
of newsboys. The pianist paid for it with a three- 
penny bit, and, of course, the boy had no change. 
“Never mind,” said the musician, “go and spend it 
on getting your face washed.” Without a moment’s 
hesitation the boy plunged his hand in his pocket, 
pulled out the threepenny bit, and shoved it into his 
customer’s hand. “’Ere, guv’nor,” he said, “you 
keep the fruppence and git yer ‘air cut!” 


8 ie of the sages has declared that vanity is a 

sign of humility rather than of pride, and 
therefore a conspicuous display of this mortal sin 
should excite pity and not ridicule, and there was no 
need for shedding a flood of sorrowful tears over 
some of the antics at the recent concert by the 
United German Choral Conductors of America. 
One of the army of conductors who regards himself 
as a big man, and it is because of the estimate he 
places upon himself that we stoop to criticise him, 
appeared in several capacities all at once—commit- 
teeman, manager, conductor, and lastly, editor of a 
curious publication which contained the program 
for the evening and much misinformation in both 
languages, German and English, both ungrammat- 
ical, coarse and with the ego of the so-called editor 
forced to the front ad nauseam. The conductor, 
manager, committeeman, editor, &c., is a bachelor, 
at least that is what he states in his curious publica- 
tion gratuitously distributed at the concert. Now, 
we do not object to bachelors. We do not believe 
they should be taxed after the old Roman custom, 
or ostracised after the old Puritan fashion. Bach- 
elors, like spinsters, widows, widowers and new 
women have a right to freedom and the pursuit of 
happiness. The only kind of bachelor we would 
ever think of condemning is that of the pitiably vain 
fellow who has been in the “sere and yellow” for 
years, and still fancies that he is an atom in the eyes 
of womankind. When the above declares in his own 
publication that he is still “a bachelor and a hard 
case,” we are inclined to agree with him, for he cer- 
tainly looks it. The best thing to recommend to the 
aged bachelor with the exaggerated bump of vanity 
and self-conceit, is one of the shortest of sermons 
by the late lamented Mr. AZsop, entitled “The Fox 


and the Grapes.” 


CIRCULATION. 


tine enemas is the life of a newspaper. 

Over 300,000 people interested in music in 
America and Europe read this paper every week. 
There is no other publication on the globe that can 
be compared with it. The reproduction of the press 
notices of artists—this feature alone—makes THE 
Musica Courier an indispensable medium for the 
professional musician. And leaving aside all other 
features of the paper, its universal and extensive 
circulation gives to musicians of all kinds oppor- 
tunities to present their claims such as daily papers 
and other mediums cannot offer them. 

When the New York Herald, Tribune, Sun, 
Times, or Evening Post, print a notice on a compo- 
sition, a performance or an artist’s work, such no- 
tice can only become known to the world at large 
through its reproduction in the columns of THe 
MusIcaL Courier. 

®AaA® 

The general distributing office of THe Musicav 
Courier in Europe is under the control of its busi 
ness representative, Mr. Montague Chester, Hotel 
Cecil, London. 

In addition to the extensive subscription list of 
this paper the general news stand distribution is in 
the hands of the American News Company and 


its branches, which handle it for America. 





aaeers last recorded interview was with a 
representative of a magazine in Florence, La 
Scena Illustrata: 

“T do not hold with reaction,” said Verdi. “We 
all have to march with the times, but it would be 
wrong to think that we can throw the past over- 
board altogether. No one can afford to ignore the 
importance of tradition, nor to do precisely the op- 
posite of what has been done hitherto, simply from 
the desire of being original at all costs. The worst 
fault of modern music is affectation. It is right to 
be on the lookout for new paths, but not to substi- 
tute artificiality and mannerism for spontaneity of 
inspiration. In art simplicity is everything. When 
the form is involved, intricate and distorted, the 
subject produces no impression, and the whole aim 
of art is to produce an impression. * * * Art 
and system are two diametrically opposite things, 
and those men who sacrifice their instinct and 
imagination to a preconceived system make a great 
mistake. Wagner’s genius was colossal, but his 
influence upon music has been harmful. Let us 
bind ourselves to no theories, but follow our natural 
impulses. For some time past there have been un- 
mistakable signs of a revival in Italian music. | 
have faith in our young composers and in the future 
of art, and I believe that this revival will lead to 
good; but they must not substitute new conventions 
for old, nor stray from the path of progress and fall 
into affectation.” 


A 


OWADAYS orchestral conductors should con- 
ceal their list of compositions selected for a 
season’s work. Other musical organizations do not 
hesitate to appropriate the suggestions of any 
printed prospectus. There is no law to restrain 
them from so doing—no law but that of courtesy. 
This is apropos of Mr. Paur, who first announced 
his intention of playing Dvorak’s E minor Sym- 
phony with the Philharmonic Society, but will be 
the last to perform it. We have heard it from both 
the Boston and Pittsburg orchestras. The infer- 


ence is quite obvious. 
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OPERA, STARS AND CRITICS. 
MONG the tenors engaged for this season by 

Mr. Maurice Grau for the opera will be found 
a Mr. Georges Imbart de La Tour, whose name 
might have redeemed his non-appearance, but who 
has returned to his home circle with the plea that 
he had no opportunity to sing here. With a name 
like that it did not make much difference whether 
he did or did not sing, and Mr. Grau never lost 
one subscriber because George did not sing. Wall 
street did not feel the effect, and banks continued to 
discount good paper every day after Georg did 
not sing the night before. So it seems it made no 
difference, but it is interesting to observe what this 
foreign vocal importation had to say about America 
while he was here taking American money in prefer- 
ence to his own. 

The Brussels paper Le Soir publishes the fol- 
lowing letter from Georges and it represents him 
in a rather favorable light, for he evidently 
what he believes, which, in itself, is sympathetic: 


Says 


Here time passes slowly, and I wait anxiously for the 
hour to return to Europe. This theatre, from which all 
semblance of art is banished; this press by which we are 
treated as if we were tradesmen and which makes an auc 
tion of our advertising; this public, incapable of coming 
to listen to a work, but preoccupied only by the thought 
of seeing the three-headed calf announced on the sidewalk 

all these make me heartsick and disgust me of the stage 

I receive formidable wages—there is the consolation. I 
received this month $3,000 to sing—once! Where is Cala 
bresi, called the sage and the generous? 

Georges does not believe in the “star” system; he 
agrees with us, that the people should go to hear 
opera and not to listen to the “star.” But the press 
is not guilty of what he says. If Georges will look 
through the files of the daily papers he will find 
thousands of pages, articles and illustrations devoted 
to the opera and particularly to the individual sing- 
ers, and to such an extent has this nuisance been car- 
ried that the people have finally been taught that the 
singers are the central point of importance, the opera 
being merely the vehicle by means of which they 
come before us. Georges himself became somewhat 
known here through the daily papers, and yet no 
one cared to listen to him; no one asked Grau to 
put him on, and now such a condition has arisen 
that people do not care to hear any opera artists— 
with the exception of two or three—and they must 
sing on the same occasions if people are to be 
tempted to listen to them. 

That is always the way with the “star” system. 
It sublimates itself to such a degree that it can reach 
no higher, and finally succumbs from sheer over- 
weight of its own exaggerations. The history of 
foreign opera in America is the same thing period- 
ically repeated. The “stars” are driven to such a 
limit that they must combine to reach a drawing 
capacity, and when they do that their own salaries 
destroy the finances of the company, or the people, 
satiated with the overdose of. “stars,” become nau- 
seated and cease to support them. 

Georges Imbart de la Tour says all semblance of 
art is banished at the Metropolitan. Yes, except the 
art of money making on the part of the foreign 
opera “stars”; that art still prevails there, and will 
continue until some reasonable, American common 
sense, healthy man of affairs will assume charge of 
opera here and place it on a commercial basis like 
our great newspapers. Our newspapers will not en- 
gage foreign writers at exorbitant salaries; they se- 
sure the services of Americans and hold them down 
to a living pay, so that the papers do not, like the 
foreign opera scheme, become insolvent. While it 
is difficult to replace, say, for instance, the critics 
of the daily press here, yet the daily papers would 
never think of paying their music critics on an aver- 
age of $1,000, $2,000 or $5,000 a month, and yet 
they also get old, they also have families and rela- 
tives and dependents, and their services must also 
cease at a given time, and still $25 to $50 a week 
is the average for which these gifted men are se- 


cured. 


What do foreign opera singers think of the art of 
criticism? That is also an art, a fine art. It is 
an art upon which they look with considerable inter- 
What do these singers who 
for ONE 


est and self-interest. 
get $40,000, $50,000, $75,000, $100,000 
SEASON in America, think of an art that pays one 
of its soloists like Mr. Krehbiel $2,500 a year, or 
Mr. Henderson about the same? Is that a proper 
adjustment of income? Mr. Krehbiel and Mr. Hen- 
derson sing to more people during the season than 
the foreign opera singers do, and they sing more 
and harder, and yet they receive in one year what 
some of the foreigners get in one or two nights; al- 
though music criticism is just as difficult an art as is 
the art of Georges Imbart de la Tour. 

No wonder there are so many socialists among the 
music critics. We see now how the ratiocination 
operates. The opera singers could not get along at all 
if they were not mentioned, whereas the music critic 
is frequently anonymous, and continues to live and 
can live, even if there is no foreign opera; much 
better could he live if there were no foreign opera 
because then a national musical life could arise that 
would require his services, and as the demand for 
his work would increase his income would expand. 
But the music critic does not need the foreign opera 
singer, while the latter must have the music critic 
in order to exist. Then such being the case, would 
it not be proper for the music critic to ignore the 
foreign opera singer until his newspaper would first 
recognize the necessity of equalizing the conditions. 
At present no American musician of any kind can 
get a notice in Mr. Krehbiel’s or Mr. Henderson's 
paper (a few personal friends excepted) unless he 
Why not 
impose the same rule upon the foreign opera star, 


first advertises in the respective paper. 


increase the paper’s income thereby, and then ad- 
vance the present beggarly salaries paid to music 
critics on daily papers? 


WE ADVERTISE FOR MONEY. 
HE following 
musical department of last Sunday’s Tribune: 
“The J. B. Millet Company, of Boston, publishers 


paragraph appeared in the 


of ‘Famous Composers and Their Works’ and other 
luxurious musical books, has established a new 
musical monthly journal, of which Philip Hale is 
editor. It is called the Musical World, and the first 
number is that for the current month. It is not a 
voluminous publication, but is beautifully printed 
and promises to aim high, though it is to be re- 
gretted that it starts in with portrait supplements 
devoted to 
notices in the letterpress. 
look upon such things, and protestations of critical 
virtue might as well be spared when they have such 
an accompaniment.” 

All of which proves one thing: That you can’t 
publish and conduct a magazine without advertise- 
ments. We wonder what 
Tribune’s musical editor if advertisements of con- 
certs no longer appeared in its columns! 
must live, must be paid for their work, and while 
it may seem shameful to some idealists—idealists 


artists, who receive complimentary 


The public knows how to 


would become of the 


Printers 


for revenue like the rest of us—yet we do not mind 
admitting the sad impeachment. THe Musicac 
CourRIeER accepts, like the born Musical 
World, money for advertisements; without money 
it would cease to appear. We realize that all this 
talk of money must sound mercenary to high- 
strung artistic natures, but Philip Hale has had too 
much experience as a newspaper editor not to realize 
the value of cash as a basis of settlement with the 
cruel world of Perhaps the business 
manager of the Tribune doesn’t know it, either! 
Besides, all this squabbling over money is un- 
dignified, is it not? The world never was, never is 
and never will be interested in the differences of 
newspapers, whether in Park row, Union or Madi- 
son squares. It recognizes the envious blather of 
the hungry little pups when they see the larger dog 


newly 


business. 


FR. e3 


enjoying a square meal; in other words, the effort 
of a very necessary but unmentionable nocturnal 
vessel trying to emulate the size of the cauldron. 
We have the advertisements; the others have none, 
and there you are. 


CRITICISM IN DETAIL. 


N these busy days and days of business the critic ot 
musical spheres has no leisure for intricate elu 


cidation or for the specific analyses of the essayist, 
and it is therefore a rare instance that a report or 
criticism, such as the following from the Lewiston, 
Me., “Evening Journal,” can be found. It does 
appear as if expert musical knowledge is not con- 
fined to cities of the first magnitude, and we bow 
with due deference to our Maine Colleague, who 
says, apropos of a Kneisel Quartet Concert that re 


cently happened in his city: 


There were instants when I was reminded of a certain 
marvelous performance his same inimitabie quartet 
(A major, Beethoven) picture by th ucomparable 
Joachim Quartet in the zenith of its power; but only 
instances. Of the balance of the program it necessary 
only to speak in brief, as the Beethoven was so far ahead 
of the remainder. The reading of the exquisite “Musi 





of the Spheres” wasn’t spherical to my min That is, 


| ana 
the intonation was faulty in places, notably in viola and 
first violin, and it seemed that the tempo was a trifle hasty 
for “Molto Lento.” I say 


technically perhaps the achievement par excellence of the 


‘seemed.”” The scherzo was 


evening. The ensemble was wonderfully fine, such as 1s 


the delicious fruition of the years of musicianly co-opera- 


tion on the part of this quartet. But here, too, was 

ticeable what the fraternity might call “blue” staccato 
notes and, I am sorry to state, from Mr. Kneisel’s violin 
Perhaps Mr. Kneisel had an “off night,” but if one were 


his playing from the 


] } 
work of last evening it would be necessary to write that 


to criticise the technical points of 


his violin playing, viewed in and by itself, is beginning t 


deteriorate. His bow arm and wrist were at times stiff 


wherefore the “blue” notes. His intonation was uncertain 
in spots, only a little, but still beginning on the wrong 


road that is everywhere to be found on the fingerboard 


And lastly, that wonderful slow vibrato (some like it and 


some don’t) was bruised at times and degenerated into 
mere hinge action of the left wrist without the necessary 
nerve. But one can only hope that Mr. Kneisel was simply 
out of mood just for the evening and will continue to play, 
and especially to practice, not on his reputation alone 
©ao 

For some years past this paper has called peri- 
odical attention to the serious defects of perform 
ances of the Kneisel Quartet, particularly the un- 
professional conduct of the first violinist in his def- 
erential effort to appear guiltless of predominating 
in all the work and works heard by the organiza- 
tion and his failure to escape detection; of his as 
sumption that it is necessary for him to be in evi- 
dence as if by compulsion and his conscientious de- 
sire to resist the temptation, albeit unsuccessfully. 
THE MusicaLt Courier has shown that ensemble 
playing is impossible under the subtle but over- 
powering influence of a first violinist who insists 
upon demonstrating that he is impressed with the 
idea that he is in and within himself the “whole 
show,” as the children call it 

Mr. Kneisel’s commercial propensities in guiding 
and controlling his quartet have proved themselves 
and have done so successfully, but when he claims 
that the art of chamber music—the ensemble art 
of the quartet—still exists he endangers future pos- 
sibilities through the self-evident fact heard and 
overheard that he and he only is the Kneisel quar 
tet and that he alone is the ensembie, not only in 
the music, but in the money. And that is right; it 
is American, but it is Roumanian to deny it 

As for Mr. Kneisel’s solo playing, why the Lew- 
iston analyst discloses its colossal defects clearly, 
cogently and convincingly. Mr. Kneisel’s intona 
tion is not only uncertain; it is muddy. The bow 
action is stiff, unyielding and of the country con- 
servatory teacher’s model. He is angular in mo- 
tion just as he is arrogant in the spirit that permits 
him to vie with great soloists on the prominent con- 


cert stages of America. Furthermore his interpre- 
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tation is pedantic; it lacks the horizon; it wants the 
definite; it leaps from suggestion to doubt and from 
doubt to chaos. He seems to ferment mentally and 
then produces gases instead of substance. In ad- 
dition to this he poses as demure when in reality the 
“boss” can be seen under the veil of artistic self im- 
molation. It’s too thin. 

Mr. Kneisel is a successful man of business who 
captures ingenuous and unacclimated foreign art- 
ists for his quartet by convincing them that an ap- 
pearance under his auspices ensures success in 
America, but he fails to prove his case; he does not 
need to for after the soloist has done his work he 
can go—until the next one is captured in the same 
Kneisel net. A fine scheme, good and thoroughly 
commercial and of a high character because while 
it is thoroughly business it looks as if it were thor- 
oughly artistic, and it is artistic for such business 
tact is an art. But it is not violin playing and it is 
not ensemble. 

If Mr. Kneisel wishes to appear as a first class 
business man we will quickly applaud him for he 
deserves it, but we cannot approve of him as a 
quartet manipulator when he destroys the ensemble, 
and as a solo violinist—how can he have time to 
practice being so exceedingly busy with business? 
It takes one expert all the time possible to con- 
duct the purely commercial affairs of the Kneisel 
Quartet Company (Unlimited) leaving aside the 
attention necessary for the grand stand play at the 
head of the first violinists of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. But business is geschaeft, and must be 
attended to strictly if one cares for success, and 
Mr. Kneisel is aiming for that 
—_—_—_—__—_————and the conductorship of the Bos- 
Let us hope he will 





ton Symphony Orchestra. 
continue to succeed. 
MANAGER’S INSOLVENCY. 
A LIST is published in another column of the in- 
debtedness of Manager Charles L. Young, 
who has just made application as a bankrupt in 
order to be relieved from his debts. Many stories 
are told about Mr. Young’s methods. The sums 
mentioned in these proceedings represent the esti- 
mates of the contracts and.are not, in all instances, 
indebtedness in the shape of cash received or debts 
incurred. In some cases the sums represent what 
Mr. Young intended to pay to certain artists, pro- 
vided he could secure paying engagements where 
they would play or sing, or to conduct. The par- 
ticulars of Young’s bankruptcy are not so much of 
interest as the case of the musical managers them- 
selves in this country. A manager named Hirsch- 
berg some years ago had to settle his debts. Mr. 
Ruben, as a manager, had to go through bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Young now goes through bankruptcy. 
Mr. Victor Thrane, a man who worked very hard 
for a number of years, had to retire from business 
because it did not open up any opportunities. Anna 
Millar, the manager of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, had to go into bankruptcy. If men fail, cer- 
tainly a woman cannot be expected to be greater in 
business than the sturdier masculine manager. 

The musical managerial business in this country 
is in a very confused condition. Mr. Thrane was 
a man who engaged artists on his own responsibility. 
He would not take any further chances after he had 
once discovered that there was no money in it, be- 
cause the risk was devolving entirely upon him. In 
the case of Mr. Wolfsohn it is a matter of commis- 
sion. Mr. Wolfsohn does not give any written 
money guarantees. He tells the artists in Europe 
that he can place them for a certain limited number 
of concerts, and that if they will come under his 
management he will procure so much a concert for 
them for a limited number of concerts, and deduct 


therefrom his commissions. Mr. Charlton, who suc- 


ceeded to the management of the Gottschalk Bureau, 
is following out a compromise system, in some in- 
stances engaging artists, and again working with 


other artists on commissions. While not a new 
man in the field by any means, still he is not known 
as Mr. Wolfsohn is, the latter being an old hand, 
who has developed a large business with the smaller 
artists. Mr. Wolfsohn has also at times been en- 
gaged in concert enterprises, but he has refused to 
take any risks, contenting himself with the commis- 
sions on small engagements rather than by going out 
in a large managerial capacity. 
Organization. 


There is not a single managerial office in the 
United States in the musical line that is properly or- 
ganized. By organization, we mean organized as 
the Lyceum Bureaus are, which do thousands of 
dollars worth of business a week in the way of mu- 
sical and dramatic entertainments given chiefly in 
small towns and also in large cities. The question 
is, whether such a musical bureau would pay. In 
the case of Mr. Grau and the opera we have long 
since learned that it has not paid, but that is the 
fault of the foreign opera scheme, which never 
pays. Even with Mr. Grau’s large opera company 
he hasn’t any organization in the American sense of 
organization. It is all slipshod, indifferent and care- 
less, and it is not conducted as it is in the dramatic 
line, or as it done by the Lyceums. In answer to 
this it will be said that the musical line itself is 
small, and the entertainments are few and far be- 
tween, except for a limited number of artists each 
season, and that therefore there is no necessity for 
any expense in organization—a negative argument, 
for it has never been proved that organization will 
not pay, as there has never been any organization. 

It has frequently been suggested to us that THE 
Musica Courier should take charge of this matter 
and organize a Bureau of its own; that with its large 
connections all over the United States and Europe 
THE Musica Courter could enter the field of 
musical management and successfully run things on 
a paying basis, and guarantee the money to artists 
without the monetary difficulties that now beset 
singers and players, in many instances. We have 
correspondence and letters in our possession—to 
say nothing of personal interviews which have been 
held here by the hundreds—in which the people who 
give concerts and musical entertainments complain 
that they cannot get the money from the managers ; 
and the artists also complain at their being subject 
to all kinds of tribulations, and that the prices at 
which they are disposed of for a concert are not the 
ones which the managers really receive. For 
example, an artist that sings for $150 at a concert 
later on finds out that the manager received $200 
in addition to the 10 per cent. he deducted from the 
$150, so that the manager really made $65 instead 
of $20. Only recently a conductor of prominence 
told a representative of THE Musicav Courter that 
hereafter he would never give checks to managers, 
but would give the checks direct to the artists, be- 
cause he had discovered that the managers, in many 
cases, charge one price and then give a smaller price 
to the artist, besides deducting from that smaller 
price their commissions. There are all kinds of 
complaints and these matters are coming up con- 
stantly before the profession and before the concert 
givers, and for this reason we have been urged to 
go into the managerial business ourselves. As a 
corporation, THE Musicat Courier has, up to this 
time, steadily refused to do more than publish a 
paper. 

The condition of the concert field and the handling 
of musical artists in America is therefore at present 
more than chaotic. It seems as if no one is in a 
position where he can take hold of the subject and 
disentangle it. There are on an average a dozen 
letters a month received in this office from Europe, 
as well as hundreds of letters each month from 
artists of all kinds in this country asking for advice 
regarding managers, and what methods and paths 
to follow for the purpose of making a proper début. 
Tue Musicat Courier is unable to give a satisfac- 


tory reply to these questions simply because the 
musical management business in the United States 
is in a disorganized condition and must remain so 
indefinitely unless an organization arises to 
change it. 

Bankruptcies. 


Very naturally under the United States Bank- 
ruptcy Laws after managers succeed in failing and 
finding that they cannot make any headway the 
opportunity is offered by the laws of the country 
to do away with their indebtedness and to begin 
anew their careers, only invariably to follow the 
same course again. We are, in candor, compelled 
to state that we see no prospect of a repetition of 
the same course under the present system, because 
there is no possible profit in musical management as 
it stands to-day, unless it be in the handling of 
small artists on commissions, as Mr. Wolfsohn and 
Mr. Charlton are doing it or through Lyceum 
Bureaus, because the compensation to artists is so 
very small that a career in a department store is a 
much more satisfactory course. Such players and 
singers as are willing to go into Lyceums and sing 
xr play in groups before Young Men’s Christian 
Association courses, or in small cities in star lec- 
ture courses, or other courses as they call it—such 
singers and players make less money at the end of 
the season when their expenses are deducted and the 
wear and tear of the journeys are considered, than 
shop girls do in Sixth avenue stores in New York 
city, and the State street stores in Chicago. We 
refuse to entertain such people, for a moment, as 
being in that class of musicians who come under the 
head of artists. 

The other artists who aspire to go before the pub- 
lic in a different manner and who demand a larger 
salary as a reimbursement for their services and 
their art are unable to make progress under the 
present managerial system in the United States— 
rather, under the present managerial conditions, be- 
cause there is no system. Mr. Young may succeed 
in passing through bankruptcy, but we see no pos- 
sible future for him in the musical field, and none 
for any of these managers who are not acquainted 
with music itself, and who have not studied the 
question from an artistic point of view, and who are 
unable to give advice to artists in matters pertaining 
to music, besides business advice. Personally, we 
have no acquaintance with Mr. Young’s affairs, ex- 
cept in such manner as they will come before the 
public in bankruptcy proceedings, for we learn that 
a number of creditors have considered the question 
of protesting against the proceedings, in order to 
ascertain in which manner the sums of money which 
he received were expended, and until that time we 
suspend judgment and further comment. 

As a matter of record, the fact is demonstrated to- 
day to European artists that they cannot come here 
with Mr. Grau except under such terms and con- 
ditions as he may see fit to dictate, which are not 
attractive except with the great artists, who suc- 
cessfully dictate their terms, to which he must sub- 
mit; and in the particular field in which the concert 
manager operates, Mr. Wolfsohn seems to have the 
advantage with small artists, while Mr. Charlton 
appears in the field as the manager who has future 
prospects that are bright, provided he can perfect an 
organization and establish a system which are 
absolutely necessary in order to conduct the business 
properly. The smaller managers are all living from 
hand to mouth, as it were, and the more important 
ones, with the two exceptions above quoted, have 
become involved in bankruptcy proceedings. It is 
a sad story and there is no prospects for the future, 
unless an organized institution with capital will 
enter the field and guarantee, on the strength of its 
own finances, such sums as the artists in Europe and 
in this country demand for their signed contracts, 
besides the absolute necessity of having men at the 
head of it who understand music as an art and who 
can advise with artists and distinguish merit from 
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arrogant assumption, and who can also create in 
the eyes of the public a confidence that at present 
does not exist in that line of business as a business. 

In the dramatic field the matter has been taken 
hold of with success; but the dramatic agencies 
which have included musical artists in their manage- 
ment have sustained great losses in doing so, for the 
reason that the dramatic agencies are also not ac- 
quainted with the musical field and have no con- 
ception of music as an art. 





AND ROYALTY—AND 
GEORGE MOORE. 
HERE is much being printed in Great Britain 
about the late Queen’s artistic tastes. As a 
pupil of Mendelssohn she naturally enough was an 
This is according to some 


MUSIC 


admirer of his music. 
critics a confession of mediocrity. Her late majesty 
might have done worse; in fact, she did, for during 
the lonesome latter years she read Marie Corelli. 
The musical tastes of Edward VII. of England, 
Scotland and Ireland are unknown to the musical 
public. At least the London Musical Standard con- 
fesses its ignorance on the subject. That irrepres- 
sible Celt, George Moore, is pessimistic over the 
artistic future of Edward's reign. The fact that 
Hubert Herkomer was summoned to Osborne to 
sketch the face of the dead queen has depressed 
the novelist exceedingly. He sees mediocrity 
flaunting its shining lengths for another generation, 
when, as he fondly imagined, the Celtic Renascence 
had slain the monster. 

Cheer up, Mr. Moore! Cherries will be ripe as 
soon as “Evelyn Innes” and its sequel appear. 
Besides, if philistinism were actually extinct what 
would become of the critics? How heavy would 
time press upon them—when they were not en- 
gaged in the fraternal occupation of slaying one 
another! Hubert Herkomer, the painter, is a Wag- 
ner lover, has built a Wagner theatre, en miniature, 
at his home, and some day may heap coals of fire on 
Mr. Moore's head by playing on its stage a Moore 
play—"The Strike at Arlingford,” for example. 





THE OPERA. 


ITH the exception of “Rigoletto” the opera 
during the past week consisted of repetitions. 
The revival of Verdi’s opera on Saturday night 
at half price—and Melba sang 
Gilda very well. In fact, her “Cara Nome” was a 
miracle of tonal emission and phrasing. It was the 
best thing we had from this human flute so far this 
season. Campanari’s Rigoletto is a familiar and al- 
ways welcome impersonation. The Italian artist is 
easily the best baritone of the company. Saleza was, 
as usual, throaty; the rest of the cast mediocre. 
M. Flon conducted. 

“Tosca” was not sung at the matinee because of 
Ternina’s illness. With Macintyre, Dippel and 
Olitzka, “Aida” was substituted, and a dire per- 
Scotti was the one redeeming 

and Edouard de 
Breval was in better 





drew a big house 


formance was given. 
feature. Friday night Jean 
nxeszké appeared in “Le Cid.” 
voice than usual, but all said and done it is her per- 
sonality and acting that merit most attention. She 
is a striking looking woman, with the histrionic 
rather than the lyric temperament. Both the Polish 
brothers were in good voice, Jean particularly so. 
He also sang Lohengrin Wednesday night—sang 
as if he were really in love with the oft-heard 
music. 

It is said that M. de Reszké will again sing the 
younger Siegfried during the Ring cycle, and also 
the Siegfried in “Gotterdammerung.” As _ several 
particular admirers of THe MusicaL Courier have 
seen fit to worry over our praise of Jean and 
Edouard de Reszké, we hasten to assure them that 
we cannot help ou~selves—these two artists sing so 
superlatively well. We have always recorded that 
fact. This, however, has nothing to do with the 








High Salary Crime. We criticise Jean de Reszké 
as an artist, not in his financial capacity. When he 
does not sing as well as he does this season THE 
Musica Courter will be the first to record that 
fact. 


BARGAIN COUNTER PRICES. 


i a man like George Gould, whose annual income 
runs into the millions, balks at the $10,000 
asked by Jean de Reszké for singing at a musicale, 
where is the vaunted generosity in matters artistic 
of our native millionaires? Why boast of the 
quality after this episode! It was not only cheap— 
it was a bargain counter price, if we may be per- 
mitted such a vulgarism. M. de Reské has never 
sung professionally in private in this country. He 
is the greatest living tenor, and his presence, repu- 
tation, voice are worth not $10,000, but $25,000, 
for such an affair. Think of the social notoriety 
that would have been achieved by the Goulds if 
Jean de Reszké sang at their musicale! 

George Gould lost the “deal” of his life—that is 
if the Polish tenor would have sung, which we 


doubt. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


RS. A. T. KING, of Toe Musicat Courter, 
who has been traveling for this publication 
in New England, Pennsylvania and other places 
for the past fifteen years, left here for the Pacific 
Coast on Monday, for the purpose of further de- 
veloping the interests of THE MusicaL COURIER 
and THe Musica Courier Extra in the far West. 
Mrs. King is expected to arrive in San Francisco 
on Saturday, and her progress on the Coast will 
be duly recorded in these columns. 





M* FINCK has translated from a posthumous 

volume of Wagner the great composer’s 
description of the prelude to “Tristan and Isolde.” 
It is unfamiliar : 


A primitive old love poem, which, far from having be 
come extinct, is constantly fashioning itself anew, and 
has been adopted by every European language of the 
Middle Ages, tells us of Tristan and Isolde. Tristan, the 
faithful vassal, woos for his King her for whom he dares 
not avow his own love, Isolde. Isolde, powerless to do 
otherwise than obey the wooer, follows him as bride to 
his lord. Jealous of this infringement of her rights, the 
Goddess of Love takes her revenge. As the result of a 
happy mistake, she allows the couple to taste of the love 
potion, which, in accordance with the custom of the 
times, and by way of precaution, the mother had prepared 
for the husband who should marry her daughter from po- 
litical motives, and which, by the burning desire which 
suddenly inflames them after tasting it, opens their eyes 
to the truth, and leads to the avowal that for the future 
they belong only to each other. Henceforth there is no 
end to the longings, the demands, the joys and woes of 
love. The world, power, fame, splendor, honor, knight- 
hood, fidelity, friendship—all are dissipated like an empty 
One thing only remains: longing, longing, insa- 
anew, pining and 


dream. 
tiable longing, forever springing up 
thirsting. Death, which means passing away, perishing, 
never awakening, their only deliverance. * * * Pow- 
erless, the heart sinks back to languish in longing, in long- 
ing without attaining; for each attachment only. begets 
new longing, until in the last stage of weariness the fore- 
boding of the highest joy of dying, of no longer existing, 
of the last escape into that wonderful kingdom from 
which we are furthest off when we are most strenuously 
striving to enter therein. Shall we call it death? Or is it 
the hidden wonder world, from out of which an ivy and 
vine, entwined with each other, grew up upon Tristan’s 
and Isolde’s grave, as the legend tells us? 





SLIP of the pen caused the substitution of the 

name of Tompkins when Betts was intended 

in the editorial column of our last issue. Of course 

Percy Betts, the brilliant and omniscient music critic 

of the London Daily News, was meant. Who Percy 
Tompkins is we have yet to discover. 








“Pray, shall we walk abroad, Marquise? 


The park is very still to-night 
Brown twilight broods among the trees, 
There are no censuring stars alight.” 


‘Ho- yonder !” 

“Gently, knaves, I say! 
I crave your highness’ pardon—they 
Are rakish, harmless friends of mine 
Begging me taste their skin of wine, 
Three satyrs, humble friends, Marquise, 
With whom 

“They frightened me—at first.” 
‘First sight, madame, is always worst.” 

And will they dance for me, your friends?” 

“Or die, Marquise, to make amends.” 
“One tilts a skin of wine and stains 
His hollow face and scanty beard; 
One shakes a branch.”’ 

“The rascal feigns 
That he is Lydian Hercules; 
But see his eye—” 

“Monsieur, he leered!” 


‘And yonder on the misty ground 
Squats one who blows a rustic pipe; 
See the knave’s crooked fingers gripe 
The slender reed—and hark, the sound! 
A mad, green music, eh, Marquise? 
Dying among the sombre trees.” 


“Their dance, Monsieur ?” 
“Dance, satyrs, dance! 
Ho! how the goat-hoofed rascals prance, 
Ihe dead leaves creaking out a tune.” 
Monsieur, O, stop them! See 
Vance Thompson for THe Musicat Courrer 


the moon!” 


G Seeeeoenen Beyle—once wrote: 
“Romanticism is the art of 

people the literary works which in the actual state 

of their habits and belief are capable of giving them 


presenting to 


the greatest possible pleasure; classicism, on the 
contrary, is the art of presenting them with that 
which gave the greatest possible pleasure to their 
grandfathers.” 

That the reaction from a brutal realism, a minute 
would come in 


photography of details, 


Parisian art was a foregone conclusion to any acute 


nasty 


observer of the history of literature, art and music 
since Goethe’s imperial mind set the fashion of 
things in the early ’20s of this century. The 
Gautier’s famous “gilet 


splendor of Theophile 


rouge,’ which graced the memorable days of the 
first violent representations of “Ernani,” was naught 
but a scarlet protest against the frozen classicism of 
Cherubini the composer, the painters Ingres and 
David, and the worship of stilted writers like Boi- 
leau, Racine and Malherbe. A wild rush toward 
romanticism was inevitable after the colorless ele- 
giacs of Lamartine, and the grand old man in 
Weimar, in the twilight of his glorious career, 
summed up the whole movement of 1830 by saying: 


“They all come from Chateaubriand.” 

But Victor Hugo, Theophile Gautier, Delacroix, 
Chopin, Alfred de Musset, George Sand, 
Liszt, Heinrich Heine, and later Charles Baudelaire, 
in fact all that brilliant coterie which was the nucleus 


Franz 
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of the artistic rebellion, strove at first independently, 
with little knowledge of the others’ doings. They 
possibly came from Chateaubriand, whose “Genius 
of Christianity” was but a return to Middle Age 
ideals, but Walter Scott, with his great romantic 
historical novels, and Lord Byron, with his glowing, 
passionate verse, were the true progenitors of the 
reaction against stiff scholasticism, and their in- 
fluence even stirred phlegmatic Germany, with its 
Gallic lacquer, to new and bolder utterances. Hein- 
rich Heine, an exile who spoke of himself as a “Ger- 
man swallow who had built a nest in the periwig of 
M. Voltaire,” threw himself into the fray with pen 
dipped in sparkling vitriol and did doughty deeds 
for the cause. 

Frederic Chopin, despite the limited field of a 
piano keyboard, was the unsconscious centre of all 
the hazy, purple dreams, drifting ideals and per- 
fumed sprays of thought that to-day we call 
romanticism. As the hub of that vast wheel of 
poesy and gorgeous imaginings, he absorbed the 
spirit of the time and shot out radiant spokes, which 
lived after the whole romantic school became a 
faded flower, a pale ghost of yester-year. Hugo 
flamed across the historical canvas like a painted 
3erlioz’s mad talent, expressed by 
orchestration—detail 


scarlet meteor; 
his symbolical coloring in 
carried to insanity pitch—was a lesser musical 
Hugo. Delacroix, with his brush dipped in the 
burning sun, painted vertigoes of color and audac- 
ities of conception. All was turbulent exaggeration, 
all was keyed above the normal pitch of life, and in 
the midst the still, small voice of Chopin could be 
heard. 

The end had to come to all monstrous growths of 
the Romantic epoch in French art—be it remem- 
bered that the movement was equally as strong in 
Germany, with its Novalis, Schlegels, Schumanns, 
Schuberts, Tiecks and Jean Paul Richters—the revo- 
lution of 1848 shattered the dream of the mad re- 
publicans of art. That sphynx-like nonentity, the 
third Napoleon, mounted the imperial tribune, and 
the Cerberus of Realism barked its first hoarse bark. 
Since then the phantasmagoria dominated Parisian 
art and letters. Gustav Flaubert, a giant among 
pigmies, gave the world that drama of adultery, 
“Madame Bovary,” a book whose letters should be 
writ in gold. 

All this was typical of cynicism, unbelief; tech- 
nical perfection was carried to heights undreamed of, 
and the outcome of it all was Emile Zola. French 
painting was realized in the miniature marvels of 
Meissonier, or later in the marvelous brutalities of 
Degas. Two geniuses who attempted to stem the 
tide that ran so swiftly died untimely deaths, 
Georges Bizet, the creator of “Carmen,” and Henri 
Regnault, who painted the “Moorish Execution” in 
the Luxembourg, and who perished before Bougival 
in 1871, done to death by a spent Prussian bullet. 
These two remarkable men, with possibly the addi- 
tion of Fortuny, the Spanish arabesque virtuoso in 
color, might have changed history if they had lived. 
But the fates willed it otherwise, and Realism be- 
came the shibboleth of all. 

Even that ardent young group, the Parnasseens, 
as they called themselves, were snared into this 
La Terre” 


quagmire of folly and half truths. 
marked the lowest depths of the bog, and again a 
reaction began. Leconte de Lisle, Sully-Prud- 
homme, the graceful Banville (a belated Romanti- 
cist), Coppée, Bastien Le Page, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, the impressionists Monet, Manet, Rodin, the 
sculptor; the poets René Ghil, Catulle Mendes, Ver- 
laine, ill fated Albert Glatigny, Anatole France, un- 
happy De Maupassant, and our own countrymen 
Stuart Merrill and Vielé-Griffin, began steering the 
bark of art for other waters. Symbolism, Budd- 
hism, every ism imaginable have been at the rudder 
since then; but at the prow the figure of Hope is still 
carved, and her face is uplifted azureward, and there 
But how confusing it all is. Synthetic 


lies the way. 


subtlety in art is the watchword of the party of new 
ideas, and a renaissance of the arts seems to be 
again at hand. For this movement, which agitated 
artistic Paris, the younger and fireier spirits, 
musicians, painters, actors, poets and sculptors have 
banded, and, emulative of Richard Wagner’s Bay- 
reuthian ideal, have begun the fabrication of a new 
art, or rather the synthesis of all arts, which seems 
at first blush the wildest and most extravagant dream 
ever conceived by a half dozen frenzied brains. 
The history of art moves in cycles, and each cycle 
carries with it a residuum of the last—the Dar- 
winian doctrine of selection. Richard Wagner at- 
tempted on a gigantic scale a synthesis of the arts. 
He wished to condense, concentrate, epitomize in 
his music drama the arts of mimicry or pantomime, 
elocution, singing, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
drama and instrumental music. How well he suc- 
ceeded we all know. He literally levied tribute on 
two of the senses and welded them into a glorious 
ensemble, in which every shade of emotion, particu- 
larly the heroic and the tender, was depicted. But 
Wagner's genius was, after all, Teutonic. He could 
He is manly 
storming, his 


not escape his national environments. 
and robust, his passion is heaven 
orchestra epical. Huge, shadowy figures move 
through his dramas; nevertheless his humanity in 
“Meistersinger” and “Tristan” is so great as to 
easily dispel the charge that he lacks on the side of 
human interest. Wagner at times, through his 
amazing versatility and human emotion, is Shakes- 
pearian. It has been left for the genius—call it 
abnormal, if you will—of French art to explore those 
cracks, crevices and crannies of the soul which are 
invisible to the ordinary artistic purveyor. 

Wagner, as I said before, called two senses, seeing 
and hearing, to his aid in his music drama; the 
symbolist school has invoked the sense of smell, and 
the days of a symphony in perfumes are not afar. 

The odor sense is the most subtle of all and can- 
not be translated in terms of tone, color, marble or 
verse. Perfume is becoming in these latter days a 
lost art, and the esthetic artist of Paris has utilized 
it in his new synthetical art. Here are a few ex- 
tracts, and the pitch of subtlety may be realized if 
you consider that in the declamation of this school 
not alone are certain words emphasized, but even 
the individual letters; that curiously orchestrated 
and harmonized chords do duty for the music; the 
colors used are most suggestive, and the enjoyment 
in each detail is precious—but a little beyond us as 
yet. The late Theodore Child once related a story 
of a performance he viewed in Paris at the Free 
Theatre. It was a fascinating tale. 

The last item on the program was the “Song of 
Songs,” adapted from the text of King Solomon, in 
the form of a symphony of spiritual love, in eight 
mystic devices and three paraphrases, translation 
and mise-en-scéne by P. N. Roissard, with musical 
adaptations by Flaman de Lebrély. Everybody who 
has read Renan’s admirable translation and com- 
mentary knows that the “Song of Songs’ was a 
sort of dramatic poem, or eclogue, or lyric pastorale, 
somewhat similar in conception to the medizval 
poem of “Aucassin and Nicolette.” We may even 
distinguish in it the division of five acts and an 
epilogue, together with the following characters: 
The Shulamite, the shepherd lover of the Shulamite, 
King Solomon, the brothers of the Shulamite, the 
women of Solomon’s harem, ladies of Jerusalem, 
citizens of Jerusalem, people of Solomon’s suite, 
para nymphs of the shepherds, the chorus, and the 
sage who points the morality. The idea of restoring 
to this composition its primitive form is obvious and 
tempting. The Church has got out of the difficulty 
by referring the mystic sense of the piece to the 
marriage of the old law and the new. Renan con- 
siders the work to be wholly profane, like the Book 
of Job, and attributes it to the epoch of Jewish 
history before the religious vocation of the nation 
became clear, before the days of pietism; that is to 


say, toward the middle of the tenth century before 
Jesus Christ. 

The new zsthetes comprehend the “Song of 
Songs” as the symbol of the victory of love over 
the reality of things—a purely Buddhist conception. 
And in order to synthetize the ambiance of the 
dream the authors fall back upon music, scenery 
and perfumes. 

At this point of my exposition it may be advisable 
to say a few words about the scenic presentation 
which the zsthetes or symbolists demand for their 
works, a scenic presentation which they are unable 
to realize in all the complexity and perfection which 
it demands, for the Théatre d’Art possesses neither 
the machinery nor the money that is necessary for 
such a novel and grandiose enterprise. In brief, 
the zsthetes maintain that every lyric or dramatic 
work admits a pictorial accompaniment; that is to 
say,,-scenery and accessories which symbolize the 
sense of the poem or work in question. 

“Geste du Roy” was recited in three successive 
sets of symbolic scenery; “Fierabras” was recited in 
orange colored scenery; “Berthe au grand pied” in 
violet scenery, with violet rocks and golden rain; 
“Roland” was recited in a green scene, with golden 
warriors. So far all was simple and plain sailing, 
for the symbolism of colors is already ancient his- 
tory, and the poet René Ghfl has established the cor- 
responding chromatic notation, not only of the com- 
moner moral sentiments, but of all the vowels and 
consonants. But when we came to the “Song of 
Songs” matters grew more complicated and par- 
ticularly interesting. The poet Roissard accom- 
panied the representation with a quadruple orches- 
tration of verse, music, color and perfume. 

What does this mean? you will ask. Let us take 
an instance. The joy of the Shulamite, for example, 
is orchestrated : 

Par le verbe en i-é, luminé de l’o (blanc) 
Par la musique en ré 

Par la couleur en orange clair. 

Par le parfum en violette blanche 

In other words, the tonality of the scenery is 
bright orange, the musical symphony is in D, the 
theatre is perfumed with odoriferous spray of wild 
violets, and the i’s, é’s and o’s have a special value 
in the declamation of the verse. 

Again, during the first device, where the king 
and the queen meet, the scenery is purple, the sym- 
phony is C, and the perfume of the theatre incense. 
Then in succession we have other colors married to 
other perfumes—bright yellow and jacinth, pale 
green and lilies, bright blue and acacia, bright indigo 
and lily of the valley, bright violet and orange 
flower, very light purple and jasmine. Meanwhile 
personages clad in white declaim to harmonious 
rhythms the noble prose of the “Song of Songs.” 

The stage is arranged with a gauze curtain 
framed by a cedar and a cypress that rise to the 
right and the left and ‘join their branches at the top, 
figuring the one incorruptibility and the other im- 
perishableness. Behind this gauze curtain the back 
of the stage is occupied by a scene against which 
are placed triangularly, in groups Of three, twenty- 
one lilies, which are supposed to exude the per- 
fumes, and are also destined to remind the profane 
of the ternary and quarternary numbers comprised 
in the candlestick of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Evidently most of us must confess that we do not 
feel the necessity or even the naturalness of these 
concordances of sounds, tones, colors and perfumes. 
3ut the symbolists of zsthetes will indulgently re- 
ply that, in order to appreciate the sensations and 
refinements which they wish to provoke an initiation 
is necessary. Certainly, they would say, we are in- 
finitely complex and run the risk of not being under- 
stood. But we must expect everything from the 
impression of the moment, and perhaps from this 
orchestration in which sounds and words, colors and 
perfumes must unite in penetrating harmony, the 
spectator will derive and retain an exquisite souve- 
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nir, as it were, of a dream in which he might have 
tasted all kinds of beauty suddenly and momentarily 
materialized. This state of artistic ecstasy, how- 
ever, will be produced only by length of time, after 
we have become familiarized with the subtle nuances 
of this art, which is still in its infancy, but which, in 
the hands of a new Wagner, will blossom forth in 
sublime emotions. 

For my own part I am happy to admit that the 
“Song of Songs,” and several of the other items of 
the program of the Théatre d’Art, provoked in me 
that of artistic ecstasy which the symbolists consider 
to be desirable. These strange and mystic scenes, 
accompanied by the dolent or fanatical declamation 
of artistic verse and prose, left in me a souvenir as 
of a dream of realized beauty. I accept the sym- 
bolists and marvel at their talent, their faith, their 
temerity. 

Isn’t this all a nightmare—but one of fantastic 
beauty? For years have I dwelt on the future drift 
of art, and of its over-refining, over-subtilizing and 
eventual spiritual destruction through a riot of 
luxury. This grouping of the arts and the glean- 
ing of a fourfold pleasure seems but the beginning 
of the end. 

On the other hand, one is tempted to philosophize 
over this new manifestation of art, and one might 
find much to say about the symbolists’ assertion 
of the profound and irremediable sensuality of art, 
which has been kept in the background in the dis- 
cussions of post-Renaissance writers, but is implied 
in the theory of the quadruple orchestration of 
words, music, color and perfume, appealing to the 
senses directly, and to as many senses as possible. 
To pursue this vein of thought would, however, 
lead us too far. Let us be content to note the cry 
of alarm which the Théatre d’Art has called forth 
from the mouths of many Frenchmen of the old 
materialists, Voltairean and more or less common- 
sense school, who have spoken of this theatre and 
of the efforts and vagaries of the zsthetes and sym- 
bolists as a symptom of the movement in favor of 
mysticism which is characteristic of the present 
When 


religion loses ground, say these reasoners, it is not 


epoch of French literary art and thought. 


always philosophy that gains ground in proportion. 
At the end of the Pagan period the world was full 
of mystagogues. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Christian faith that was so strong in the 
seventeenth century was snapped by science, and 
immediately science was called upon to satisfy man’s 
innate love of mysticism, and the public abandoned 
the churches to crowd round Mesmer’s bucket. In 
our own days spiritualism is scientific in its pre- 
tensions. 

It is true that classical works charm us as they 
charmed our grandfathers, with certain qualities of 
measure, purity and temperance, by their eternal 
energy, freshness and intelligent disposition, by 
their order and style; but they charm us in a differ- 
ent way, perhaps, and there are moments when their 
charm fails to work on our spirits because we are 
men who have added our own personality to the 
personality which our forefathers bequeathed to us. 
Art cannot remain stationary, for the more eager 
lovers of art, as Pater has admirably expounded 
in his “Appreciations,” are full of restless curiosity 
and of craving for new subjects of interest, new 
motives and new modifications of presentation. 
Those who scoff at the symbolists, or hold up their 
hands with horror and alarm, forget the mighty 
role which curiosity and the desire of beauty play 
both in art and criticism. The essential elements of 
the romantic spirit are precisely curiosity and the 


love of beauty. As the divine Shakespeare has said 
in one of his sonnets, the eternal object of the artist 
is to emancipate Art made tongue-tied by authority. 
In order to be interesting and really stimulating art 
and literature must follow the movements of the 
Zeit Geist or Time Spirit, which is continuously 
modifying our manners, our ways of thinking and 
our pleasures. 

And, now, where will all this lead? 
me. I am more than content to be able to note the 


Don’t ask 


curious fluctuations by the wayside, much less play 
the ungrateful role of a prophet. The seeking after 
truth—which is beauty—is eternal, and its various 
revelations, which at the time seem paramount to all 
that has gone by, must not blind us to those shad- 
owed forth. Eternal flux and reflux is life, and art, 
its spiritual vapor, must mirror it faithfully. Let us 
all greet the new, which is the now, for to-morrow 
we will be in the nowhere. This, I know, is a hope- 
less truism, and but a reorchestration of “eat, drink 
and be merry;” but art has its consolations, and | 
commend you to them. 


®A®O 


Arthur Symons has described picturesquely a 
poetical reading by Gabriele d’Annunzio in the house 
of a Roman noble. “It was like one of those read 
ings in the days of powder and peruke,” says Sy- 
mons, “when poets were still elegant and part of 
society’s amusement. D’Annunzio, small, blond, at 
once eager and discreet, with the air of a perfectly 
charming bird of prey, his eyes full of bland smiles, 
his mouth, with its uplifted mustache, poised in a 
keen, expectant smile, had indeed the air of a court 
poet as he stood in the anteroom, greeting his friends 
as they entered, before he made his way to the dais, 
draped at the back with crimson cloth, where he 
seated himself at a table on which were placed his 
manuscript and a Bible. Once seated, the reading 
once began, you saw that other side to what you 
might have thought the merely mundane young 
man; you saw the artist who, as he told me, was 
well content if twelve hours’ work had given him 
two pages. His own words visibly absorbed, pos- 
sessed him; he never lifted his eyes from the paper ; 
he read all that chanting prose as if he were reading 
it, not to the duchesses, but to the unseen company 
of the eternal judges of art.” 
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Punch, 


shows how by the simple expedient of selection and 


“A Letter to a Young Publisher,” in 


omission all reviews may be made to bear a smiling 
aspect. The experiment is made on an imaginary 
novel of the rising novelist Penwiper: 

I—TuHe Raw MaArEeRIAL. 

“Mr. Penwiper’s latest production, ‘Maria’s Mar- 
riage,’ scarcely calls for serious notice. It seems 
hard to believe that even the most tolerant reader will 
contrive to study with attention a work of which 
every page contains glaring errors of taste. Humor, 
smartness and interest are all conspicuously want- 
ing.”—The Thunderer. 

“This book is undeniably third-rate—dull, badly 
written, incoherent; in fine, a dismal failure.”—The 
Wigwam. 

“If ‘Maria’s Marriage’ has any real merit it is 
as an object lesson to aspiring authors. 
would say to them, is a striking example of the way 
in which romance should not be written. 
self to produce a work exactly its opposite in every 


Here, we 
Set your- 
particular, and the chances are that you will produce, 


if not a masterpiece, at least a tale free from the 
most glaring faults. For the terrible warning thus 
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afforded by his volume to budding writers Mr. 


Penwiper deserves to be heartily thanked.”—Daily 


Telephone. 

**Maria’s Marriage’ is another book that we have 
received in the course of the month.”—The Para 
chute. 

[I.—Tue Resutt 


“Maria's Marriage!” 

Gigantic success—the talk of London. 

The twenty-ninth edition will be issued this week 
if the sale of twenty-eight previous ones makes this 
necessary. Each edition is strictly limited! 


“Maria’s Marriage!” ‘‘Maria’s Marriage!” 


The voice of the press is simply unanimous. Read 
the following extracts, taken almost at random 
from the reviews of leading papers : 

» * » 


“Mr. Penwiper’s latest production 


calls for serious notice * * * the reader will 
‘<* study with attention a work of which 
every page contains taste, humor, smartness and 
interest !"—The Thunderer 
“Undeniably * * * fine!’”—The Wigwam 
“Has * * * geal merit * an object 


lesson * * * a striking example of the way in 


which romance should be written \ 


A masterpiece * * * free from faults M1 


Penwiper deserves to be heartily thanked! Daily 
: eiepnone 
lelepl 
“The book * * * of the month!’’—The 
Parachute, etc., etc 
Maria’s Marriage!” A veritable triump ‘der 
“M M ge!” A table t ph. Ord 


it from your bookseller to-day! 


Orpheus Society Concert. 


he Orpheus Society {f Woodbridge N J under the 
direction of Charles Herbert Clark« f New York 
gave ft lar 


he first concert of its fifth season, February 5, with 
a performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elija The soloists 
were Mrs. Charles Herbert Clarl sopral Miss Mabelle 
] c B ] n i H I D en John C 
De npsey iss The 1 we 1 c 1 < Mrs 
Clarke ig beautifully. Miss Bond was su f n the 
ntralto music, and responded he ipplause afte 
O, Rest in the Lord.” Mr. Distelhurst was in good voice 
Mr. Dempsey sang with his usual finis Miss Margaret 
Anness, Mrs. F. F. Anness, Louis Potter, F. R. Conkling 
were efficient in concerted numbers Miss Susie H 
Dixon, pianist, and Mrs. Margaret Youngman, organist 
contributed to the success of the evening 
Since the formation of the society it has given, besides 


numerous part songs, “Hear My Prayer,” Mendelssohn 

Forty-second Psalm,” Mendelssohn The Holy City 
Gaul; “Fair Ellen,”” Max Bruch Miria Song of Tri 
’ Schubert; “The Creation,’ Haydn. The next work 


Rose Maiden 


is Cowen’s 


e taken up 


Herbert Witherspoon. 


ERBERT WITHERSPOON has been engaged as 
basso of the quartet at the Church of the Pilgrims, 
of which the late Dr. Storrs was pastor. The position is a 
very prominent one, and the quartet will be made up of 
the best available singers 
This engagement is the direct result of Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s singing the “Messiah” in the Academy, Brooklyn, 
last December, and of a recent recital with Victor Harris 


On Sunday, February ioth, Mr. Witherspoon sang the 
Messiah” at Holy Trinity, Harlem, and scored another 


triumph 


Historical Concerts. 


A‘ the fourth in the series of historical concerts by 
Messrs. Bernstein and Altschuler, the program was 
devoted to Mendelssohn. The pianist and ‘cellist played 


B major 


two sonatas, one in D major and another in 


Miss Edna Stern, mezzo-soprano, sang a group of Met 
delssohn songs. The fifth concert will be given Sunday, 
Tuxedo Hall 


February 17. These concerts are given at 


at 3 o'clock in the afternoon 


128 East Seventeenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 





AUGUSTUS VIANESI, 
“MAX SPICKER and others. ot 


ADMISSION DAILY. ..... 
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BosTON, February 11, 1901. 


In Memoriam B. E. Woolf. 


ENJAMIN EDWARD WOOLF, playwright, 
composer, dramatic and music critic, died at 
his house in Boston February 7 at about 2 
p. m. Early in the fall he suffered severely 


from a complication of diseases, and he was 





unable io attend the Worcester Festival; but 
he rallied and did his work as music critic of the Boston 
Herald from the beginning of the season to a week ago 
Saturday night, when he attended the Symphony concert 
Symptoms of Bright’s disease had returned and alarmed 
physician and intimate friends, but Mr. Woolf bore his 
weakness and sufferings bravely. The funeral was at 8 
p. m. last night. The hour was unfortunate, for his col 
leagues and many friends were thereby prevented from 
paying their last tribute of respect. The body was taken 
to New York for burial. 

Mr. Woolf was well known to your readers, for he was 
it one time the Boston correspondent of THe Musica 
Courier. He was born at London, England, February 
16, 1836, of a Jewish family that years before was estab- 
His iather, Edward Woolf, a thoroughly 
yrought him to this country when he 


lished in Spain 


grounded musician, 
was a three year old boy. The father was a theatre con 
ductor and composer, and he was busy and respected in 
New York and Philadelphia. Benjamin was educated in 
the public schools of New York, but he learned many 
things beside music from his father, who was versed in 
irt and literature, and was one of the founders of the 
comic weekly Judy, to which he contributed much of the 
Benjamin stud- 
e art of wood engraving, but his delight was in the 


etterpress and many of the illustrations 
ied tl 
theatre, where he played in the orchestra, and saw and 
took part in some of the first performances of operas in 
the fifties. He came to Boston in 1859, and soon joined 
the orchestra then lcd by the late Julius Eichberg at the 
Boston Museum. While he was a member of this or- 
chestra he wrote the libretto for the operetta “The Doc- 
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in the second he talks incessantly. This part was taken by 





tor of Alcantara,” music by Eichberg, which, after it was 
produced at the Museum, had long continued popularity, 
and was often performed by traveling companies. 

In 1864 Mr. Wooli left Boston to lead the orchestra at 
the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. He was there 
two seasons; then he went to New Orleans to lead at the 
Gravier Street Theatre. He returned to the North about 
1870. While he was at the Boston Museum during the 
Civil War, he had arranged, adapted and written plays 
for that theatre; and his original pieces, they say, are 
over thirty in number, while the whole number of piays in 
which he was On his 
return he was engaged as dramatic and music critic of 
the Saturday Evening Gazette, and he also wrote for it on 
general subjects. M. M. Ballou started the Boston Globe 
and endeavored to make it a paper of the first rank; thus 
he engaged E. P. Whipple, Alexander Young, Henry A. 
Clapp (now dramatic critic of the Daily Advertiser), and 
among others he engaged Mr. Woolf, who continued his 
work on the Gazette. But Mr. Ballou’s experiment was 
costly and unsuccessful, and after a change in ownership, 
Mr. Woolf left the Globe and took editorial charge of the 
Gazette, which, until he left it in 1894 to become the mu 
sic and art critic of the Herald, was a conspicuous 
n account of his articles and the fea- 
remember that this reputation was 

days of Sunday issues of daily 


concerned mounts to over sixty 


journal in Boston « 
ture of society news 
established before the 
newspapers—and was well known throughout the land on 
account of the brilliance of the reviews of ert, literature, 
the drama and music, and the pungent essays on circum- 
stances of daily and familiar life 

Mr. Woolf's reputation was perhaps first made through- 
out the country by his play, “The Mighty Dollar,” which 
was for a long time the best card of the Florences, and the 
Honorable Bardwell Slote and Mrs. Gilflory still serve 
as figures in familiar speech. If I am not mistaken, he 
wrote “Hobbies” for Nat Goodwin. 

Among his best known operettas were “Lawn Tennis, 
or Djakh and Djill” (1880), ‘“‘Pounce and Co.” (1883) and 
“Westward Ho!” (December 31, 1894). “Westward Ho!” 
suffered from an uninteresting libretto. The chief comedians 
were Fanny Johnston, Anne Sutherland, J. H. Ryley, Clin- 
ton Elder, Harry Davenport and G. F. Marion. For 
“Pounce and Co.” Mr. Woolf wrote the libretto. The 
silent partner of the firm is silent throughout the first act; 


Henry E. Dixie. Lyrics and dialogue are excellent fool- 
ing. Here is a passage about the bicyclists of ’83: 


Sylvia—But why do bicycle young men go into camp? 

Eleanor—I can’t imagine, unless it be for the common 
weal. 

Esther (ecstatically)—Ah! what joy to be a bicycle 
rider! What a repose it must be to the weary head to be 
able to throw all one’s thinking into the feet! 

Sylvia—(dreamily)—When I see a daring rider rhounted 
on his fiery bicycle, speeding along over pebbles and 
across ruts, and jolting up and down, I envy him the 
exquisite illusion that he is enjoying himself. Such touch- 
ing beliefs in the impossible are, alas, too rare! 

Esteh—Ah, yes! How earnest he looks! 

Eleanor—And how hopelessly sad! A bicycle rider has 
never been seen to smile. There must be some hidden 
mystry, like Freemasonry, some deep heart anguish that 
drives an innocent fellow being to bicycle riding. 

The company that produced “Pounce and Co.” included 
Gertrude Franklin, Janet Edmonson, Sylvia Gerrish, Edith 
Abell, E. P. Temple, W. H. Fessenden, Harry Pepper and 
Signor Brocolini. 

Mr. Woolf had written much music; symphonies, over- 
tures (as the overture to “Comedy of Errors”—1887)— 
string quartets; songs—and some of them are charming— 
He left two or three operettas in 
He published a 
series of parodies of leading poets, “Our Prize Album”; 
he contributed for some time to “The Arcadian” (New 


incidental music, &c. 
manuscript that were never produced. 


York); he had written for various magazines, and he was 
the author of several admirable articles in the first series 
of “Famous Composers.” 

He married in 1867 Miss Josephine Orton, a charming 
and favorite play actress at the Museum, and afterward the 
Globe. She survives him. No children were born of this 
union. 

One of his brothers, Michael A. Woolf, the famous cari- 
caturist, died a few years ago. His other brothers, Pro- 
fessor Wolf, of the College of the city of New York: Al- 
bert Woolf, an electrician of New York, and Dr. Philip 
Woolf, of Boston, are still living. 


©A©O 


[his is an imperfect sketch of the career of a man of 
unusual ability and versatility, my colleague and friend 
for ten or eleven years, a man that was dear to me 

It is much easier to frame sentences of eulogy in honor 
And when I reflect on 


ol a stranger or even an enemy 
the character of the departed, I must perforce write care 
fully, without hysteria, for he disliked the purple phrase 
and was a foe to fine writing 

He was a man of extensive and varied reading. He 
was, of course, familiar with the standard dramatic and 
musical literature of the world, for such books were as 
necessary tools; but he had read deeply concerning almost 
every subject, from the traditions of the Rabbins and the 
strange theories of the early Christian fathers, to the last 
novel about which there was chatter. The wideness of his 
reading was perhaps more apparent in his conversation 
than in his reviews; his unusual memory led immediately 
to comparison or authority in spoken statement, for al 
though his reading had permeated his mind, had become a 
part of him. he had so much to say when he sat down to 
write, his opinions were so formed and fixed, that quota- 
tion did not occur to him, or if it did it was dismissed from 


his thoughts as a distracting digression. He was espe 
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Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton Fietch- 
er. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, 
Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. William 
Cummings, Antoinette Sterling, 
London; John Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in Americaand Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musica! 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


MISS E, A. FLETCHER, 1125 Madison Ave., New York. 


NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and MUSICALES. 
328 West Fifty-seventh Street ~ NEW YORK. 
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cially familiar with the English and French dramatists 
from the beginning to the present day. He loved his 
books, and he was never weary of discussing the sturdy 
old novelists, or such memoirs as Cibber’s, Parke’s 
Kelly’s, Tate Wilkinson’s; or the stories of Dickens, 
which he knew by heart. On the other hand he recog 
nized at once, even when he was drearily sick last fall, the 
peculiar talent of Octave Mirbeau. He did not relish the 
works of Ibsen, Maeterlinck and their English disciples 
He was inclined to sniff at everything that was praised for 
a time because it was “decadent.” We have had many 
good natured quarrels over these men. 

His literary style in his best years—and there were many 
He did not 


the word met 


of these years—was ‘clear, strong, luminous. 
search anxiously after the inevitable word; 

him at least halfway. I believe that a man writing for 
newspaper readers about music or the drama should write 
so that one of limited education, one ignorant of the ter 
minology of an art, should see as in a glass the meaning 
and the purpose of the writer. It was impossible to mis 
take the meaning of Mr. Woolf His 


clean cut, there was no excessive use of adjectives, he se 


sentences were 


dom indulged in figures of speech, he did not introduce 
a foreign word when an English word was at hand. He 
was never impressionistic, for he did not approve of im 
pressionism in any art. He was saturated with Pope 
Dryden, Hobbes and Swift He wrote the English of 
Hobbes, Swift and Cobbett 

Nor was he a realis admiration of art or in treatment 
of it. He believed that music should be beautiful, and 
beauty was to him the beauty of the ancients, not the beauty 
of that which is morbid or vicious. Certain ultra modern 
harmonic progressions and orchestral effects were to him 
distinctly immoral, sinful. He was catholic in his taste 


so long as his innate sense of beauty and the ideal was not 


hurt. Thus he found pleasure in “La Navarraise” and 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth and Sixth symphonies as well as in 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, “Fidelio,”” “Don Pas 
quale.” He wrote for “Famous Composers” an admirable 


article about Haydn, an article of affectionate appreciation, 


and yet he had the courage to write within the last six 


} 


months that certain works DY Haydn played symphony 


concerts were as dead as King Pandion. He was conserva 
tive, not with the selfish conservatism of old age, for he 
was ever receptive, ever awake to new sensations, but with 
the conservatism of a man who had seen the birth, the 
glorification and the neglected death of successive fashions 


in music. He was impatient witl 


youthful bumptiousness 
when the arrogance was the vain strut of ignorance and 
vanity But how warmly he praised the talented young 
composer Converse this season; and he knew him only 
through his work 

He was accused for years of undue severity, uncharitable 
ness. He was severe, and he was sometimes savage in the 
presence of incompetence, shams, humbugs, snobs and 
snobbery in art. When he first began to write about music 
in Boston criticism was chiefly a matter of honey daubing. 
There was a mutual admiration society, and one of the 
members was a parochially influential critic. There was 
much pretty talk about the serenity and the grandeur of 
German music, the coarseness and indecency of the Ital- 
ians; no one but a German or a Boston man of culture 
could play the piano; and men and women who could 
tell the difference between Bach and Palestrina by hear- 
ing cantata or motet would well nigh swoon at the mere 
mention of the names of the Leipsic cantor. The social 
position of a local singer or player had much to do with 
his or her success. This spirit is not wholly dead. Some 
months ago I was talking with an elderly Bostonian who 
descended a moment from a branch of his family tree, since 
I am not good at climbing. We were 
said the 


talking about a cer- 


tain dead musician. “Yes,” 


3ostonian, “he came 
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here in a modest way, and he aad and he iain. and 
John S. Dwight approved of him, and he gradually be- 
came acquainted with some of our best people, and he suc 
ceeded and he prospered until—think of it, Mr. Hale—be 
fore he died he lived in a house on the water side of 
Beacon street!” And, true enough, what greater success 
is there from a purely Bostonian viewpoint? 

Mr. Woolf was not impressed by these things. Such 
substantials were to him as shadows. The question in his 
“How does Mr. Jones play?” ‘How does Mrs. 
When there was wretched playing or 


mind was, 
Dusenbury sing?” 
singing he told the truth, and sensitive persons who were 
in the habit of meeting the incompetent performers at se 
lect social gatherings were inexpressibly shocked Mr. 
Woolf used the weapons of satire and sarcasm, and he 


used them with terrible effect. Vitriol burned the faces 


of pretentious ignoramuses and snobs, and they left the 
concert stage. Thus did Mr. Woolf accomplish a righteous 
work. At that time he was alone; he was at war with 
principalities and powers. He made for musical righteous- 
ness, and what he thus accomplished will not perish with 
him. 

His criticism was not simply destructive; it was often 
helpful in warm words discriminative appreciation. He 
was not severe against the deserving beginners, the compe 


] 


tent that were apparently friendless, unrecognized—the poor 


the humble. To all such he was wise in counsel, kind and 
generous and heipful. No young singer, player, composer, 
who approached him in an honest spirit, ever went to him 


in vain. He would hear them; he would examine their 


compositions with infinite patience. He would tell them 
why he liked or disliked their work; he would suggest cor 
rection, improvement And this he did, year after year, 
without expectation of pecuniary reward. There are sing 
ers and players here to-day who remember him most grate 
fully, for he was active in laying the foundations and su 
perintending the structure of their success. Nor was his 
generosity confined to words, the ripe fruits of his knowl 
edge and experience He had been accustomed to self 
sacrifice. He did not know the meaning of the words mean 
niggardly, selfish. He was generous with his purse, and 
tactful in his manner of giving. Yet, this was the man 
whom it pleased some to call a cynic 

And many have lost a delightful companion, who was 
cheerful, witty and instructive in conversation, sympathetic 
in adversity, brave and kindly and unselfish in his own last 
days of suffering. His memory will rest tenderly in the 


hearts of them that knew him and his worth And to-day 


there are many who will echo with me the words of 
Mathias Claudius: 
Sie haben einen guten Mann begraben 


Mir aber war er mehr.” 
®G®A® 


I do not know who will succeed Mr. Woolf on the Her 
ald. The excellent review of the Symphony concert pub 
lished in the Herald of to-day was written by Richard 
Heard, a musician and critic of large experience, who is 
admirably qualified for the position. In the eighties he 
was music critic of the Boston Post, and when he went to 
London, where he remained several years, Arthur Weld 
succeeded him. 

©A® 


Marcella Sembrich gave her second song recital in Sym 
phony Hall, February 4. Although it was a stormy day 
there was a great audience—‘‘enorm,” as Mr. Stengel re 
marked to me in an appreciative burst. The great singe 
and artist was exceedingly well disposed, and her singing 
called forth only words of flaming eulogy. She sang 
“Deh, viené,” from “The Marriage of Figaro’’—the aria 
concerning W hich old Heinrich Dorn entertained a peculiar 


MAUD POWELL, 


theory, viz., that the impersonator of Susanna should re 
member that she sings this aria only to deceive Figaro— 
that she, as a matter of fact, awaits no one, and, least of 
all, Figaro—that she should not throw off her soubrette 
character—and that the spirit of the song should be co 
quettish, not one of true sentiment. It is needless to say 
that Sembrich sang it without regard for the Dornian the 
ory She sang Haydn’s delightfully old-fashioned can 


zonet. “Delphine,” by Schubert, did not interest me. The 
music was set to a scene in W. von Schiitz’s play La 

rimas” (1825), and it has a mate Florio”; but the musi 
is theatrical in a stagy way, and the voice of the composer 
is not the voice of Schubert Bungert’s “Ich hab’ « 

kleines Lied” is simple and beautiful To me it was an 
agreeable surprise, for I was under the impression that 


Bungert composed in a blacksmith shop with the aid of 


bellows, hammer, tongs and anvil Richard Strauss 


Standchen”—far removed ft thought of Nietzsche 


or Richard Strauss—was repeated Lowe Glocken 
thiirmers Téchterlein” and ‘“Niemand hat’s gesehen” were 
a feature of a concert that was full of features. There was 
a group of folksongs which 5 wich sang in truly rav 
shing mannet Her performance of the aria, with two 


s, from “L’Etoile du Nord,” was amazing, incredible 


had sung in the same hall a few days before Han 


lute 
1 
s 99 


} 


del’s “Sweet Bird,” with one flute. Sembrich went her one 
flute better, and revealed herself as the supreme mustress 
of pyrotechnics. The concert was a delight from beginning 


to end. What prima donna is there to-day who can com 





pare with her in recitals of this kind—or in such operas as 
“Don Pasquale,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” “La Travi 
ata”? Wallace Goodrich was the accompanist, and the 


flutes were played by Messrs. Spindler and North 


©®ACe 

There were other concerts last week. H. G. Tucker's 
ourth concert was given in People’s Temple the night 

February 4. The place itself is not cheerful. A former 
pastor of the church used to preach sermons there on such 
texts as “The Battering Ram of Hell,” “To Hell With 
me) | &« and the echoes are still flying, dying, like 

! bugle heard by Mr re yson The mt 

s ins were Le »p d l c erg iolinist M 


Mr. Perabo, pianist. The pro 





ram included Grieg’s Sonata for piano and violin in C 





nor; Raff’s Trio in A minor, violin pieces by Wien 
uwsk It was a delight to hear again Mr. Lichtenberg 
with his rich and sumptuous tone, his artistic phrasing, ! 
glowing temperament. Miss Elsa Heindl, soprano, made 
i promising first appearance She sang Graun’s “Lo, th 
Heaven Descended Prophet” and Mozart's “Non temer 
mato,” with violin obligato. She has a clear, flexibl 
voice which is at times cold and acidulous and her 
phras dried, especially in the tiresome 
iria ice is one, however, that will reé 
pay faithf as she is of an eminently musical 
family her future will be watched with interest 
Miss Lucie Tucker, contralto, gave a song recital Feb 
ruary 6 in Steiner Hall. She was assisted by Mr. Heber 
lein, ‘cellist. Miss Tucker sang the battle aria from 


ius,” three songs 





Bruck’s violent and uproarious “Armi 
by Tschaikowsky, five new and mushy songs by Schutt 


and Elgar’s “Sea Pictures.” She has a noble organ, rich 


full mbre, and she sings with sincerity and taste Her 
program, unfortunately, was almost steadily gloomy; and 
poo and com posers compe lled her to take a sad view of 

fe, love and natu besides other thing Now a con 


tralto that is truly ontralto is naturally inclined to drag 
the movement, to sob, to wail, to gargarize her lower tones 
6] 


even when the sentiment of the song is ga} At the end 


of Miss Tucker’s concert Steinert Hall seemed like a fam 


ily burial vault, and there was a faint odor of embalming 
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fluids. Nor did the salt in Elgar’s songs bring the health 
and savor of the ocean into the room. 

The new Chickering Hall was opened February 8, 1901, 
The hall is cheerful, safe and on the opening night it was 
too thoroughly ventilated, for some of the “representa- 
tive” audience hugged overcoats, shawls, comforters and 
ear caps closely to them. But the perfect adjustment of a 
new scheme of ventilation is, like confidence, a plant of 
slow growth. The program included the “Kreutzer So- 
nata,” which was played by Mrs. Szumowska and Mr. 
Kneisel, so that no blush was brought to the cheek of the 
youngest; Beethoven’s Quartet in C, op. 59, No. 3 
(Kneisel Quartet), and songs by Chaminade, Massenet, 
Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Perrari, Berlioz and 
Godard, which were sung superbly by our old and es- 
teemed friend, Pol Plangon. 

I regret that I was unable to hear Mrs. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler yesterday afternoon. She played in Steinert Hall 
pieces by Schumann, Godard, Grieg, Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin, Liszt. 


©A® 


Edward MacDowell, of Columbia University, has been 
invited by the London Philharmonic Society to lead one 
of his orchestral works and his Second Piano Concerto 
(Carrefio pianist) in London next June. He has also 
been invited to write something for the next Norwich 


Festival; but this last honor he has declined. 








Innes Returns from His Tour. 

NNES and his band have returned from their fall-win- 
| ter tour. It is understood that the season has been 
one of the most prosperous in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 

Innes had with him on the road sixty-two people, in- 
cluding Frances Boyden and Noldi, sopranos; Zerni and 
Xanten, tenors; Alberti, baritone; Vernon, basso, and 
Kryl, the cornetist. 

The feature of giving “Scenes from Grand Opera” in 
combination with his regular concert proved a winning 
feature from the start. 

The business of the band all through the South has been 
large, particularly in Nashville, Chattanooga and Mem- 
phis. The receipts of the organization at Kansas City, 
where the band played in the Convention Hall, having a 
seating capacity of 20,000 people, and at Omaha, which 
was the objective point of the tour, reached figures which 
demonstrated the drawing abilities of Innes and his play- 
ers 

Mr. Innes is elated with his success and his business 
department is now at work booking a fall-winter tour for 
1901-02 of thirty weeks, the objective point of which will 
be San Francisco and the Puget Sound territory 


Olive Mead. 


ISS OLIVE MEAD, the violinist, has had a great 

success abroad. In London she played at a num- 
ber of large houses, among them those of Ambassador 
Choate, Mrs. Humphrey Ward and Sir Alma Tadema. 
The following extract is from the London Times: 

“A very successful recital was given in the Salle Erard 
on Wednesday by Miss Olive Mead, a young American 
violinist, who possesses quite an exceptional degree of 
technical dexterity, a remarkably fine tone and a musi- 
cianly style that argues well for her future career. She 
played Bach’s ‘Chaconne’ with fine broad interpretation 
and in a most artistic way, and in such things as Vieux- 


temps’ ‘Fantasia Appassionata’ and the Adagio from 


Bruch’s Concerto, op. 26, her command of emotional ex- 
pression was amply sufficient.” 





Mrs. Barber’s Musicale, 

Mrs. Edgar M 
musicale last week 
by Miss Grace Preston, contralto; Miss Ida Branth, violin- 


Barber, of 594 West 152d street, gave a 
\ charming program was contributed 


ist, and Miss Ida Simmons, pianist. 


Hugo Becker. 


HE year 1864 long will be memorable in the 
annals of music. In that year were born 
Richard Strauss, Eugen d’Albert and Hugo 
Becker. These three—the pre-eminent or- 

chestral composer, the colossal pianist, the masterful vio- 

loncellist—constitute a glorious triumvirate in the realm 
of tone. They are warm friends and justly appreciate one 
another’s genius. 

At the present moment Hugo Becker is one of the most 
notable artists in the United States. Just a month ago 
he made his American début with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. His first performance won the unqualified praise 
of critics and the warmly expressed admiration of audi- 
ence; it stamped him as one of the foremost violoncellists 
in the world. A few days later Mr. Becker began his tour 
through the West. Within the past three weeks he has 
played in the principal Western cities, and has appeared 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra, the St. Louis Choral-Symphony and the Cleveland 
He has been given a succession 





Symphony Orchestra. 
of ovations, his success being unequivocal whenever he 
played. He has demonstrated the fact that a master of 
the violoncello can compel recognition and that this in- 
strument is as popular with the masses of music lovers 
as the violin. Becker has come back to New York enjoy- 
ing a larger measure of fame than when he first reached 
these shores, albeit his high European reputation had 
Yesterday afternoon Mr. 
Elsewhere in 


preceded his arrival here. 
Becker gave his first recital in New York. 
this issue is chronicled his success. 

Hugo Becker is a musician by inheritance and cultiva- 
tion. His father, Jean Becker, was the leader of the far- 
famed Florentine Quartet. Ere he was six years of age 
he began to study the violin and piano. After making 
considerable progress with these instruments he aban- 
doned them of his own volition, and took up the study 
of the violoncello. One day in church he heard the full, 
rich tones of a violoncello in the choir and incontinently 
fell in love with the instrument. Henceforth he studied it 
with diligence, the violin and piano no longer claiming 
his attention. Under the guidance of Menter’s favorite 
pupil, Kannut Kundiger, he made rapid advancement 
Before he was fifteen years of age young Becker was rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost violoncellists in Germany, 
and a few years later he toured successfully through Eu- 
rope as a soloist, playing under the batons of such emi- 
nent musicians as Brahms, Von Bilow, Dvorak, Grieg, 
Richard Strauss, Nikisch and Wiengartner. In England 
he made the acquaintance (which ripened into friendship) 
of Alfred Piatti. Bazzini composed a concerto for the 
violoncello and dedicated it to Becker, and d’Albert did 
the same thing. These two works, which rank among the 
greatest concertos in existence, are often played in public 
by Becker. Richard Strauss is now busy on a concerto 
which he is writing expressly for Becker, and which will 
no doubt be a work of exceptional strength and beauty, 


since it is well understood that the violoncello is this com- 
poser’s favorite instrument. 

When asked, “What is your favorite concerto for the 
violoncello?” Mr. Becker replied: “I regard very highly 
the Dvorak Concerto, which is profound, brilliant and 
fascinating. It displays, as indeed does almost everything 
that has emanated from the great Bohemian, ripe musician- 
ship and profound knowledge. And I am very fond of the 
d’Albert Concerto, which the author dedicated to me. It 
is a composition of very great merit, one which no mere 
virtuoso can play. It demands the resources of an artist. 
While these are favorite works my repertory holds many 
others of the recognized masterpieces. I look forward 
to playing the concerto which which. Richard Strauss has 
promised to write for me. What a unique genius is this 
man Strauss! While recognized as the greatest of all 
modern writers for the orchestra, he is as full of melody 
as Mozart. No modern composer so nearly resembles 
Schubert as a song writer. I feel very proud of the fact 
that I was born the same year that Richard Strauss and 
Eugen d’Albert came into this world, and am still prouder 
to claim them as my personal friends.” 

Mr. Becker is a capital talker in several languages, an 
excellent raconteur. He relates some entertaining anec 
dotes about his contemporaries, and there is piquancy about 
his comments which gives zest and charm to his conversa- 
tion. He has fallen in love with America and our people, 
but is not enamored of our climate. 

“How do I like this country? I am charmed. The 
warm and sincere welcome which your people have ac- 
corded me has made me feel at home. I knew there was a 
certain Freemasonry about art, but never before did I real- 
ize its full significance. The audiences I have confronted 
have treated me most generously, and the music critics 
have given me my full mead of praise. I have played for 
just as intelligent, discriminating and enthusiastic audi- 
ences since I reached the United States as I ever faced in 
Europe. The material greatness of this country far ex- 
ceeds my anticipations, my preconceived ideas. It is a 
wonderful country, indeed! But what a capricious climate! 
I have become acquainted with the grip, but am well again. 

“The half had not been told about the greatness of New 
York; but let me say that I prefer Boston to any other 
city I have visited since coming to America. I have en 
joyed my tour exceedingly, and I am sorry that my stay 
in the States is to be so short. I have engagements, which 
necessitate my returning home the latter part of March. 
Not only have I concert engagements in Germany, but my 
pupils are waiting for me. I teach only a limited number 
of advanced students. In my class are several of uncom- 
mon talent. One of the best of these is a brother of Mark 
Hambourg, the pianist. He will make a great artist.” 


Leandro Campanari. 
EANDRO CAMPANARI, conductor of the Milan 


Symphony Orchestra, who has been here for a month, 
leaves for Europe on the Umbria for Liverpool on Sat- 


urday. 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Director. 
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HENEVER the Chicago Orchestra con 
cludes to forsake us to gladden the hearts 
of those less fortunate in other cities, it 
always seems as if half the music of the 


week had been canceled. There may be 





> ac- method in leaving Chicago every now and 
yas a then without this musical feast—at least there is ever 
real- hearty appreciation upon their return 
ynted At the concerts next Friday afternoon and Saturday 
ritics evening, the Lalo violin concerto which Mr. Kramer intro 
| for duces, is supposed to be new to this country and practi 
judi- cally so to Europe, where it has been performed by only 
d in two prominent virtuosi—Sarasate and Ysaye 
ex- The Chicago Orchestra’s annual “request” program will 
is a be presented at the Auditorium on February 21 and 23, the 
ate ! change of the date of the matinee concert to Thursday be 
gain. ing necessitated by the Washington Birthday celebration 
New on the 22d 
ther The capable manager, Mr. Wessels, gives some inter 
en esting facts which demonstrate in a most flattering way 
Stay the musical taste of a goodly portion of those who attend 
hich these concerts. Of all the requests received Brahms’ Third 
rch, Symphony was in the highest demand, there being seventy- 
my six demands for that work, which accordingly will be 
iber given. There were thirty-three requests for Mr. Thomas’ 
om- orchestration of the andante variazioni from Beethoven's 
lark “Kreutzer” Sonata; twenty-five requests for Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Pathetic” Symphony; twenty-two for the Chopin- 
Thomas “Funeral March”; nine for Goldmarck’s “Sakun 
tala” overture; eight for Massenet’s suite, “Les Erinnyes,” 
and seven for the prelude and “‘Love-Death” scene from 
ilan “Tristan.” These works will all appear on the program 
ith, Lapham, accompanist 
sat- ®©o Vv ® 
4 program of last week that was replete with choice 
novelties was the song concert given in University Hall, 
= Fine Arts Building, the evening of February 7, by George 





Hamlin, tenor; Sydney Biden, baritone, and Mrs. Edwin 
Lapham, accompanist 

The two lieder of Weingartner, the Sj6gren songs and 
the Hugo Bruckler compositions were down on the pro- 


There was 


gram as being given here for the first time 


_ something about Sjégren’s dainty “Am Ufer des Flusses 

d des Manzanares” that vividly suggested Spanish music, and 

the finishing musical phrase of each verse was decidedly 
beautiful and new in this as well as the entire group of 

aa this composer’s songs given. 

= 


“Gebet.” by Hugo Bruckler, was expressive and full of 
musical meaning: this group also had most exquisite end- 
ings 


The Sjégren songs are written with elaborate accom 


paniments, but are melodious withal. In these, as well as 


Lapham’s artistic work would 


} 


the whole program, Mrs 
lift half the burden from the shoulders of the vocalist—a 
good accompanist is decidedly comforting. There seemed 
to be perfect harmony throughout 
The timbre of tenor and baritone was just the right 
quality to blend beautifully in the duets of Schumann 
What did it matter if they did not always start “Over Hill 
and Dale” together—they soon made up for it by the artis 
tic rendition. The two lieder of Weingartner impressed 
us as being the most modern in construction and style 
Both musicians sang well and were appreciated by an audi- 
ence capable of being critical 
®ve 
An enjoyable concert was that given by the Choral So 
ciety of the University of Illinois. Those who contributed 
to the pleasure of the evening were: Holmes Cowper, tenor, 


of this city, and Miss Alison Marian Fernie, conductor; 
Miss Emma Quinby Fuller, accompanist, and Mrs. C. A 
Lloyd, soprano. The program concert of two parts con 
“ Narcissus,’ 
of three songs from Rubinstein, sung by Holmes Cowper 


Wedding 


Taylor. The introductory number 


sisted of an Idyl by Massenet and a group 


[he second part was a cantata, “Hiawatha’s 


Feast,” by Coleridge 
‘Narcissus,” is a peculiar creation, full of melodies, fantas- 
tic in suggestion. Miss Fernie, conductor, has been one 
of the important factors in the development of this chorus 
which sang with precision in attack and tempo and good 
expression. The solo parts of “The Nymph” and “Nar 
cissus” were taken by Mrs..Lloyd and Mr. Cowper, and in 
both cases the reading of the solos was highly satisfactory 
After the intermission “‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” was 


given. This, a most peculiar sort of a musical creation 


composed of the sombre and the wild dance music of the 





Indians, intermingled with descriptive phrases, which are 
most expressive and unexpected, now and then introducing 
strangely sweet and plaintive melodies full of pathos. The 
entire concert of the evening, in comparison with others 


given by this choral society, indicated the remarkable 


progress that has been made in this department of music in 


bringing out the best in the voices; and therefore much 
praise is due Miss Fernie for the patience and hard work 
that have certainly been her share in bringing the chorus to 
its present good development 
®A® 
Glenn Hall, tof this city, has the following interesting 


musical engagements: Recital at Washington, la., February 
14; recital at Grinnell, I[a., 
ton Festival Orchestra for spring tour of six weeks, begin 


and Haydn 


February 15; engaged with Bos 


ning with the “Redemption” given by Handel 


ER. 











Society, of. Boston, on Easter Sunday, April 7; followed 
Salem, Mass 


( Festival) 


by engagements in Newburyport, Mass 
Holyoke, Mass Troy, N. Y Springfield 
Mass.;: Syracuse, N. Y.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Lynchburg, Va 
Richmond (Festival), Va.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Charleston 
S. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Charlotte, N. ¢ 

tival), Ky.; Ann Arbor (Festival), Mich 
tival), Mich.; Oberlin (Festival), Ohi 


Glenn Hall sang in the East last October 


Louisville (Fes 


Saginaw (Fes 


and the tact 
that the Eastern engagements were consummated after his 
appearance there is something for a Western singer to be 


proud of, as it proves conclusively the quality of his tenor 


voice and artistic style of 


East 


nterpretation are appreciated 


home 





the 





) 





¢ 
Woman’s Club 


bruary 12, a 


The music section of the Evanston 


Y.M.C.A l 


Building, Tuesday morning, F 
10 o'clock, gave an entertainment: 





Suite Caracteristique Arne Oldberg 
M ©) erg 
The Child and His Music An | trated Talk W. H. Neidling 








Mrs. George A. Coe, the musical directress of the 
Evanston Woman's Club, has been for seven years a men 
ber of the Northwestern University facu 
and is one of the instructors of piano in that institution 
Mrs. George A. Coe is the new musical 
State Federation Women; her fitness for tl 
s easily recognized when it is known that years of ear 


nest study and experience in the musical world has pre 


eded her active work in clubs A native of San Fran 

sco, she received her first mu struction under 
Ernst Hartmanr Later she studied the piano under Carl 
Baermann, in Bostor Afterward she was made the head 
of the piano department of the University Southern 


i passing the formidable examination tor admis 

m to the Konigliche Hochschule fur Musik Her 
study of the piano 
M oszkowski In 


testimonials 


last year abroad was given over 


under the 


celebrated composer Moritz 
1893 she returned to America, bringing hig 


Since that time she has made her home in Evanston. Out- 


side the university she has talked before clubs and so- 


cieties, given recitals and conducted courses on the his- 


tory of music This is her second year at the head of the 


music section of the Evanston Woman’s Club 
Mrs. Coe is a most active worker as musical leader for 


the State Federation Women, besides carrying out work 


ulready planned by previous committees—she has inau 
gurated a departure that is radically new, with the ap 
proval of the executive board—a determined effort is to 


be made to secure among the clubs of the State some con 


secutive study which shall prepare the members for the 


ntelligent appreciation of good music. Instead of mis 


cellaneous programs, which are pretty generally under 
stood, and have little if any permanent value, she proposes 
to substitute definite study of the history of music. The 

uurse for the first year on the subject of the early his 


nclude primitive music, t 
Hindus, American Indians, Greeks 


and Romans and the early folksongs and 


tory of music will he music of 


e Chinese, J ipanese¢ 


dances, the beginning of the opera and other 


orms 





An entertaining and homelike entertainment was that of 
the Sherwood Club in Lecture Hall, Fine Arts Building 


This is the seventh season that 


the evening of February 5 
this club had been in existence, and the above mentioned 
+} 


entertainment was the fifth musicale of this season The 


president of the Sherwood Club, Miss Kober, is one of Mr 
Sherwood’s best puplis. The vice-president is Miss Ham 
mond, and the secretary and treasurer 


is Miss Stoors 


f thi 
nis 


rganizatior 


Three of the musicians of the first part of the entertain 


s ol Mr. Sherwood The assist 


j , 1 put 
advanced pupi 


Friedheim’s American Tournee, 


1900-—1901. 


For engagements and particulars address HENRY JUNGE, Steinway Hall, New York. 





LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK, 





ANNOUNCES 

















American Tour, 


Beginning February 3. 
Ending May 15. 
European Tour, October, 1901, 









““Godowsky has gained the public and will always hold it.’"—Berlia 
Lokal Anzeiger, !anuary 17, 1901. 

* Leopold Godowsky is a man of the most astonishing and incredible 
technic.”"—- Musik und Theaterwelt, December 13, 1900. 

“Godowsky dumbfounded the audience with his fabulous technic.” 
—Frankfurter Zeitung, December 21, 1900. 


“On this side of the water he is surpassed by no living pianist."— 


Kolnische Zeitung, |\becember 80, 1900 


“In th- Polish-American Godowsky there is a soft touch of delicate 


feeling, an inimitable grace and mastery.” — Kleine Journal 
January 9, 1901. 


Steinway Fiano Used. 
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ing artists on this occasion were Harry Truax and Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood. The program was as follows: 


Three Songs Without Words........................+...-Mendelssohn 
Miss Helen Baird. 
BG Fo Tee, RES BIN 6 6500s i ori cdvoasessscvcascccsatnaes Handel 
Harry Truax. 
RMI idcccccovive ecpeocnencsudoveedsreasccotcossoeseseil Moszkowski 
Walzer, Caprice No. 1, Nacht Falter...............+s0++ Strauss-Tausig 


Miss Lura Muir. 


Rhapsodie, G minor 
PE Te 0s cevaccccccecevsveonvaseseoascecconameinel 


Cate B Femi ics csies scenes ccspcicccvgemasessedientcpecwdeabasenl < 

Bie. DORs cscs coscscese 

Mot Dulte AleMS.... ccccccvesycccecescespesccescescoscapscsvcnasnl Allitsen 
Mr. Truax. 


Fantaisie, in C minor (Edition Von Bilow)...................Mozart 
Mazourka, in C sharp minor, op. 90, No. 3........scccccsesece Chopin 
Mazourka, in D major, op. 33, NO. 2.......cescccsccccsesesccce Chopin 
I OR Wnts c0 occas dndeccusdvercsisescesvecsenscene Tschaikowsky 
Bemgetion Meapeedle, WG. Wircicvessrssocccccecesvesveciacseseet Liszt 


Mr. Sherwood. 

Miss Helen Page Perce, in the selections which she 
gave at this concert, easily demonstrated to anyone inter- 
ested in music that she is extremely bright and interesting 
in musical style. Miss Perce is the daughter of Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, who is known as one of the most cele- 
brated women of the West. Miss Lura Muir has a pe- 
culiar individuality in her playing, which is fine, and also 
shows an artistic temperament. Miss Muir is the niece of 
Dr. Wilson, of Cleveland, Ohio, a gentleman equally well 
known as the manager of the Chautauqua Assembly, of 
New York. Miss Baird is evidently a most thorough stu- 
dent, and gave Mendelssohn’s three songs with a fin- 
ished manner in every detail. Miss Baird’s home is in 
Dunlap, Ia. 

The interpretation class of advanced pupils has so in- 
creased in numbers that from this time on there will be 
two classes. Quite a number in these classes are former 
students of European masters, among which may be men- 
tioned Mrs. Hoag, who is a former pupil of Leschetizky. 

About the middle of June Mr. Sherwood goes to Toron- 
to to conduct the examination of the numerous applicants 
for entering the Toronto Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Sherwood has filled this position for thirteen years, and 
during that time many are the students who have been 
examined in regard to suitable qualifications for entering 
the school, and also many are the diplomas he has signed. 
Mr. Sherwood has for twelve years had charge of the piano 
music at the New York Chautauqua Assembly. 

Miss Kober, president of the Sherwood Musical Club, 
has been ill for about two weeks, and thereby an additional 
amount of work has been thrown on Mr. Sherwood’s 
shoulders. Miss Kober has been a pupil of Mr. Sherwood 
for ten years, and his special principal assistant for six 
years. She is one of his Chautauqua teachers and played 
in some of the best concerts given there. Miss Kober 
has played the Grieg Concerto with the Thomas Orchestra 
at the Omaha Exposition, and she has also played with 
the Adolph Resesbicker Orchestra. Last winter she was 
the piano soloist with the Redpath Concert Company. 

Mr. Sherwood’s second assistant at the Chautauqua is 
Mrs. E. T. Tobey, of Memphis. 

®©®A® 

The Apollo Musical Club presents an unusually inter- 
esting program for the part song concert which will be 
given at the Auditorium Monday evening, February 18 
There will be three compositions dedicated to three well- 
known Chicago musicians—P. C. Lutkin, Adolph Weidig 
and Philo A. Otis—which will be introduced to the public 
for the first time. The well-known English baritone, 
D. Ffrangcon-Davies, and the distinguished Austrian vio- 





linist, Fritz Kreisler, will be the soloists. This will be the 
only appearance Mr. Davies has made in Chicago for a 
number of years. These artists and their work, however, 
are well known in Chicago. In regard to Mr. Kreisler, 
the violinist, and his artistic playing, we cannot do better 
that quote from the Boston Post of December 19, 1900: 

“Mr. Kreisler’s tone is of great volume and wonderful 
purity; his intonation is absolute and his mastery of har- 
monics is complete. In this respect he seems to be with- 
out a peer. In a word, Mr. Kreisler has demonstrated his 
fitness to be classed with the few great violin masters who 
have appeared in Boston within recent years.” 

The program of this concert was printed some time ago 
in THe Musicat Courter. The intelligent and artistic 
directing of Harrison M. Wild assures one of an inter- 
esting evening’s entertainment throughout the program. 
(Arthur Dunham will be the accompanist on that occasion, 

©®Aa® 

The second in a series of pupil recitals given by Mme. 
Dove Boetti’s pupils will take place in Handel Hall, Feb- 
ruary 14, at 8:15. 

The program, which is also Italian, will contain the 
following selections, and be given by the following ad- 
vanced pupils of Madame Boetti. 

“The program was already in circulation when the sor- 
rowful tidings arrived of the death of the beloved Giuseppe 
Verdi, the glory of Italy and of the whole universe; other- 
wise it would have been dedicated entirely to composi- 
tions of the colossal master. The Very Rev. Father Jos. 
Tonello, of Galesburg. has kindly consented to pronounce a 
discourse, in which he will speak of the infinite merits 
of the world-renowned composer, who by his musical 
genius, his ardent patriotism and his inexhaustible philan- 
thropic generosity surely enjoys a triple right to immor- 
tality.” 

The program contains: 

Trio, Hest Thee on This Mossy Pillow. 
Miss Elizabeth Reinmund, Miss Edith Gibson and Mrs. 
Geraldine Knudsen. 
Song, The Fading Flower.............-.ssseseees 
Miss Helen Schofield. 
Due, Plange, Paaage. ...csscccessccccscscoscscceses java 
The Two Marys at the Sepulchre, from “The Resurrection 
of Christ.” 
Miss Agnes Rapp and Mrs. Geraldine Knudsen. 


.-Rotoli 


; os00e0c8 OOnl 


Aria, Then Weep, oh, Grief-Worn Eyes (Le Cid)........... Massenet 
Mrs. Geraldine Knudsen. 
Trio, The Cavds CORTE). cccccccescvccscccccscccccccceccsccccess Bizet 


Miss Nelda Marceau, Miss Elizabeth Reinmund and Miss 
Maude Marceau. 
Cavatina, Convien Partir (Figlia del Reggimento).......... Donizetti 
Miss Harriet Pen Dell. 
Trio, Ave Marit......cccccccccccccccsccccvccevescoocs Father G. Tonello 
Miss Elizabeth Reinmund, Miss Nelda Marceau and Miss 
Maude Marceau. 


Scena, Ritorna Vincitor (Aida)...........0.0cccseeeesseeeeeeeeees Verdi 
Miss Nelda Marceau. 

Scena ed Aria dei Gioielli (Faust)...........-.s-cseeeeeeeeeee Gounod 
Miss Edith Gibson. 

Aria, Addio, terra natia (L’Africama)...........-.-+++eee0++ Meyerbeer 
Miss Maude Marceau. 

Cavatina, Caro Nome (Rigoletto)..........--.-.+e+eeeeeee Verdi 
Miss Agnes Rapp. 

Verdi 


Quartetto, Laudi alla Vergine...........-sccceecceeererereerseees 
(Words from the last canto of Dante’s “Paradise.”’) 
Miss Agnes Rapp, Miss Harriet Pen Dell, Miss Edith Gib 
son and Miss Maude Marceau. 
Cavatina, Regnava nel Silenzio (Lucia)................+- 
Miss Elizabeth Reinmund. 
Quartetto, La vita senz amor (by request)........ ee 
Miss Agnes Rapp, Miss Elizabeth Reinmund, Miss Edith 
Gibson and Miss Maude Marceau. 
The trio, “Ave Maria,” will prove of interest as being 
the work of Father G. Tonello, who has kindly consented 
to precede the quartet, “L’Vita Senz Amor.” 


.. Donizetti 


Guercia 


A musical event looked forward to is Madame Sem- 
brich and her Italian Grand Opera Company, which will 
perform “Il Barbiere de Siviglia,” Rossini’s melodious 
masterpiece, at the Auditorium Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 25. 

©®ao® 

Frederick Carberry, tenor, and Miss Jeanette Durno, 
pianist, are meeting with flattering success in their song 
and piano recitals. For the week commencing February 
10 they will give three concerts in Michigan. They have 
yet forty engagements to be filled before the close of the 
season. Mr. Carberry has only recently recovered from 
a severe attack of la grippe, and, we imagine, has rather 
a formidable task to contemplate, especially as he makes 
it a point to return each week in time to fill his engage- 
ment as tenor in the Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

One very successful program which they give at these 
recitals is as follows: 


Piano, March Militaire.................... 
Vocal, The Sorrows of Death (from Hymn of Praise) 
Piano 
Spring Song.. 
The Butterfly 
Funeral March........ 
Etude (North Wind) 


Schubert-Tausig 
Mendelssohn 


Grieg 

.. Lavallee 
Chopin 

.- Chopin 


Vocal 
EERE Ly ae .. Rubinstein 
DS saecmselasecsevereientese Rubinstein 
Te Bano ctsask vcciccccvsccs ..Cornelius 
Se I x db bbSindnnkndde oe cesdsdincceulies Schumann 


Vocal duets— 
"Neath the Stars.. ede 
It Was a Lover and a Lass............cceeee0- 
Piano— 
March Wind. 


..A. Goring Thomas 
Walthew 


. Macdowell 


Music Box..... secucsetiadeietes .. Liadow 

i TD. £0: sab ceveusaeteaneenndesaniat Liszt 
Vocal— 

Sally in Our Alley................ -Old English 

Drink to Me Only.. ...Old English 

Over Here........ dededvisgesgitintseeienaianwes . ..Old Irish 


Old Scotch 
.--Old Scotch 
ceoaed Liszt 


Ye Banks and Braes...... 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu sons bebibeusetisteeos 
Piano, Rhapsody, No. 12............ sseade 


©®A® 


Robert Stevens, the well-known Chicago 
will give a recital in the Chicago Auditorium Conserva- 
tory Recital Hall next Tuesday evening, February 19. 
The occasion will be Mr. Stevens’ first appearance since 
his return from Europe last year, and is looked forward to 
with much interest by the musical world. Being a native 
Chicagoan, Mr. Stevens’ career has been watched by all 
with the greatest interest, and the great success which he 
achieved two years ago in his concert with the Thomas 
Orchestra is still fresh in the minds of the public. Pos- 
sessing besides much natural talent the power for steady 
hard work, Mr. Stevens has attained a position in mu 
sical circles seldom won by American pianists. He will 
render Schumann’s Carnival, beside a number of Chopin, 
Rubinstein and Liszt numbers. 


®A® 


pianist, 


On Thursday evening Miss Peixotto gave a song re- 
cital, assisted by Adolf Loeb, in the Chicago Auditorium 
Conservatory Recital Hall. This was Miss Peixotto’s 
first appearance before the public in over two years, and 
it was with the greatest pleasure that her many friends 
turned out to greet her. Miss Peixotto’s voice is a mezzo 
contralto of excellent quality and large rang 
Her numbers Thurs- 


over which 
she exercises the greatest control. 
day evening were all given in her most pleasing style, and 
won the hearty applause of the audience. Mr. Loeb ren- 
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der d a numbers in a musicianly manner, his interpre- of professional players, and Miss Alice Bennett, pianist; she contemplates studying vocal music in Paris. A rather 
> > o' the Hungarian melodies being superior, while John W. Lince, basso, and Joseph W. Merrill, cornetist, amusing incident occurred the day of her departure, which 
v aying showed excellent technic and finish was held at Handel Hall Wednesday evening, February 6, might have proved a serious disappointment. Miss Nelson 
e entire prc $ ’ A : : 
program was as follows: at 8 o'clock. was so intent upon seeing her friends and bidding them the 
oO ian— . : . 
soit ies 3s Td * The program included: last good-by that she altogether forgot the fact that her 
it. ed ria, uella fiamma... -Marcello March, from Damnation of Faust. Berlioz i , 
. . ticket was in her brother’s pocket, who had at the last mo 
Durno, Nina geld vasa dumesbeds: .. Pergolese Septuor for piano, string eochesten and | trumpet. , f “= 
song Che fiero costume................ be ..Legrenzi Menuett. Intermede. ment bidden her good-by and returned to the shore. She 
bruary mae Miss Peixotto Piano, Miss Bennett; cornet, Mr. Merrill dashed down the gangway, making a hurried search in the 
ine io ~~ Concerto No. 4, for violin...............0+++ Vieuxtemps crowd for this brother, whom she succeeded in finding and 
io Davi ‘ 7; . 
f th David Adagio and Finale. secured the ticket. She rushed up the plank just as it was 
of the Hungarian Danes. Brahms Joachin Walter Dellers : : a . 
hinen aS ge Bese woth eed Biliek cxn cacti sen yo being drawn in. Moral.—Take care of your own tickets 
rather Dichterliebe, I., II., III., IV Schumann John W. Lince. and never trust them to a loving brother's care, no matter 
al res - . . 
or mca praech Schumann Intermezzo (Cavalleria Rusticana). Mascagni how much you think of him 
Nic mung ‘ Schumann Ensemble, violins, harp end strings 
igage- Von Ewiger Liebe trahms Fantaisie Appassionata..... pibeives Vieuxtemps ®A® 
‘terian Fruehlingsgedrange Strauss Stei cc 
eria a eaten ‘ vos Ida Stein. At the recital given the evening of February 5 at Kim 
er Erlkoenig sa Schubert Symphonie in B flat. Haydn ~ " ; 
a . tan Miainesiie Menustin. Wineie : ball Hall by Glenn D. Dunn and J. Van Oordt, both 
. Three old French songs ®AaA® musicians seemed to be at their best and played unusually 
Chanson de Florian Marie Antoinette 2 . , > sp 66 . ». y 
j ‘ ’ . well. Especially Paganini’s “La Cloch lich teeme 
Tausig Dans le printemps de mes annees Garrat Mrs. Jeanette L. Weakley, who will soon be in Chi- nt 1 diff ° , chette,” which teemed 
, , : . _ with technical difcuities 
onset Menuet Desholieres cago, has been giving musical recitals in Cleveland, Ohio TI ag He oa 
i ceaciains “a poset ‘ le variations g derstz arrang / 
~ a French song The Cleveland Leader, January 30. writes: a ¥ ria % _ we a lerstand, were arranged by 
G rande Hahn : . . : Pe Mr an Oordt and written by him 
eae L’Ete Pitedette Mrs. Weakley’s contralto voice was heard to good ad TI he A . 
avallee haminade . 1ese Musicians are teachers in the ‘rican Cons 
Chopin Aria from Samson et Delila, Amour viens aider Saint-Saéns Vantage in her solos, and she was encored repeatedly. Her , M — = =e bs 
: ‘ re : tory of Music 
Chopin . Miss Peixotto voice is of a rich, deep, velvety quality. Though a stranger ; A © 
fiol , . : : @ 5 
: a x mre © here, the singer has met with wonderful success every 
stoi anzonetta s owsky , > Tv 
cae Mazurka . . 7 rs where.” Frederick W. Root gave a talk on The Resources of 
ein Ma i . arzy« . 4 ’ . ” TF . ° 
rnelius Mr. Loeb Mrs. Weakley has severed her connection with the Musical Expression Tuesday afternoon, February 5, be 
smann Sunset Buck Charles H. Willard Bureau for the Chicago Woman’s Aid Society Mr. Root was 
OL Ni ‘ . r 7 
et ight Speak of Me Chadwick ©®A© greeted by a large audience, and the talk proved of great 
homes In the Skies, Where Stars Are Glowing MacDowell A - 3 ; 
althew The Lord Is My Light Allitsen Miss Mary Wood Chase started Tuesday, the 12th, for interest : 
Miss Peixotto Ohio to give Chopin recitals before the Euterpean Club, of eae 
Jowell ©a® Chillicothe, and the Ohio Wesleyan School of Music, Del The Chicago Mendelssohn Club gives its second con 
iadow - , : a . ] l 
a ! _ aware, February 13 and 16 cert of the season at Central Music Hall Thursday even 
Liszt The notice of the transfer for a certain consideration of y 13 ' Th nt ‘oll ‘ satan 
: 2 ing e progTfam wili aS IOllOWS: 
Central Music Hall to Marshall Field & Co implies that Gao To the Son : f M 
. m i1<’ “ita ; rid: e ar - af —— - * eaceres . 
itch in the near future one of the most commodious music halls \ pupils’ recital was given Friday, February 8, at 8 Im Herbst Robert Frat 
ngiishn . °- . ~The Ty ~~ . , - 
Irish in this city is to disappear forever. What experiences ‘clock, by the Spiering Violin School, in the Assembly Als ich zum ersten Mal dich sal Hugo Bruekle 
cotch those beautiful white and gold walls could relate! Central Room, Fine Arts Building. The full program and the pu- Dem aufgehanden Mond Hugo Bruekler 
. c ‘eine . me Sydne sid 
cotch Music Hall could “a tale unfold” of heartaches, nervous pils who participated were as follows A Wet Shee ia FI s sananis I 
Liszt . — . ; Sonata in D major........ vi ee a ee ian 
’ tremors, faint hearts and misgivings; of musical triumphs : — Miss Carly Gray. Nardini wy Old Kentucky Home Arranged by F. W. Root 
and failures, of financial loss and gain, and of musical envy Prelude from First Sonata for violin alone Zach a oe o’ Dundee A. von Othegraver 
nies. and beautiful unselfishness; of soul stirring voices and Miss Belle Macfarland oe wanes 
; a ‘ “ , 7 : R e In Summer Time German 
rva- melodies, and of heartrending and nerve distracting inter- —e Bruc Mrs. Genev Clark Wilson 
e on . TT s ene eve ar s 
19. pretations and tones that in each and every episode would . Mites Mahel WSiecbell. Land Sighting ( : 
> , _ . a 2 Rogdo Capriccioso ol Saint-Saéns = eee ty _ a 
ince find in these experiences an echoing response in some mu Miss Amy Jones Fingal, op. 43 . Arnold Krug 
d to sician’s heart. Concerto in D minor... Vieuxtemps The name of Genevieve Clark Wilson on the program 
tive Dear old Centra! Music Hall, with its convenient prom Miss Florence Chamberlin assures one of a vocal treat 
. 1 >, oo « ) s 
, all enades and reception rooms, comfortable boxes and gal TI a auay ean aes aie Il tak © A ® 
. . , . . . re postpone ronce pa - é ce , - 
nb he leries—you were built evidently with but one idea in view, _ ae . ~ a = ' 7 , ently oot aed — G Elamiin | ; is 
mas that of what was most suitable in comfort and color to do P.2°¢ Om *Hursday evening, February 21, at University seorge Hamlin has received so many requests to re 
“sony homage to the goddess of music; but you must depart, for Hall, Fine Arts Building. The program will contain the peat the songs of Richard Strauss that he has decided to 
tere your tite through no fault of yours has become a. mis Sinding Quintet, with Mi s Mary Wood Chase, pianist, a give this recital some time in \pril date to be announced 
mu nomer. The progress of this wonderful city has placed sisting, and the F major Quartet, op. 59, No. by Bee later. Several new songs of Strauss, never yet sung, will 
f J : be *lude 2 
will you to one side and far from the centre of the present thoven ye included on the program 
. . . 0 
pin musical activity. = 9 4 © me 7 - ®A® 
’ The Glee, Mandolin and Banjo clubs of the University of igi ; ‘ 
©A® mye . ’ : “ty W. E. Zeuch will give his third organ recital at St 
“hap nt hs Fet Chicago celebrated Lincoln's Birthday by giving their an- Peter’ Chi TI eg g ; le 
As there will be no orchestra concerts February 8 : ’ : é ; eter’s wurch next lursday evening < : ’cloc 
as fa pte a . ng ind nual concert at Central Music Hall, February 12. An in- H . R P : : ' “y/ , ; Pe ? ~ Cox 
9, a special meeting of the Ch ogre . ‘ : opin arry R rsons, basso, w > assis olois 
m - eS — rchestra Program teresting full-dress recital of this concert was held at the P gi ee ee Os 
re- Study Class, under the direction of Miss Anne Shaw 4 
7 i Py isucdiba . Chicago Beach Hotel upon the evening of February 6 
Faulkner, will be held Friday morning, February 8, at 10:30, ©a©®& : 
° * 
in the parlors, Auditorium Recital Hall. Miss Faulkner Plavie Van éen Henée. 
‘ os . eee The ever “ - T “ resto ooke, co “tT of . 4 ] q 
will read a paper on “Modern Russian Music,” with illus- Phe ever popular ns i reson Br ke nductor of Flavie Van den Hende played last week at the Cecilia 
trations on the Aeolian Orchestrelle, by Miss Josephine the Chicago Marine Band, has a four weeks’ special concert Society. Paterson. and in Harlen On February 5 she 
“Nw “ , 1 4 ¢ *TICZ =x sitio alo . be 
Driggs engagement with the Pan American Exposition, Buffalo, played with great success at the Morning Choral Club, of 
©A® N. Y., extending from September 9 to October 6 Seats Ble n the 7th played at the Hamilton Clul 
ot AUIS, JVit tl sin Ne a é amt i ) 
Under the auspices of the Balatka Musical College, the Gao Paterson; on the 11th she will play in Philadelphia; on 
first subscription concert of a‘series of three to be given Miss Grace Nelson, of Chicago, sailed on the La Bre the roth, St. Stephen’s Church; on the 13th, Bridgeport 
by the Drake Vv iolin Club, assisted by full wind contingent tagne, February 8. She will be abroad for some time, as Conn.; on the 16th, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
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St. Lovuts, February 8, 1901. 
one would have supposed from looking at the 
audience assembled last night at the Odéon 
to hear the sixth concert of the Choral-Sym- 
phony that some very ugly rumors had been 
afloat the previous week in regard to the im- 





that honorable and 


mediate dissolution o 
worthy society. In proof of the fact that the Choral- 
Symphony Society has completely settled its difficulty and 
proposes to go ahead with the same success as of old, and 
in further proof of the good will and appreciation of the 
St. Louis public, almost every seat in the Odéon was filled 
last evening, and the audience was thoroughly represent 

ve and appreciative It is a great thing for a society 
which can pull itself together as the Choral-Symphony has 


ne, and the music loving 


y people of this city have good 
reason to be proud of this time honored organization. 

he concert Jast evening was an oratorio program, 
Haydn’s “The Creation” being given, 
the occasion were: Mrs. Hissem-De Moss, soprano; Wil 


Bushnell, bass, and 


and the soloists for 
im H. Rieger, tenor; Ericsson 
Charles Galloway, organist. The soloists were all very 
adequate to the work set before them, and the chorus and 
*hestra were in unusually fine trim. Mr. Ernst seemed 
to have things well in hand, and, with one exception, when 
“Good” to the 


chorus at the end of one of their numbers, gave an ex- 


he was most unmusicianly in calling out 


ellent example of competent conducting. The work of 
he chorus may be mentioned as especially forceful and 


Mrs. Hissem-De Moss has a ligh 
loratura work to very good ad- 


t, sweet soprano voice, 


hich she employs in ec: 





intage She d splays ~onsiderable intelligence in inter- 
pretation, and a fair amount of art in tone coloring. Her 
rendition of the great “With Verdure Clad” was very 
i her a great amount of enthusiastic ap- 
lso very good in the aria, “On Mighty 
Pens Upliited Soars.” In the trios between tenor, so- 


prano and bass her voice was very happy in blending 
with the other two; in fact, the trios were among the best 
hings at the concert 

William H. Rieger, tenor, is possessed of a sweet and 
flexible voice, but it is not quite up to the oratorio stand- 
d. It lacks hness and majesty in too great extent to 

ike him an oratorio singer of the highest class. How- 
ever, Mr. Rieger shows a very fair amount of skill in his 
singing, and in the recitative, “And God Created Man,” 
nd the following aria, “In Native Worth,” he rose to a 
great height, and did some splendid singing. 


Ericsson Bushnell has not only a a powerful and melodious 





(2 
: SFOS LA 2) 


bass voice, but he brings to bear upon his singing a mind 
of considerable intelligence and a good deal of art. He i 
possessed of an artistic temperament, and in some places 
displayed a wonderful amount of tone coloring. Particu- 
“And God Said, Let the Earth Bring 
He made the tawny lion roar, 


larly in the recitative, 
Forth,” 
he made the flexible tiger leap, and he made the worm, in 
creep with sinuous trace. In the aria, 
Mr. Bushnell was especially 


was this noticeable 


long dimension, 
“Rolling in Foaming Billow,” 
fine, and established himself in the favor of the audience 
at the start. He was also very effective in the recitative 
for Adam, “Our Duty, &c.,” and in the duets with Mrs. 
De Moss. The last duet between these two was a very 
beautiful rendition of that melodious song. Mr. Galloway 
at the organ was a splendid addition to the general effect, 
and to the concert as a whole. Mr. Galloway produces 
always a very stately, dignified and majestic tone on the 
organ, and his playing last night was splendid 

Altogether the concert was one of the best the Choral- 
Symphony Society has given this season, and coming on 
the top of the recent financial embarrassment in which the 
organization found itself, proves the pluck and dauntless 
spirit of the members of the organization. 

The next concert will be a symphony program with Leo 


Stern, ’cellist, as soloist. It will occur on Thursday even- 
ing, February 21, at the Odéon 
O®A® 


The Castle Square Opera Company has been giving its 
numerous patrons this week a very excellent production 
of Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
The cast has been an all star aggregation with all the pop 
Altogether the 


satirical comic opera, “Patience.” 
ular singers of the company taking part. 
opera has been most enjoyable. 

Franz von Suppe’s “Boccaccio,” with another strong 
cast, is the opera for next week. 

®AaA® 

On Thursday evening, January 31, 1901, the Union Mu 
sical Club gave an excellent program at Memorial Hall. 
Among the numbers may be mentioned the quartet from 
“Rigoletto” and the sextet from “Lucia.” Miss Acton, 
soprano; Mrs. Bollman, contralto; Mr. Buse, tenor; Mr. 
Rohan, baritone, and Mr. Parteus, bass, were the soloists. 
®A® 

Homer Moore gives the second of his pupils’ recitals this 
evening. 
the present one will be most enjoyable. Mr 


Judging from the success of his former recital 
Moore gives 
this recital in his studio at the Odéon. 

_Roc K WELL LS. BRrANK. 
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CARNEGIE HALL, 


Address Communications: 147 W. Eighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—*: Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
si ane ho Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


owledge of her art.’ 





HANS RICHTER I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


Burt Singing Exhibition. 


New Method of Musical Stenography Illustrated. 


NUMBER of teachers and persons interested 
in the scientific side of musical education at- 
GOs 


thor of the new method of musical stenography 

The exhibition was given at the handsome New York 
studio of the teacher, at 40 West Seventy-second street 
For several years Miss Burt has gone on teaching her 


tended last Saturday afternoon the exhibi- 
tion given by Miss Mary Fidelia Burt, au- 


wonderful method, winning new disciples and pupils at 


each demonstration. To tell what this accomplished, sin- 
cere and original American woman is doing to make the 
art of vocal music better understood would require more 
space in THE Musicat Courter than can be allotted at 
this time. It is, 
that Miss Burt by her remarkable demonstrations, and by 


however, but just for this paper to state 
the demonstrations of her very young pupils, proves all 
her claims. To watch the group of children at some of the 
most difficult exercises is to convince the most skeptical. 
Last Saturday seven of the children gave the illustrations 
from some of the most difficult music ever written. One 
young girl, Miss Winnifred Marshall, sang at sight a page 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” the page being selected ey a 
person in the audience. Of course, the young girl was 
obliged to skip the notes below or above the range of her 
voice. Miss Burt requested that any page of Wagner's 
great music drama might be selected. The same request 
was made for any page from “The Messiah,” and from a 
hymnal of 400 pages. The children went through their 
exhibitions of sight singing of major, minor and chromatic 
modes with remarkable facility. At no point were they 
confused by the rapid changes of charts and keys. Part 
singing and demonstrations of the musical stenography 
were also features of the afternoon The spinning chorus 
’ and the chorus, “Evening 
“Kenilworth,” 
were delightfully sung by the group of little people se 
sides Miss Marshall, the following children took part: Miss 
Edith Sweet, Miss Cherry Osbourne, Miss Antoinette 
Huncke, Miss Viva Anderson, Miss Lulu Anderson and 
Master Carl Anderson 
Miss Burt’s new method is an advancement over the 
Rousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé method taught at the fa- 
mous school in Paris. Miss Burt has a diploma from 
this school, but she possesses in addition to this what no 


from “The Flying Dutchman, 


Bells,“ from Bruno Oscar Klein’s opera, 


school can offer—a refined, spiritually awakened intellect, 
an intellect that beautifies and ennobles a branch of mu- 
sical education that has been sadly neglected and misun- 


de rstood. 


American School of Opera. 


The next performance at the Berkely Lyceum Theatre 


by students of the American School of Opera will occur 
on Tuesday evening, February 19, on which occasion Gil 
bert and Sullivan’s ““H. M. S. Pinafore” will be presented 
with a strong cast, supported by the choral class of the 
school, consisting of thirty well-trained voices 

The students who will appear are Pauline Johnson, Ma 
ria Strakosch, Frances Golden, Andreas Schneider, Martha 
Holmes, E. E. Johnson, De Witt C. Mott, Henry Brannen 
and Allen C. Hinckley. S. C is drilling the 
e, will conduct the performance. 


Bennett, who 


ensemb] 





Ida Branth. 

Miss Branth, the violinist, is kept busy—February 13 
playing at the Aeolian concert in New York, and Febru- 
ary 15 in Westfield, N. J. The Aeolian people have also 
_ engaged her for three successive concerts in Brooklyn. 
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CINCINNATI, February 9%, 1901 


HE sixth afternoon and evening concerts of the sym 


phony season this week offered the following pro- 


gram, with Hugo Becker as soloist 


Symphony in B minor Borodine 
Concerto in C major, for violonce nd orchestra D’ Alber 
Hugo Becker 
Vorspiel, Die Versunkene Glocke Zollner 

Massig langsam, C major, 4-4 
Variations for violonce and orchestra, Sur n theme 
I k 


Hugo Becker 
ne et Ludmila 


Rousla 


orchestral 


(Overture, 
The 
Vorspiel, 


numbers, with the exception ol 


were by composers of the Russian 


and it therefore fitly named a Russian program 


There 


was 
Russian school to last for some 
bar the 
movements symphony that 
Cossacks an 


fully 


was enough of the 


time to come. There is a baric fierceness in first 


second and last of the only 


a Russian, who has an admiration for the 


who understands the past history of his country, can 


appreciate. The rhythm, the color, the treatment is all 


eminently Russian in character. The finale, which is sup 
posed to depict a feast of the ancient boyars, is exceed 


ingly wild and tumultuous, with strange, bold outlines and 


a rhythm that is entirely out of the ordinary here is 
some melody in the third movement (andante), which is 
meant to be as delicate, no dout is the Russian con 


ception ot old dared make but it possesses all the fire 


of the minstrel song of the ancient Slav \s a composi 
tion of the genuinely Russian sort, where there is no dis 
guise, and no attempt is made to follow the classic models 
this symphony is an interesting study From a rhythmica 
stancpoint it i work of ce sa) difficulties, and Mr 
Van der Stuck s to be congratulated upon the thorough 
ness with which its performance has n prepared. The 
Scherzo marked prestissimo, with its massive chord 
lowing each other in quicl uct was given w 
clear, crisp outlines The brass, which comes heavily into 
play, was direct, massive, impressive—with very few rougl 
edges [he orchestra played well together witl prompt 
attack and good understanding. Only in the final move 
ment was there some evidences of looseness and lagging 


The conception which Van der Stucken imparted to the 
work was altogether in. keeping with its Russian and bar 
The 
composers, especially the Glinka Overture, 
Per] 


wn in 


baric character two shorter numbers by Russian 


were given with 


aps the artistic make 


the d’Albert Con 


a concise, dramatic brilliancy 

up of the orchestra was best sh 
It was given with fine finish and nicest attention to 
gave 


making up a beautiful ensemble 


certo 


detail, the playing being of a nature that genuine 


support to the soloist, and 

Mr. Becker left the 
of the d’Albert 
display his technical as well 


noblest of impressions. His selection 





Concerto gave m ample opportunity to 


as scholarly equipment. In 
the solo passages his tone assertcd a strength and musical 


quality that are rarely found combined to so uncommon a 
Mr. Becker His left 


is more conspicuous 


and right are equally 
other 


degree as in 


balanced never than the 
Perhaps he might have exhibited more warmth of style, 
but the d’Albert 


more directly to the intellect than to the heart 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO... am 


one 


Concerto, while it is beautiful, appeals 
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In the most difficult and intricate each 
had a musical value, and his sense of dynamics is perfect. 
He makes the ’cello sing of the beautiful as sweetly and 
profoundly as the human voice. The musicianly character 
predominates in all his playing, and he subordinates every- 


Mr. Becker was warmly 


passages 


thing else to this requirement. 
received by the audience, and was called out several times 
both after the Concerto and the Tschaikowsky ‘“Varia- 
tions.” 

An exceedingly interesting number was presented in the 
Vorspiel to Zéllner’s “Die versunkene Glocke.” 

©®A® 

A class is about to be formed at the College of Music, 
especially for female in charge of Mrs. Dexter, 
where the first principles of the art of singing will receive 
special attention. The importance of a certain vocal train- 
ing to those who desire to use the voice in chorus singing 
work of im- 


and 


voices, 


can be well understood, and when no vocal 


portance can be rendered without an efficient well 


trained chorus, it becomes of paramount importance that 
the singers should use their voices with comfort to them 
to This clz 


will not be for beginners only; certain examples for female 


well as pleasure their listeners ASS 


elves as 


voices will be given of importance to even advanced sing 


r 
ers 


Examples and illustrations, as occasion may require, 


oratorio, German and English songs will be 


operatic 
Dexter and some of her advanced pupils— 
that 


given by Mrs 


f being able 


supplying, perhaps, a want to students 
to hear singers more advanced in their art 


A ©® 


String Quartet will be among the novel- 


® 
[he 
ties given at the final chamber music concert by the Marien 
March Wilbur Hale be 
in the Rubinstein Trio 
©®AGE 
Miss Mannheimer will g 
the Odeon 14 


Be rod ne 


g Quartet in Ernest will 


concert 


ve an invitation re¢ 


on The entertainment 


February 


vill be called “An Hour or So with Dan Cupid.” 
>AG 
The subject of the history of music lecture for Monday 
The German Opera.” 
©®Aa® 
Revived interest Shakespearean plays has prompted 
e greatest effort upon the part of the C S E 
Club, of the Co ake Ss pr f 





lege of Music, to mz 
Merry Wives of Windsor” a 


success 


in the Odeon February 26 


wiver 
OA ® 
Signor Romeo Gorno will be much occupied during this 
nonth. He will be the pianist at a musicale of Mrs. C. R 
Holmes, president Orchestra Association, and will give 


with vocal assistance, in Springfield, Ohio, and 


concert 


vill play in Shelbyville Ind 
OA. 
Prof. W. S. Sterling’s talented pupil, Miss Kathryn Gib- 


ms, sang with her usual success at a concert in Frank- 


ort, Ky 


Thursday evening 


®©®Aae 

Fred J. Hoffmann, of the College faculty, will give his 
recital in the early part of March. The following is the 
program: 
Gavotte in E major Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Sonata in A flat, op. 26 Beethoven 
Capriccio in B minor Brahms 
Nocturno, op. 10 Gorno 
Rurlesca, op. 9 ‘ Gorn 
Preludes, D flat, C major Chopin 
Nocturne in F sharp major Chopin 
Valse in C sharp minor Chopir 
Vecchia Menuetto Sgambat 


Wagner-Brassin 
Wagner-! 


Wagner-Liszt 


Fire Scene 
Liebestod, 


Senta’s 


Magic 
Tristan 


The Fly 


from 


Dutchman 


fallade, fron 


ing 


note 
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Phe 
on Thursday evening, at 
The chorus has taken up the march from 


Symphony Chorus will meet hereafter by request 


8 o'clock, in Smith & Dixon's 


piano rooms 
“Tannhauser” and the chorus from the third act of the 
“Meistersinger,” “Awake, Awake.” The chorus is under 


Dr. Elsenheimer’s direction. 
©®A ® 
Mrs. Corinne Dunsmore presented the pupils of her class 
in an exceptionally interesting recital and concert at the 
Stamina League Hall on Monday evening, February 4 


The program was as follows: 


Hold Lord, God Almighty!. ; Haydn 
Chorus 
Die Not, Fond Man (1608) John Ward 
Miss Noble, Mrs. De Camp, Miss Clarke, Miss Jones, Mr 
De Camp, Mr. Ross 
Should He Upbraid (1796) Bishop 
Lasciateme Morire Ariat yo) Monteverde 
Miss Irene ( ke 
Sleep, Gentle Lady (1796) Bishoy 





Miss Noble, Miss Clarke, Mr. R 
Drink Me Only with Thine Eyes Old English Melodies 
When I e Is Kind Old English Melodies 
John She 
God Nature Schubert 
( s and Quartet, Mrs. De Camp, Miss Clarke, Mr. De 
Camp, Mr. She M ( N c 
Rose Roses Clayton Johns 
Conseilo a Nina Wekerlir 
Mrs. De Car 
Good Night, Beloved Pinsut 
Choru 
Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves Hande 
Pilgrim’s Song I'schaikowsky 
Ct es O. R 
Autumnal Gale Grieg 
With Rue My Heart Is Laden Clayton Johns 
Miss Elizabe I e 
The Singers Gaul 
Chor 
Elegie (violin oblig ) Massenet 
oO Y That Love e Lord! Barnby 
Miss Je Tone 
Dayt i Faning 
Ch 
The results shown by this concer regard to voice 
training were out of the ordinary There were a few ex 
eptionally good voices, but the efficacy « he teacher's 
nethods were in evidence There was not a single 
nstance of forcing the voice, but each tone was given full 
ormal value The choruses were 1 ely balanced and we 
sung. Mr. Rose has a baritone \ e of pleasing quality 
and Miss Jones is a genuine contralt 
®A® 
A ghly teresting program was given this afternoon 
by Conservatory Music students in the Recital Hall 
that time-honored institutior It was as follows 
Songs 
W s Nac ed Ss } 
Morning ( ng = S« 
Haid Roeslein Schuhe 
Miss A abelle Ambrose 
( erto, ( ajor Mozart 
Cadenza t Aug. Vinding 
Orchestr " r ) 
Miss M e Hor 
\ H ‘ Tirinde 
Miss 2 May H y 
Sor { N 3, D major Beethove 
I vement. (Pre 
Miss J 2 Wiehe 
V ns Fantaisie Appassionata Vieuxtemps 
Matthias Oliver 
Mazurka, A fl sor ae 
Miss Marie Ross 
Songs 
Who Is Sylvia? Schubert 
Farewell Schubert 


Among the pianists worthy of special note were Miss 
A. Pe 


Mazie Homan and Leo ilz. Miss Homan played 
with much temperament and expression. She is gifted 
IN 
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pianistically and is a pupil of Georg Krueger. She has 
only completed thirteenth year and a future seems to await 
her. Mr. Paalz played the Liszt Fantasie with an aston- 
ishing command of technic—something on the virtuoso 
order. He is a pupil of Theodor Bohlmann. 
©®AaA©® 

Prof. Edward Ebert-Buchheim, who is now connected 
with the Normal College, Danville, Ohio, will give a re- 
cital in Smith & Nixon Hall on Monday evening, Febru- 


ary II, presenting the following program: 


onata, B minor.... a eueccevesse . . Liszt 
Nocturno, G major.... cvcesec cee 
Bahesne, C GOK MARC. 6 ai ccccccs cscs seeesscsvescosstopasscepel Chopin 
Vales, EB atlmet..c..ccccccscccccccccscccevecvcvcoscccscsesoveseses Chopin 
Polonaise, A flat major Chopin 


Brahms 


Rhapsodie, B minor 


Andante and Menuetto, from the Sonata for the left hand. . Reinecke 


Ballet Scene from op. 210.......++seeeeeeees pipeleewereheeren Reinecke 
Dedicated to Ebert-Buchheim.) 

Ballade, A flat major, op . Reinecke 

St idies 
Waldesrauschen Liszt 
ON 5s oicicesen vestacperasciaes se tacsceonctehees .. Liszt 
F minor. “ oooekdant 
Gondoliera, from Venetia e Nap jacaomed Liszt 
larantelle, from Venetia e Napol Liszt 


®©®A® 


The Whitney Mockridge Concert Company in the Y. M 
C. A. course gave a concert in Music Hall on Tuesday 
evening, February 5. The company is a fairly good one 
and Mr. Mockridge sings with taste and expression. 

2A 

Signor and Mrs, Mattioli had as their guest on Febru 
ary 5 Mrs. Hissem De Moss, who came to Cincinnati to 
coach with Signora Mattioli for a concert in St. Louis 
Mrs. Moss has achieved a f 


Fast. 


fast growing reputation in the 


©A® 


Sig. Tecla Vigna will present her pupils in an extra 
ordinary recital on the evening of February 14 at College 
Hall. The program will be made up exclusively from the 
-ompositions of Mr. Tirindelli. Miss Martha Henry and 
Miss Antoinette Werner will be the vocalists; Miss Cora 
Mae Henry, the violinist of the concert The concluding 
number will be a chorus for ladies’ voices 

®OAe 
During the past two weeks a subscription list has been 
r a Kneisel Quartet Concert, to be given 


making up fo 
ater in the season 
© A ® 
Michael Brand. the well-known conductor and ‘cellist 
to the Symphony 


met with a serious accident on his way 
rehearsal Friday morning. It 
yme in Mount Auburn. Mr. Brand, while 
walking, slipped on the ice. and in so doing fell on his 


back, sus 


Orchestra occurred quite 
‘lose to his } 


taining severe bruises, but no fracture of the 


limbs. He was game enough to continue his journey, but 
to Music Hall he felt so much worse that he 


when he got 


entered Dr. Speidel’s residence for treatment. The doctor 


sent him home, and called in two consulting physicians 
Mr. Brand was resting easily to-day, and unless internal 
have been sustained, he will be out in a 


J. A. Homan 


injuries should 


few days 


Maben Piano Pupils’ Recital. 

The advanced pupils of Miss Caroline Maben will give 
their fifth piano recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
Saturday afternoon, February 16. The assisting artists 
will be Tom Karl, tenor; Miss Martina Johnstone, violinist 


Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, February 11, 1901 

HE program of the eighth Peabody recital on 

the Ist inst. was considerably changed, owing 

to the illness of Edwin Farmer, of the piano 

staff of the Conservatory, who was to have 
been the chief soloist of the concert. Harold Randolph 
and Miss Clara Ascherfeld played instead of Mr. Farmer, 
at very short notice. The other executants of the pro- 
gram were Miss Margaret May Cummins, soprano, and 
Alfred Furthmaier, ’cellist. 

Mr. Randolph and Mr. Furthmaier opened the pro- 
gram with Rubinstein’s D major Sonata for piano and 
‘cello, of which Mr. Randolph’s performance was admir 
able, Mr. Furthmaier being more successful in his solos. 
These were a serenade in F major of Deswert and Piatti’s 
“Airs Baskyes.” Both received good readings, particu- 
larly the former composition, which was played with a 





good tone and style. 

Miss Cummins sang a scena from Franco Faccio’s 
“Hamlet” splendidly, and three songs, “O Listen to the 
Voice of Love,” James Hook; “Cradle Song,” Brahms: 
“The Throstle,” Maude Valerie White—al) exceedingly 
well sung, particularly the last named, which displayed the 
singer’s beautiful voice to excellent advantage. 

Miss Ascherfeld, though having but little time to pre- 
pare for the concert, played with pronounced success 
She is a well equipped pianist, the following compositions 
having been given with reliable technic and musicianly 
style: “Bourée,” in B minor, Bach-Saint-Saéns; Nocturne 
in F sharp and Waltz in A flat, Chopin; Sinding’s “Rustle 
of Spring,” and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire.” 

©A © 


The concert of Luther Conradi, pianist, assisted by Dr. 
Thomas S. Baker, basso, given at Lehmann’s Hall, Thurs 
day evening, proved an excellent one. The program, at 
tractive in contents and arrangement, opened with the 
Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer Fantasia” in C, which gave 
Mr. Conradi ample opportunity to display a highly devel 
oped technic and breadth of style. The orchestra accom 
paniment arranged for a second piano was played with 
much taste by Arthur Oehm 

Mr. Conradi also gave two groups of solos, the first com 
prising compositions by Chopin, five Preludes, two Etudes. 
from op. 10 and 25, and the F major and A minor Ballades: 
the second three transcriptions, the Schubert-Liszt “Hark! 
Hark! the Lark!” Mendelssohn-Liszt “Auf Flugeln des 
Gesanges,” and Strauss-Tausig “Valse Caprice.’ While 
there is still room for development on the emotional side 
of this young pianist, his playing shows musicianship of a 
high order and an authoritative style. 

Dr. Baker’s fine voice has never been heard to better ad 
vantage here. He sang five songs of the Schumann 
“Dichterliebe”—“In Wunderschonen Monat Mai,” “Aus 
Meinen Thranen Spriessen,.” “Die Rose, die Lilie,” “Weim 
Ich in Deine Augén Seh,” and “Ich Grolle Nicht.” These 
were given with a faultless diction, an artistic style, and a 
noble appreciation of the composer’s thought. The second 
group of songs—*Embarquez-vous,” Godard; “Don Juan’s 
Serenade,” Tschaikowsky; “The Three Fishers,” Hullah: 
“To Anthea,” Hatton—were also excellently presented, to 
which the singer was compelled to add an encore 

®A® 

Eduard Strauss and his Vienna Orchestra were to have 
given two concerts here this week, the first one of which, 
on Thursday evening, did not take place, owing to a com- 
bination of railroad accidents, one causing a slight injury 
to Mr. Strauss and the other detaining the orchestra and 


concertmaster between here and Washington until after 
concert time. 

The second concert was given yesterday afternoon with 
great success. Though Mr. Strauss, with his right hand in 
a sling, was compelled to direct with the left and to forego 
the frequent use of his own violin, the orchestra played 
better than at its first concert here. There were repeated 
recalls and a generous number of encores 

®©®A® 

The third of Ernest Hutcheson’s informal lecture re- 
citals before the faculty and pupils of the Peabody Con 
servatory was given yesterday afternoon, the subject being 
the “Etude.” In the course of his remarks Mr. Hutche- 
son divided etudes into three groups, first for technic only, 
second for phrasing as well as technic, and third, those 
having also a poetic significance. He played a formidable 
number of studies, with a marvelously developed, almost 
infallible technic and inimitable musicianly finish! 

They comprised two by Stephen Heller, one a study in 
n melodic playing; one of Cramer for 
a set of Czerny 


chord and one 
brilliant fingerwork and his trill study; 
one with a legato melody and staccato accompaniment, 
another for a light arm motion, one in staccato chords, one 
for finger touch and ne for brilliant octave playing, stac 
cato. He played also a Liszt etude, a Henselt, Karl Hey 
mann’s “Elfenspiel” and an extraordinarily difficult etude 


by Tausig. The Chopin group comprised one in C, the 
study with three notes against two, the “Revolutionary” 
study for the left hand, one in A flat for cantabile, the 


“six-four” study, the study in double notes, one in E 
major, one in chromatic thirds and the octave study 


®A® 
Miss Maud Randolph gave the fourth recital of the Re 
cital Club on Saturday afternoon at the residence of her 
brother, Harold Randolph. Miss Randolph's advance 
ment in her art since her last recital has been very 


marked. She has developed on all sides, the technical, the 


musical and the emotional. The fact that she did ample 
justice to the following program demonstrated this: Pre 
lude and Fugue, D major. Bach: Toccata, Paradies; So 
nata, op. 57, Beethoven; ‘“Badinage.” Eliza Woods; “To 
Wild Rose.” “A Song,” “The Yellow Setting Sun” and 
Hexentanz,” MacDowell. 
©A® 
Miles Farrow, Fellow of the Guild of Organists, Lor 
don, and organist and choirmaster of Old St. Paul’s 
Church, delivered.an interesting and valuable address last 
Friday afternoon on “Tone Production in Children,” at a 
meeting of the Fifth Grade Teachers’ Association of the 
EUTERPE 


public schools 


A New Ticket Office. 


A VERY important feature has been added to the estab 
ishment of C. H. Ditson & Co.’s music house by 


an arrangement with George Becker, who has opened a1 
office at Ditson’s for the sale of tickets for all concerts 
which will take place in this city Mr. Becker is well 
known by music patrons and musicians through his long 


career with Schirmer’s and Schuberth’s. He is thoroughly 
posted in all phases of the concert business and entertain 
ments, and his experience will be a great help to people 
giving entertainments 

The music store of C. H. Ditson & Co. is |] 


of the most frequented blocks on Broadway, and conse 


cated on one 


quently will be of great convenience to ticket purchasers 
not only those who are in the habit of patronizing Dit 
son’s, but also the general public. This move of the Dit 


e greatly appre 


sons is a most welcome one, and will | 


ciated by patrons of concerts 











and George Falkenstein, accompanist 





American School of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum Theatre, 23 W. 44th Street, NEW YORK. 





DIRECTORS: FACULTY: 


WM. G. STEWART, 
Ss, C. BENNETT, 
BEN TEAL, 
W. H. MACDONALD, 
A. Y. CORNELL. 

— WM. O. WOLFE,’Sec’y. 


S. C. BENNETT, Choral Director. 
LOUISE DOTTI, Opera Ensemble. 


AURELIO COCCIA," * 
LOUIS SENAC, Fencing." 


WM. G. STEWART, General Director. 
GEORGE PAXTON, Stage Director. 


LUIGI ALBERTIERI and} Dancing and 
| Deportment. 
"Of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Co. 


A Series of Five Performances. 
Jan. 29, Feb. 19, March 7-28, April 16, at 8.15 P. M. 


Tuesday Evening, February 19, 
“PINAFORE.’’ 


Complete Instructions in Opera Repertoire—Grand, Light, Comic. 


Circulars and Terms sent on application. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Western Representatives, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





BROOKE 





“The Popular Music King.” 





AND HIS 


FAMOUS 


CHICAGO MARINE BAND. 


THOMAS PRESTON BROOKE, Conductor. 








SEASON OF 1900—the greatest on record! Twenty-nine consecutive weeks, ending with ten weeks'tour of the East and Canada 


Number of cities visited, 108. Number of concerts Played, 111. 


Average number of miles traveled per day, 118. Total number of 


miles traveled, 8.260. Thousands turned away unable to gain standing room! Return engagement demanded everywhere! 
SEASON OF 1901.—Time *Imost sold solid! Opening with tour of the Northwest January 11 and closing with twelve weeks’ concert tour 
—October, November, December. Special encagement—four weeks—Palace of Music. Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo! Seventy- 
two concerts at Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati’s famous pleasure resort, and May Festivals throughout the South ! 
All the Great Soloists! All the Sensational Features! Press and People unite in decl«ring this ‘* The Greatest Band of them all!”’ 
Address HOME OFFICE, 200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 





ELLA LORETTA FLOCK, 


E. M. BOWMAN. Trev 'sioaio; Stelnway Hall, New York 


Organist and Conductor Raptist Temple Choir, Brookiyn. 
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Music 
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ey : 


Seb a 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 
17 BEACON STREET, 
BosTON, February 9%, 1901. } 
a concert recently in 


Journal, in 


John who 


Gardner, 
of the 


Jewett Turner, 


Me., 


concert, 


gave 
and Kennebec 
“the prophet who goeth not unappre 


is, the its review 
Says, 
his own country.” There was a large audience 


Mr 


1 oO quote 


ciated in 
received a warm and enthusiastic 
the “Mr. Turner's 


Furthermore, his phrasing is 


present, and Turner 


reception again trom Journal, 


voice has gained in breadth 


finer and more delicate notably in the Italian numbers 
His selections were varied and each exacting in its ow 
way. They were: ‘O Cessate di Piogaomi,’ by Scarlatti 
two Schumann songs, “The Lottes’ and ‘Widmung 
‘The Lovelight in Thine Eyes,’ by Julian Edwards; 
‘The Refractory Monk’ and ‘Lascia Amor,’ by Handel 
In the last number, Mr. Turner evinced a flexibility which 
we did not realize he possessed, and demonstrated his 
ability to do excellent oratorio work if he so elects Phe 
‘Widmung’ was taken in tempo allegro, and sung with 
fine spirit. His encore by Denza, ‘A May Morning’ was 


Ital 


apparently more 


also brilliantly given. Because of his keen love of the 


ian music and the language Mr. Turner is 


at home in such selections as the fine Scarlatti number 
But he is always acceptable in whatever he chooses, and 
has a firm hold upon his Gardner hearers.” 

Mr. Turner has a large class of pupils this season, 
time being fully taken 

©®Ae 

Miss Heindl, pupil of Mme. Gertrude Franklin, made 

her début at th Monday evening, and 





Tucker concert or 





t may be said that she 1a¢ t time a brilliant 
success. Miss Heind] has a pure voice that has 
been carefully trained, and she undoubtedly has a bril 
liant future before her. She has already been asked to be 
the prima donna of a concert company of her own for 
next season, and it is probable that she will accept. The 
offer comes from a Boston manager 

Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, contralto, in addition to the 
time she devotes to teaching, is filling a number of concert 


engagements. 


Tuesday evening a concert was given at the old Franklin 


School House by Mrs. Caroline Gardner Clarke, Miss 
Katherine M. Ricker, Herbert A. Thayer, Arthur W 
Wellington and George A. Burdett, accompanist 


Arthur J. Hubbard has just received a cablegram from 
Miss Enrichetta Godard, who made her début in “Lo- 
hengrin” at Modena, Italy, recently. The cablegram was 


great success 3 
George B Rice, 
Miss I 


morning 


night, 
Mrs 
Blanchard 


as follows: “Début last 

Miss F Emery, 
Mrs. Maud Conway 
were week Friday 
the Chromatic 

The Portl: 
about Everett E 
The 


given 


Wulf Fries 
Hawkins 
meeting of 


lorence 
and aura 


soloists last at the 
Club, of Boston 
Me., critics had 


concert in that city on the sth: 


and, the following to say 


Truette’s 


recital at the Congress Square Church last evening 


rruette, of 
of ne 


organ 
Everett E Joston, 
»ble 


representative 


by Organist was a treat to 


instrument, ich the organ at this church 


Mr 


admirable style, 


all lovers of this m 


fine a layed a varied selection 
from the best 
tery of all the resources of the 


the 


so Truette p 


1s 


masters in displaying thorough mas 


great organ and delighting his audi 


ence with delicacy and artistic quality of his renditions.—Eastern 


Argus 
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Mr. Everett Truette proved ihmself to be an artist on the instru Hugo Becker, the Alsatian ‘cellist, who will be remem 
ment. The “Prayer,” by Callaerts, the “Benediction Nuptiale” and bered by his great success on the occasion of his playing 
the “Elevation,” by Rousseau, were given with great expression - - . - 
and proved Mr. Truette’s ideas of registration to be varied and with the Symphony Orchestra a few weeks ago, wet owe 
original, while in the Bach Fugue and Sonata in A minor his fine his only recital of the season on the afternoon of Feb 
pedal work and manual execution showed to great advantage. ryary 16, in Steinert Hall. He will have the assistance of 
Taken as a whe ow it was one of the eee recitals ever oom ber Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, soprano 
agg RRR: Speen. Se COR: aS en The piano recital by Edwin Klahre, which was an 

At the concert given at the Hotel Westminster last nounced for to-night in Steinert Hall, has been postponed 
Monday morning much interest was manifested in the the afternoon of February 25 
harp solos of Miss Annie Frank Libby, and in the artistic rhe Boston Herald of recent date says: The Hande 
singing of Stephen Townsend. Among other selections and Haydn Society last evening held a meeting in Wes 


leyan Hall, which was the first of the new century, and will 

















he sang “In Summer Fields,” by Brahms, and “When All , : 
the World Was Young, Lad,” by Albertson. Miss Nellie doubtless rank as a momentous one in the eighty-five year 

I. Proctor was the accompanist. Another concert will old organization’s history, as steps were taken which are 
be given February 11. expected ultimately to assure the society's having a home 

Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross having an unusually busy of its own in the new musical centre of th> city ‘that in 
season, and at present has three assistants whose time is the immediate vicinity of Symphony Hall The actual 

ccupied Mrs. Cross’ lecture in Fairfield. Me at- business done was the authorization of President George 
tracted much attention, and the Journal of that city had F, Daniels, Ge W. Morse and Elihu T. Loom 's take 
the following to say about it: “Fairfield is indebted to S*€PS toward buying a lot of land, at a cost of about 
the Dial Club for a rich treat and an evening of great en $25,000, on St. Botolph street, between Massachusetts 

oyment. On Saturday evening a very appreciative con avenue and Gainsboro street, on the Huntington avenue 
pany gathered to listen to a lecture on ‘Music in Russia side, and to apply for p ission from the Legislature to 
and Poland,’ by Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross, of Bosto change the charter accordingly, in such manner that the 
Mrs. A. H. Totman, vice-president of the Dial Club, funds may be raised All p 8 Dunes ae & 
pily irttroduced the speaker, although as she said, Mrs definite, but the scheme in n . erect one purely tor 
Cross needed no introduction to Fairfield, as she was a rehearsal and club purposes, with a scientifically designed 
native villager whose musical career has been followed 4¥@itor1um, capable of seating a chorus ¢ 020 voices, aS 
with much interest by her host of friends here. Her oper ots uld be seated upon the floor of the stage of Symphony 
ng remarks showed plainly that she had lost none of her Hall, for instanee, where the concerts by this society are 
former wit and brightness. The lecture itself was a fund 8'ven- This hall would be patter er old Bumstead 
of information on music and composers of the two coun Hall to a considerable exten entire building 
tries, and her illustrations of various schools, dances and Which would be modest, but complete—would cost about 
olk songs were a treat beyond description. Her exquis- $55-000, making the total investment $80,000 

te touch, perfect technique and thorough understanding 

ind sympathy with her selections gave a perfect finish to A Hayes Pupil. 

her subject.” ‘ 

The eighth entertainment in the faculty course of the aol PLA E MARIE CHASI teste of J. Je 
New England Conservatory of Music was given in Sleep : _ Ha = a eee jal-waniie epee 
er Hall, Wednesday evening, and consisted of a piano re aurels, both for herself and for her teacher ohe sang 
cital by Miss Estelle T. Andrews The eee ” in Brid port! entiy § well that she has 

\ piano recital will be given in Steinert Hall next "°° engaged t sing “1 wren in Apt The pa 
Wednesday by pupils of the Faelten Piano School 4 pers speak of her as follows 
large number of pupils from all parts of the country will < te - a 5 ee 9 ey a : 
participate and the program which has been arranged is «guiness and she : : salting he Chane . 
one of marked excellence, including works of many noted © and « necie n Thursday even 
composers, g her fine, clear “ i t yest advantage Her 

Four concerts are to be given in the new Chickering ging of “Come U1 H i “I Know tl pol My Redeemer 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, February 27; Wednesday en sl . sea “yeh OSE 
evening, March 6; Wednesday evening, March 13, and M Chon sed teeinios o tichest chesecter. There 
Wednesday evening, April 10. At these entertainments will t % 2 ne endering, a « at of t 
appear Madame Szumowska, T. Adamowski, J. Adamow distinct intor r rks her as an a she was espe 
ski, H. Schuecker, W. Heinrich, Miss Olive Mead, J. “lly effective im the ee eee ee —— 

. I lifficult of rendition. In singing “*( e | H re 
Proctor, Ernest Perabo, Alwyn Schroeder and others as evidence of pathos and feeling.—Bridgeport Tim: 

On Sunday evening, February 24. the Handel and 
Hhaydn Society will give, in Symphony Hall, a perforn “ * * The f ‘ My Rede ind My Lord,” showe 
ance of Verdi’s Requiem. Among the soloists are: H ” _ —r regi atic a ‘ a "ies yreosellon 
Evan Williams, tenor, and Gwilym Miles, baritone a : fe ; pest ges a aaieex aa ne Ba 

Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, who has appeared no less re was a deptl f expression, a sympathetic quality whict 
than four times with the Handel and Haydn Society, will ely found young an @ i Meriden Morning Re 
give a song recital at Association Hall, Tuesday evening we 
March 12. This will be her first recital in this city 

Harold Bauer is to give his farewell piano recital on Apollo Club Concert 
the afternoon of February 23, in Steinert Hall. Mr. Bauer U NDER the capable leadership of William R. Chap 
leaves for Europe soon after his recital man, the Apollo Club gave its second concert of the 

A charity concert will be given next Sunday evening at season at the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of February 
the Hollis Street Theatre, under the auspices of the Y. M. 7. Compositions terpreted by the chorus included 
C. A. Those who will participate are Jacques Hoffman, works by Balfe-Nevin, Joseph Mosenthal and Franz Abt 
violinist; the Austrian String Quartet; Miss Idalia Levy, Friedrich Volker’s admirable violin playing was an im 
soprano; Miss Clara Wallenthin, Miss Sofia Wallenthin, portant feature of the event. Other soloists were Miss 
Miss Adele Adler, Miss Zella Cole, Sig. Fiumara, and Myrtle B. Randall, John M. Fulton and George A. Flem 
various other artists have volunteered their services ing l und enthusiastic audience was present. 














Three Songs. 


Words from - - - - 


‘““Some Verses,”’ 
By HELEN HAY. 


Set to Music by 


BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Published by 


E. F. DROOP & SONS, 


925 Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., 
WASHINGTON, 
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HANNAH & HAMLIN have the honor to announce 


ELECTA GIFFOR 


Late Prima Donna Soprano Royal Opera, Amsterdam. 
Present Prima Donna New Orleans French Opera Company. 


CONCERTS and OPERATIC RECITALS. 


AVAILABLE FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF ENGAGEMENTS. 2 


Address for Terms and Open Time, 


HANNAH & rerrerent Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 





Exclusive Western Representatives. 
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NEW HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL, 
BEACON STREET (Near Tremont Street), 


BOSTON MASS. 
Centra! Location. European Pian 


HARVEY & WOOD. 


BROADWAY THEATRE, ‘vns'eren 


and Broadway. 
very 4 eee 8:15 


bes urday Matinee, 2:15. 
GRAND PRODUC TIOM OF 


6é 
VIENNA LIFE ”’ 
(WIENER BLUT) 
The latest and merriest Operetta by JOHANN SVRAUSS. 
Special Cast. Chorus of Seventy. Augmented Orchestr 
sumptuous scenic eftects Managemen: of RUDOLPH ARONSON. 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music 


1069 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Gabrilowitsch. 


The Russian Pianist Scores a Complete Success 
in Chicago Detroit and Indianapolis. 

“\ HE success of Gabrilowitsch in Chicago was 
emphatic and he was showered with congrat- 
The Everett grand played by the 
Russian pianist was recognized by press and 
public in each city as an important factor in the artist’s 
triumph. These columns have already recorded the Chi- 
cago press notices with the exception of the following: 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, PIANIST. 


Interest in the public rehearsal in the Auditorium yesterday 
afternoen centred in the first appearance here of the pianist Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, who chose as the medium of his introduction to the 






ulations. 


Chicago public Tschaikowsky’s gorgeous Concerto in B flat minor. 
It may be said at once that the young player scored a success, his 
auditors recalling him repeatedly, and winning from him two extra 
numbers. That this success was deserved may be conceded. What 
he now possesses, and what makes his playing attractive, is tem- 
perament—temperament in abundance, yet so controlled by good 
taste and musical judgment that it never offends. The Tschaikow 
sky Concerto is a work that demands temperamental treatment, and 
was, therefore, especially adapted to display Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
powers at their best. He delivered the first and last movements 
with splendid authority, with complete grasp of their musical char 
acter and content, and with a technical proficiency and finish that 
were beyond all fault-finding.—Chicago Tribune, January 19. 


Indianapolis. . 


Indianapolis next offered its tribute to. the pianist with 
the following: 
THE RUSSIAN PIANIST. 
SUCCESSFUL CONCERT AT GERMAN HOUSE LAST NIGHT 
AN ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM GIVEN WITH A 
HIGH DEGREE OF SKILL. 


As to the playing of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, such is its charm that, 
after all the proof the pianist gives of dominance over his chosen 
instrument, the impression one carries away is less the impression 
of his acquirements in technic and musicianhip than that of his tem- 
perament and wonderful tone. His playing is inviting, alluring, 
winning, not compelling or overwhelming. It is not distinctively 


viri on the contrary, the work of this incredibly gifted boy has 





something of noble femininity in its poetic fineness, but it is with 
out effeminacy. In spite of a high degree of artistic sophistication, 
Gabrilowitsch plays without mannerism or affectation—simply and 
almost naively. The numbers on the program lacked in variety, for 
they were all the.smaller forms of the extremists of the modern 
school, first and last. Highly subjective and individual as it seems, 
Indeed, 


where one expected the introspective note it was rather than of con- 


the readings were without morbidity or sentimentality. 


templation which one heard. The tone of the player is less brilliant 
than tender and dulcet. Its lingering singing quality in certain 
passages was of the most wonderful beauty. In the broader forte 
passages one was for the first time conscious of the faintest disap- 
pointment, for they were somewhat blurred and seemed to lack in 
security, sonority and power. Altogether this young Russian pian 
ist made an impression distinct and enduring upon the affections 
and interest, as well as upon the musical intelligence, of his In 
Indianapolis Journal, January 31. 


dianapolis audience 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH A REV- 
ELATION, 

MARVELOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST SCORES A GREAT SU‘ 
CESS—LARGE AND FASHIONABLE AUDIENCE 

HEARS THE CONCERT. 


PLAYING OF 


Interest in the second concert of the Amphion Club’s fourth sea 
ven at the German house last night, naturally centred in the 


on, 2 
début, before a most brilliant and representative audience, of Ossip 





Gabrilowitsch, the marvelous young Russian piano virtuoso, whose 
coming, long since heralded, has been awaited with anxious and de 
ghtful anticipation. But just now, standing on the threshold of his 

ung manhood, this wonderful pianist, with a simplicity of manner 


ind a perfectly easy presence, but with an overmastering power, 
easily played his way into the hearts of the people, whom he first 


pellbound and then stirred to the heights of an unmeasurable 





enthusiasm, 
Schumann’s “‘Carneval” was a happy selection by Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch for his introduction to an Indianapolis audience, for it is 
probably the best known of the exalted works of the great romantic 
composer. The work makes heavy demand for great technical skill 
and the finest gradations of nuance and shade. To this demand the 
no effort. Gabrilowitsch mani- 


festly had perfect confidence in himself, and had progressed not so 


artist responded with positively 
far into the playing of the great study when he as confidently knew 
his audience. There was genuine refinement and poetry in his play- 
ng, and his charmed listeners arose as one person to a very pro- 


nounced recognition of the personality and strong temperament of 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch has a soft, velvety tone quality especially adapt- 
ed to cantabile passages, and in the rendition of the splendid Chopin 
group in the nocturne this was especially evident. Then, again, he 
played the scherzo, with all its difficult passages, with a fire and 
enthusiasm and aStonishing clearness that has been rarely manifest 
ed on the concert stage in this city. 

Again and again the young Russian was called by storms of ap 
plause before his audience, and finally responded for an encore with 
a delightful little Russian air that breathed of his own sympathetic 
temperament. 

The Rubinstein Valse also attracted the most enthusiastic appre 
ciation, for there were some music loving people present who had 
heard the composition rendered by the composer himself—Gabrilo 
witsch’s warm friend and teacher—and they recognized the remark 
able similarity of the playing of the younger virtuoso to that of the 
older. In the Liszt Rhapsodie, in which the very climax of mod 
ern and sensational technical mastery is revealed, Gabrilowitsch 
arose to a conception and interpretation of the wonderful composi 
tion that was a revelation to those who listened, admired and mar 
veled. 

The great young artist demonstrated to his audience this fact 
The piano is a perfect musical instrument and not an anvil; it is 
a medium through which the hearts of the sympathetic may be 
moved to an appreciation of the higher elements of life and not a 
medium through which the musical acrobat may simply give exhi 
bitions of well developed muscle 


Detroit. 
Gabrilowitsch played in Detroit before his Chicago suc 
cess and was received with open arms. 
which follow are particularly enthusiastic: 


Indianapolis Sentinel, January 31. 


The press notices 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH BEFORE THE TUES- 
DAY MUSICALE. 


A young man of the greatest originality is Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
who played last night in the Church of Our Father to one of the 
largest and most fashionable audiences the Tuesday Musicale can 
muster. Filled to the brim with ideas of his own regarding the in 
terpretation of musical compositions, he also has the courage of his 
convictions and casts to the winds what is known among the elect 
as musical traditions. 

Gabrilowitsch is a mere boy and he looks it, though his large, 
strong features instinctively make one feel that here is virility and 
maturity beyond actual count of years. He is a quiet young man 
on the concert platform, with no mannerisms—just a quiet, well 
bred gentleman, who sits easily and gracefully before his instru 
ment and plays like a young god. He is nearer to comparison with 
Paderewski than any of the pianists now before the public, and it 
is entirely reasonable to believe that with a few more years he will 
surpass the golden-haired Pole both as a musical genius and a 
public drawing card, 

Technical equipment he has in plenty and to spare, his fingers 
and wrists as flexible as rubber, yet with a strength and firmness 
which give to every tone brought from the instrument a ring of 
sureness and authority. His speed is immense and in a brilliant 
forte passage he carries one along in a whirlwind of stirred feeling 
and accelerated pulse, which ends in a heated enthusiasm and a de 
sire for wild applause. Thowgh perfectly at ease in the thunderous 
style of piano playing, Gabrilowitsch wields quite as much power 
in cantabile and dainty flowing of liquid notes. 

Choosing the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D minor to 
open his program, he demonstrated at once that in the technical 
attributes which are in these days demanded of every pianist be 
Perhaps he 


could not have selected a better medium to play upon the sensibili 


fore he is entitled to a hearing he lacked nothing 


ties of his audience and to display his own temperament in its vari 
ous moods than in the interpretation of Schumann’s “Carneval 
At the finish of this number, throughout which the audience at 
in the most hushed silence, there was for a moment perfect stillness, 
and then, as the young pianist slowly rose from his chair, he was 
recalled four times. 

Then for three Chopin numbers and Rubinstein’s “Romance” in 
F major he sent his hearers in imagination to the sunshine picture 
of life, now and then touching the half-veiled minor note of shadow 
which, after all, is so akin to the brightness 


Gabrilowitsch has soul, and, what is more, can make others realize 
not only his depth of feeling, but the knowledge of their own be 
ing, and he plays on the heartstrings as on a lute 

A dashing, brilliant gavotte of his own composition was extremely 
well received, though as a composition it was perhaps nothing re 
markable. One of the Liszt Rhapsodies was the closing program 
number, but so well did the audience like it they demanded more, 
and the artist played very beautifully Schumann’s “Evening Song,” 
sending his listeners away with souls filled with that subdued flow 
of melody which is like a benediction. 

It is probable that Detroit will have another opportunity this sea 
son to hear this wonderful young Russian.—Detroit Evening News, 
January 16. 


THE YOUNG VIRTUOSO WON THE UNENTHU- 
SIASTIC TUESDAY MUSICALE. 

A wave of surprise swept over the audience which gathered in 

the Church of Our Father last evening when Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


came out on the platform. Everybody had heard he was young, not 
yet twenty-three, but one does not expect to see a pianist whom 


European critics and musicians have acknowledged as a virtuoso 
look like a schoolboy of seventeen. He has a very youthful, a éin 
gularly modest, retiring manrer and a queer little embarrassed way 
of bowing, all of which helps to carry out the boyish illusion. Yet 
when the evening was over many of the Tuesday Musicale members 
were heard saying to one another enthusiastically that the boy had 
given the most artistically successful recital in the history of the 
many recitals that have been given under the auspices of this organ 
ization. 

A very distinguished audience it was that gathered to greet the 
youthful Russian. It included numbers of society people and al 
most every piano player of standing, professional and amateur, in 
the city. Ann Arbor, too, was represented by Professor Stanley, 
Albert Lockwood and several of the 
School « 


tudents from the University 





f Music. Perhaps the greatest tribute paid to Gabrilo- 


witsch last evening was the fact that the piano players were almost 
without exception the most enthusiastic in their praises. 

After it was all over the thing that remained in the memory was 
Gabrilowitsch’s beautiful touch and the wonderful singing quality 
of his playing. His playing has beautiful rhythmic qualities also 
and he has all the impetuous temperament of the Slav 

In the first two numbers, Toccata and Fugue (Bach-Tausig) and 
Schumann's “Carneval,”” there was apparent a certain studious 
thoughtfulness that contrasted strangely enough with the impetu 


osity which marked the later numbers. He seemed to prefer the 
more stormy and brilliant parts of the ‘“‘Carneval,”’ and almost bewil 
dered his audience with the speed and force with which he gave the 


concluding march 


hen followed the three exquisitely played C1} numbers Bal 
lade, op. 47; Nocturne in D flat major, op. 27, and Valse in 
A flat major, op. 34. It was after these that the n ans in the 
audience began to grow enthusiastic and whisper t me another 
that here, indeed, was a Chopin player. It is the more br ant and 
bright Chopin music that Gabrilowitsch loves He seems t in 
stinctively avoid all that is morbid or sad 

Rubinstein’s “Romance F major, op. 26, and with the Schu 


mann “‘Nachstiick,’”’ which he played when his audience absolutely 
refused to leave without an encore, were both played with a fine, 


reverential rit that was good to see 











His own composition, Gavotte, in D minor, perhaps suited his 
mood best, and so was the most perfectly played number of the 
program. It was full of the stormy melody peculiarly characteristic 
of Slavonic music, and its magnificent rendition brought a burst of 
applause. He followed this with “L’Alouette Glinka-Balakireff), 
a difficult number, and concluded his remarkable program with the 
eighth Liszt “‘Rhapsodie.”” This he played so as to carry the au 
dience c letely out of the ¢ " titude Tuesday Mu 
sicale audiences alw: assume nd t verwhe them with the 
force and beauty of his playing. He was re ed time and time 
again to b anks, and finally, when the ence st 1 
gered, he play stuck’ n n aw that it threw a 
glamor for ver the dre s of ew r t 





Detroit Jour 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH IN THE 
MUSICAL COURSE 


TUESDAY 











Very boy ndeed in appearance was Ossip Gabr witsch, pian 
ist, last evening, when he finally ascended the platform at the 
Church of Our Father to begin his recital. He nly twenty-two 
years of age, this noted ung pianist, but there maturity in his 
musical expression and originality in his interpretation of the mas 
terpieces that mark him as one wh n the fu evelopment of his 
powers shall stand among the first. He faced a fine large audience 
last evening, one filling the church very nearly t ts capacity, a 
fashionable audience that came and went in carriages, and did its 


applause in kid gloves 





His welcome was cordial from the first. H per er 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, by Bach, arranged by was 
skillfully handled and required such an xehibition of technic as to 
prove him a master of his instrument This was so much appre 
ciated that he was called back to bow several times Then he gave 
the famous “‘Carneval,”’ op. 9, by Schumann rhis great descriptive 
poem was handled with rare judgment His succeeding numbers 
were brief, a ballad, nocturne and valse by Chopin, a romance by 
Rubinstein, and a gavotte of his own, this last being commended 
by much applause from the audience Then he gave the extremely 
florid “L’Alouette,” by Glinka, arranged by Balakireff, and han 
died its brilliant cadenzas and extremely rapid adornments in su 
perb style, with great delicacy of interpretation and phenemenal 
execution The concluding number was a Liszt Rhapsodie, pre 
sented with the discrimination of a true artist The concert, the 


second artist recital of the Tuesday Musicale course, was a fine 
success.—Detroit Tribune, January 16. 


REMARKABLE RECITAL BY OSSIP GABRILO- 
WITSCH. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a remarkable recital at the Church of 
Our Father last night, under Tuesday Musicale auspices. A large 
and fashionable audience practically filled the church, and De- 
troit’s musical people were well represented. 

Technic he certainly has, and in abundance. That and a certain 
impetuous Slavonic temperament, which carries him into the ren 


dition of a score by leaps and bounds, characterize his playing 


most of all. And with that very impetuosity, so noticeable in the 


Liszt Rhapsody (No. 8), there was, curiously enough, evidence of 
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the most studied care on the part of the Russian, noticeable in the 
dainty and capricious “Carneval” of Schumann 

In the lighter moods of that strange psychological piece of musical 
descriptive writing there was an evident restraint on the part of 
prefer to play with force and with a 


the player. He seemed tc 
rapid tempo that was at times pushed to such a speed as to almost 
bewilder the hearer. And when he was playing in that style he 
swept all before him. If his own composition, a D minor Gavotte, 
can fairly be taken as a type of his writings, that is the kind of 
music he prefers to write, also. His stormy rendition of his own 
score caught the audience into the artist's mood, and the result 
was that a more spontaneous outburst of applause greeted that nun 
ber than was accorded to any except the last, which was the Hun 

garian Rhapsody 
Three Chopin numbers—the Ballad, op. 47; the Nocturne, op. 27, 
and the A flat major Valse, op. 34—-were played for the last num 
ber of the first part of the program, and after a short wait Gabrilo 
} 


witsch played the F major Romance of his teacher and friend 


Rubinstein. In thoughtful and reverential treatment this number was 
yne of the most remarkable of the evening, and was by far the 


After his 


“L’ Alouette” with a certain stridency that took away from 


most soulful of the program. own composition he played 
Glinka’s 


the meaning which must have been meant by the composer 


When the last crashing chord of the rhapsody had been su 
ceeded by its hushed finale, Gabrilowitsch left the platform Then 
for the first time, the audience seemed t grow enthusiastic \ 
though almost everybody had risen to their feet, they were 
applauding, and when Gabrilowitsch came it for the third time 
he seated himself at the instrument again rhe idience quieted 


down, and he played Schumann’s love 
feeling and color than he had any other number of the progran 


With this the audience was obliged to be satisfied, although they 


applauded the number.—Detroit Free Press 
Oscar Saenger’s Pupil. 


John Young Scores a Success at Association Hall, 
Brooklyn. 


A large mead of praise is due John \Y 





the beginning of the program with the Massenet “Aria de Jeat 
His voice is purely lyric in quality, and it was a keer 


hear him sing, so much taste and sincerity mark his effort in cor 





bination with genuine sweetness.—St: 
ary 24, 1901, 


No more pleasing tenor has been heard here than John Young 
who made his first appearance last evening before the Institute 1 
at once, in an “Aria de Jean,” from Massenet’s “Herodiade lis 
played a sweet, musical and pure quality of voice r ied v the 
sympathetic quality which appealed strongly to his listener I 
was one of the memorable features of the concert.—Citizen, Brook 
yn, January 24, 1901. 

In the nature of a pleasant s was Mr. Y s truly art 





rendering of Jean’s aria from Massenet's 
surprise because this young man was a nev mer before a Brook 


. ving it t tome « 
audience. His singing revealed € | es of jua 





a voice that may lack in v« It is clear and even in tone an 





modulates into a mezzo voice of rare beaut lime Brooklyr 


January 24, 1901 


Ruth Libby’s Recital. 
M ISS RUTH LIBBY, a gifted young woman who has 


studied for the past two years with Madame de 
Wienzkowska, head of the Leschetizky Piano School, gave 
recital at Hartford, 


a piano Conn., on the last day of 


January rhe recital was attended by a large number oi 
musical people. The Hartford Courant in its issue of Feb- 


ruary 1 paid this tribute to Miss Libby’s performance: 


Miss Libby proved to be an exceedingly talented young woman 
f unmis l r teaching. She played a widely varied pr 
gram wit duced, among others, compositions 





by Scar: 


opin. It is not flattering t Miss 





Libby to say that she se works the requisites of tem 
perament and emotional restraint, aside from her technical agiiity 


and ability t make pear ke runs, trills and such figures of 


Z 


table was her play 


velocity as abound in the works performs I 


ing of the “Largo Appassionate” of the Beethoven Sonata, op. 11, 
No. 2, showing real depth of feeling and serious appreciation of 
the theme. A contrasting number that charmed the company was 


a lovely canzonetta by Schiitt, played with the greatest delicacy 
Miss Libby is a 


very welcome addition to the musical forces of the city 


and with exquisite feeling, phrasing and touch 


A Parcello Musicale. 
-” unusually fine musical program was given at the 
music rooms of Miss Maria Parcello on Monday last 
week. The feature of the evening was the singing of Mrs. 


Oliver Burdette anda 


group of songs by Schubert, Grieg and Lassen with great 


She sang the aria from ‘Carmen,’ 
artistic finish and with exquisite quality of tone produc- 
Mrs. Burdette, who is rapidly forging to the front, 
has recently sung in concert with great success 


tion, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Virgil Results in the South. 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director of the Virgil Piano School, 


Returns from a Successful Trip to 
Southern Cilies. 


N response to a demand for Mrs. Virgil to demor 


strate through the South the correct use of the Vir 
gil method of piano instruction, Mrs. Virgil, ac- 
Master Miner Walden Gallup, the 
entire instruction has covered only 


Piano School, 





companied by 
boy pianist, whose 


period of nineteen months at the Virgil 
under the tutelage of Frederic Mariner, started for Nor 
folk, YVa., where Mrs. Virgil gave an instructive talk, and 
Master Miner Gallup played a difficult, yet charming pro 
gram, together with a few technical instructions, showing 
his remarkable velocity, accuracy and skill in scale, ar 
peggio, chord and octave work 


The day was foggy and rainy, nevertheless the hall was 


well packed and the people highly enthusiastic over Mas 
ter Miner’s phenomenal playing and the highly practica 
ind utilitarian ideas as to piano instruction so clearly set 


forth by Mrs. Virgil. Miss Mary K. Ewell 
J 


baritone, gave two vocal numbers 


soprano, and 


James Irede enkins 


— +h 


which added much to the pleasure of the evening. The 


concert was given under the patronage of M Gwyn 


Ewell, a graduate of the teaching department in Mrs 
Virgil’s school 


the Virgil method in Norfolk 


who has a large class of pupils studying 


On Saturday night 
Va Here the 


and although Saturday is usually a bad night for 


travelers were greeted by better weather 





cert, nevertheless every seat in the beautiful Y. M 
Hall was taken, and in addition about 300 people sto 
during the entire program, while at least 200 or 300 more 
could not even gain admission. Master Miner’s playing 
was again most enthusiastically received, encores were 
freely given and every evidence of appreciation and 
on the part of the audience was shown, both in the playing 
ks The concert here was given 


Mrs. F 


andin Mrs. Virgil’s ret 
under the patronage « 





f 


Marion Banfill, eight years of age, took part 


Stayton Thompson, whose 


little pupil 


in the program, greatly to her own and her teacher's 
credit, as well as the Virgil method, which is the method 


of instruction pursued. She has been under daily instru 


tion a little over three months, and played among other 
things the eighth Invention of Bach and the Mozart So 
nata in E major with remarkable ease, accuracy and finish 
Miss Ida Robinson Curtis rendered a number of beautiiu 
songs to the great satisfaction of the audience. She has 
fine soprano voice of excellent quality and compass, whicl 
has been artistically trained and developed by F. Stayton 
Thompson, her teacher 
Monday evening found the travelers in Spartanburg 
S C., where they appeared at the auditorium of beautifu 
Converse College, the finest institution of its kin I 
South 
Dr. Peters, a man of many genial qualities and a capable 
Miss Leila Thompson and Miss Shepper, two 


} 


hold teachers 


+} 
1 ) 


The musical department is under the direct 
musician 
of the teachers in the musical department 
from Mrs. Virgil’s School in New Yor 


These young ladies have won for 


certificates 
hemselves much < 
tinction for their successful teaching in this institution 
Miner Walden Gallup played the entire pr 


gram, including some phenomenal technical work, in a 


Master 


most satisfactory and charming manner. In phrasing 
tone and finish his playing was a model of artistic attain 
ments. As a consequence he received the most hearty ap 
plause and encores and was presented with a most beauti 


ful offering of flowers. Mrs. Virgil's remarks were eagerly 
° 


listened to and carried convincing truth to her | 
whose approbation showed in their interested 
ready applause 

Washington, D. C Here 


Master Gallup played privately a number of times to inter 


was the next stopping place 


ested friends and music teachers who wished to see some 
of the 
method 


results obtained through the use of the Virgi 


It did not take long to convince the most skep 
tical of the great saving in time and physical and mental 
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Virgil's 


wear and tear to both teachers and pupils. Mrs 
“Short Talks” 
Master Miner’s playing proved the truth of her assertions 
Mrs. Virgil carried with her her new Tekniklavier, a key 
s a very beautiful instrument 


were eminently practical and clear, and 


board for piano practice. It 
und won the admiration of all musicians, both for its great 


ty and its perfect construction 


Winderstein’s Remarkable Memory. 
Programs to Be Played by the Leipsic Philharmonic 


Orchestra. 

ANS WINDERSTEIN, the director of the Leipsi 
H Philharmonic Orchestra, has a phenomenal memory 
nd in this respect resembles Hans von Bulow H 
memorized repertory embraces the standard symphonies 
ncluding a Beethover ind the representative work 
of this genre of the ding « posers, classical and re 
mantic d and moder: Critical Europe has unanimous 
y nceded that Winderst tands unrivaled in the in 
erpr ito! he ast Ss is wort the great master 
R eT d. i ew « re remark 

vit s s ( Diy f ed pre W agner 
W Yi \W \ re by Fra 


us husb ! 
Vhe ving €x ‘ Wir stein’s 
x c ry 
W ‘ eir ‘ 
. Symphor 
N 
_ ( > J XW 
\ IX I 
\ ' I I ‘ 
B Ne ‘ i ‘ 
rk I s Sa M \ I'scha 
h 1 & | \l h 
I W ler 
Y ‘ } P re gw < 
Pp < < if ‘ c ‘ “ ny ers ire 
p \ ( " d ¢ e iently are cc my irat 
I r < Such ork I t s the Vasentasena 
é Halvors Langenberch Johannes,” a syn 
p epilogue writt Sudert gedy of that 
name Divertimento,” in D n ! | dorf; the 
vyorks Svendsen, & 
4 glance throug prograt the orchestra has 
hee playing reve the would be almost 
iSic o ment ! ts repertory 
1 ttempt to give nple what the Leipsi 
PI ar Orcl t n offs 
[he programs that w e presented on the American 
urnee wi range tl way rom e€xciusive W agner 
i Beethov progran nd 1 gel symphony 
programs of the higl t order, to popular ones, made uf 
the best music to be ur n the category of that 
known as ght” musi 
T} tot 1 . { ' he eading cities 
of the United Stat Canad d ndications pornt 
ts being mmense 1 ess 


One of the busiest singing teachers in New York is 5S. ¢ 


Bennett, who, in ad n to his vocal pupils at Carnegie 
lall, is employed two hours daily and three evenings pet 
veek as musical director of the American School of Upera 


nnett's method of imstruction is consistent and mu 
sical, and his advanced pupils find no difficulty in securing 
Some of his best pupils are Grace Wells Heagle 

Brook 
he new tenor with the Bostonians 


Kerr, s contralto of the Second ( 


positions 

lo contralto at the Memorial Presbyterian Church 
lyn; M. Vernon Stiles 
Miss Helen E 


Church, and De Witt Mott, baritone 





Hayes Pupil Song Recital. 


Hayes will give a song recital 


Musik 


The pupils of J. Jerome 


this evening (Wednesday) at Carnegie Chamber 
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All communications to this department will be 
welcome. Address Department V, The [Jtusical 
Courier, New York. 

CORRESPONDENT writes asking “Who is 


the greatest violinist living at the present 
EX time?” This is a broad question, and one 
that cannot be answered in this column, as 

violin playing is an art distinct in itself and entirely for- 


1 


) violin making, the trade in violins, and the object 


eign t 
of this department 


®Ae 
Another consignment of old fiddles has arrived in this 
port, and, by the way, quite a large one. A_ singular 


thing in connection with this arrival is that nearly all the 
better instruments (although nothing of great value can 
be found among them) are without tops. Are these miss 
ng tops to arrive in another consignment in order to mis- 
lead as to their real value. Possibly the original tops may 
have been ruined and discarded, and after being refitted 
here may form another batch of “mongrel” specimens with 


which this country has been so abundantly inflicted 


©®A® 
\ dealer in “all kinds” of violins who states and boasts 
his opinion in print “that any modern made violin is not 
worth more than $100,” and in the same breath offers a 
would-be purchaser a violin made by a prominent maker 
if to-day for $250, with the statement that “it is worth 
$500," should be shunned, mistrusted, ostracized, and with 
the co-operation of the legitimate trade be exterminated 
commercially for presenting a conglomeration of misrep- 
resentations 
\ recent advertisement offering for sale an old violin 
reminded me of a most important question. Among 
other things the advertisement stated “Absolute guarantee 
given.” In my experience and in the experience of others 
this offer of a guarantee has often come up to us, and many 
purchasers have been duped because of the lack of worth of 
What is a guarantee, anyway? Has a 
iolin purchaser or an intended purchaser ever given this 
matter a serious thought? Has a dealer ever done the 
upon 


the guarantee 


me thing? In. offering an old violin, say one 
which several reputable persons have given their opinions 
that to all appearances it is a genuine Stradivarius, what 
form of guarantee can be given with the instrument as 
Certainly not one of the opinions ex 
instrument 


to its genuineness? 
pressed will carry with it a guarantee that the 
is a genuine Strad. And yet in times past how many such 
guarantees have been given in Europe that such and such 
an instrument was really genuine? Such a 
which is based only on an opinion, is not worth the paper 


guarantee, 


is written on. Many and many a time has been heard 
‘Well, I have Mr. So-and-So’s guarantee 
offering the fiddle for 


the statement, 


for this instrument,” whether ir 
sale or to satisfy his own mind in owning such a reputed 
nstrument 

rhe absolute worth of such a guarantee given with any 


old violin can only be, as a matter of fact, an opinion, and 





anding and reputation and integrity of the seller 
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are above question, such a guarantee is taken and accepted 
on his honest opinion and belief only. 

Ii a mistake has been made, and mistakes are apt to 
happen in this line very frequently, any redress demanded 
could only be obtained on the argument that the seller 
guaranteed it simply on his own opinion, and this could 
only be sustained in the courts upon a preponderance of 
expert testimony. The careful dealer or seller seldom gives 
a guarantee of this nature. All he can do, and all he gen- 
erally does, is to say that in his opinion the instrument is 
genuine, but that he did not see it made. And who did 
see it made? Who can swear that any instrument is a 
genuine Strad or Guarnerius? 

This calls to my mind a number of opinions expressed 
by a number of well-known persons in the profession 
overhcard by me while in Boston last week. A well-known 
violinist showed me an instrument alleged to be a genuine 
Guarnerius, and for which he developed a violent liking. 
He had been hunting for a good violin for a very long 
time. It mattered little to him whether the instrument 
were a Guarnerius, but he expressed a liking for that mas- 
ter’s own werk because of the peculiar tone of his instru- 
ments. The violin was certainly a beautiful instrument, 
but whether genuine or not I refrain from passing an opin- 
ion on itnow. He compared the violin with the best ones 
now in Boston, and those who heard it agreed that it was 
equal in tone to the best Strad in the city, for it possessed 
all the volume combined with quality. Then up came the 
question, Is it genuine? and there were not two men with 
courage enough to give a similar opinion. The intending 
purchascr was apparently proof against these conflicting 
opinions because he liked the violin, but these ominous 
opinions continued to worry him. I found out a little 
later that the sole reason for these doubtful suggestions as 
to the origin of the instrument emanated from a feeling of 
envy in each man that he did not possess this particular 
instrument. This is a very serious matter and goes to 
prove that opinions, even of men who ought to know, 
amount to very little when personal envy is concerned. 

One of the all important things in connection with good 
violins is in the caring for them, to which strict attention 
should be paid. Many owners of good instruments are 
careless and cannot understand how or why their violins 
are in such bad condition. If violinists, no matter what 
their grade may be, would take the trouble to rub their 
instruments carefully with a piece of fine silk before and 
after using they would avoid a lot of trouble and expense; 
particularly after using the instrument should this be done, 
as dust and rosin would accumulate on the top, finger 
board and the corners of the sides, and if not carefully re- 
moved at once will soon generate into a hardened sub- 
stance 

No violinist who is not skilled in removing this sub 
stance should make the slightest attempt to do it, because 
if it is not very carefully done by an experienced repairer 
it is certainly very detrimental to the varnish, which in 
very many cases can never be replaced. The prompt use 
of fine silk or chamois will avoid all such trouble, and will 
obviate the necessity for falling back on the very many al 


leged varnish restorers. Avoid them by all means, as 





nothing can restore the varnish but varnish itself. Never 
use alcohol in polishing or cleaning a violin, as you run 
a very large risk of spoiling the whole thing. If such a 
remedy is necessary have it done by a competent person 
and your instrument will be the gainer 

Dust accumlates very quickly on the inside of a violin 
and to do away with it use the finest of white sand, very 
dry, which should be poured through the F holes and the 
Then reverse the instrument and the 
Never use salt in 


violin well shaken. 
sand will carry the dust away with it 
the cleaning of a violin, as even in its dry state it will cling 
to any dampness on the inside of the violin and adhere to 
and fill up all the crevices. Another speedy way to ruin a 
good violin is observed by many of our amateurs in the 
profession taking them to the seashore. The contact with 
the salt air will spoil the best instrument made in a short 
time, and in every case a substitute should be used 

All violins will invariably suffer in very damp weather, 
and I would recommend if you are not absolutely forced 
to take an instrument from its case, to leave it there well 
wrapped up in fine cloths and chamois, and stored away 
on a shelf in the closet. Never put the case with the vio 
lin on the floor, under the piano or sofa, as so many do 
Always put it on an elevated object. A great mistake 
an extended trip is t 


It is well enough 


some make when leaving fot » put 
their violin in some safe deposit vault 
s not in the basement; even then they don't 


I saw a splendid Amati totally ruined 


if the vault 
exclude dampness 
by having been placed in such a vault one year before it 
again saw the light of day 


Hugo Becker ’Cello Recital. 


UGO BECKER, the German 


gave a recital yesterday (Tuesday) afternoon 


virtuoso, 


in Men 


violoncello 


delssohn Hall. The program was not ong and was 


diversified by the singing of Miss Sara Anderson, the so 
“Strad,” opened 


prano. Mr. Becker, with his marvelous 


the concert in the Sonata by Richard Strauss for ‘cello 
and piano, op. 6. The clearness of writing and generally 
melodic character of the work endear 


Strauss is Sch 


it to those who 


umann, Brahms 


admire lack of originality 
even Mendelssohn, in this early work, and he is always 
agreeable, but never individual. Therefore the composi 
tion is praised 

Mr. Becker was assisted in the performance of the son 
ata by Katherine Ruth Heyman, who adds to her qualities 
as a piano virtuoso the rare distinction of playing chamber 
through 


out. Valentini’s (1690) quaint, and for us novel, 


Becker with much breadth, 


music artistically. The reading was admirable 
ello 
suite was delivered by Mr 
humor, and of course, satisfying tone and technic. His 
own attempts in the antique—a Largo and Menuetto— 
proved to be excellent transcriptions of the form, feeling, 
even atmosphere, of the eighteenth century style. The 
largo had a Handelian flavor. Mr 
gram with numbers by Cui and Fitzenhagen, 


sex ker closed his pro 
which re 
vealed his mastery of bowing and fingering. He is a most 
artistic player and deserved the large audience—a paying 
one mirabile dictu!—and the frequent applause 

Miss Anderson, who has just returned from abroad, sang 


selections from Saint-Saéns and Brahms 


Adele Laeis Baldwin. 

RS. BALDWIN’S 

as follows: Mrs. Dimock’s musicale, 

nue and Sixtieth street; Mrs. Hepburn’s musicale, the Os 
and at the 


engagements last week were 


Madison ave- 


borne, Fifty-seventh street and Seventh avenue 
thirteenth annual Burns celebration of the New York Scot- 
tish Society at Assembly Hall, Fifth avenue and Twentieth 
street, on Tuesday, January 22 

The society was so much pleased with Mrs 
presented her with a 


3aldwin’s 
linguistic talents that the offers 
beautiful enameled pin in token of their 
her beautiful presentation of the Scotch songs and the cor- 
surpassed 


appreciation of 
rect pronunciation of the Scotch dialect, which “ 
their expectations.” 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
RESULTS 


decide the successful 
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TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 


STUDIO : 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West (5th St., New York. 





Frederic Mariner 


EARL 





GUL 


THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE. 


**Mrs. McKinley and I very much enjoyed having you sing, and we both wish for 
you a full measure of success in your coming recital.’’ 
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~ FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 





chestra. 


ANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER played last 
night at Carnegie Hall with the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra, and achieved an unparalleled success. This 
great pianist who is now at the apogee of her powers, 
has greatly mellowed since she was last heard here. 
Her nerves, which formerly rode roughshod over 
her rhythms and tonal balance, are now under com- 
plete control. The temperamental fire blazes as 
brightly as ever; but it never becomes a destructive 
conflagration. With Madame 
Bloomfield Zeisler chose as her entrance number on 


undue modesty 
the program the A minor Concerto of Eduard Grieg. 
It is not a difficult work to interpret, either tech 
nically or musically. But it is difficult to lend to 
its well worn measures a novelty of treatment 
Neupert, now dead and almost forgotten, first played 
the concerto in this city. It was dedicated to this re- 
markable Scandinavian virtuoso. Since then Rum- 
mel, Miss Dyas, Carrefio and many others have pre 
sented the composition. It has no weighty musical 
message to deliver; it is an unpretentious work full 
of the The 
structure is slight, the themes pleasing rather than 


Northern color so dear to Grieg. 


profound—it is charming music making by a gifted, 
“genial” nature. And it is also deadly monotonous 
because of its having fallen victim to the wiles of the 
conservatory girl. To play it as did Madame Bloom 
field Zeisler on this occasion was a revelation 

Her 


rhythmic elasticity and pulse throughout 


was a fine 
The alle 


pomposity 


tempi were just, and there 


gro was read with the utmost simplicity 
of tone is fatal to this movement; the song theme 


was lIvrically sounded, and when the cadenza was 


felt that there was plenty of reserve 
But this 


she has in a great de 


reached we 
power for its massive climaxes artiste 
does not build as others do: 
gree the power of evoking the atmosphere of dra- 
matic intensity. Hence the tonal climacteric came 
in the most unforced manner; the excitement was 
in it, and the volume, but the piano was never ham 
mered, punched, pounded or otherwise maltreated 
as is the custom at this juncture 

Grieg begins his slow movement beautifully. It 
is not carried through. As ever the man thinks in 
short, lyrical phrases ; he has not the grand manner 
But he contrives a genuine mood in this section 
Its coda, with the Schubert like accompanying fig- 
the “Ave Maria,” is The last 


movement degenerates into mere clowning at times 


ure, very pretty 


Even the lyric part—Balfe must have affected Grieg, 
for we clearly hear “I Dreamt That I Dwelt” 
not compensate for the hurly burly of the dance 
A clever change of key and rhythm makes an effec- 


does 


tive coda. In both movements the pianist exhibited 
the keenest discrimination as to tonal values, a nice 
adjustment of rhythms, and all the necessary ex- 
Velocity she gave to the finale, and 
She easily dominated 


all in the most effort- 


ternals of touch 
breadth to the closing pages 
the orchestra at the end, and 
less fashion. 

In a short group of soli Madame Bloomfield 
Zeisler proved her mettle in another genre. She be- 
came the miniaturist, the etcher of delicate lines and 
graceful curves. The playing of the Schubert 
Liszt “Hark, Hark the Lark’ was delicious in color 
and sentiment. It was a poem overheard. It was 
followed by a bold and brilliant performance of the 


VIOLINISTE. 


‘Sada electrifies the public. Ysa 
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The Great Pianist Plays with Pittsburg Or- Zeisler. 


SADA———. 


“Marche Militaire,” after Tausig. Here again the 


dynamic gradations revealed a new Bloomtield 
Every possible effect in the way of tonal 
perspective was produced upon the keyboard. And 
there was plenty of power, for the pianist’s wrists 
have become very strong, very pliant. The 
traordinary development of finger elasticity was dem- 
onstrated in the repeated notes of the encore—the 
only one responded to, though there were a half 


Altogether Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 


ex- 


dozen recalls. 
enjoyed an overwhelming triumph, a triumph won 
by the sheer merit of her artistic and fascinating 
performance. 

She gives a recital—the first purely public one 
York—to-morrow 
Hall. 


in New (Thursday) afternoon 


in Mendelssohn 


Boston, February 1 70 
The following is the program of Madame Bloomfield 
Zeisler’s recital here at Steinert Hall on February 9: 
Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13 Schumann 
Ballade, No. 1, from Fantaisie, op. 143 (;odard 
Ballade, op. 24, Variations on a Norwegian Melody Grieg 
Song Without Words, op. 62, No. 6 (repeated) Mendelssohn 
Song Without Words, op. 67, No. 4 Mendelssohn 
Impromptu, op. 3 Chopin 
Etude, op. 10, No. 4 Chopin 
Etude, op. 10, No. 7 Chopin 
Valse, op. 70, Ne ( pir 
Liebestraum, Nocturne, No. 3 Lisz 
larantelle, No. 3, from Venezia e Napol I 


Her success was phenomenal. She had to repeat the 
op. 70 Valse, and her encores were numerous, among 
others being “Caprice Espagnol,” by Moszkowski; “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,” Schubert-Liszt; ‘Marche Militaire,” 
Schubert-Tausig, and a “Berceuse,” by Chopin 

These four additional numbers, following the last piece 
on the program, were played after indescribable scenes of 


thusiasm 


The John Church Company’s Publications. 


| HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest Parker 
In Maytime Dudley Buck 
Dudley Buck, Jr January 3) New York 
Endymion Liza Le ann 
Eyes of Blue Chaminade 
Where’er Love Has Passed Chaminade 
Mrs. Shir-Cliff (January 17) Washington, D. ¢ 
Reste Chaminade 
lhe Nightingale’s Song Ne 


Jennie Dutton (January 13) Carnegie Ha New York 
Reevesonian Reeves 
First Regiment Band (January 20) Boston, Ma 
Mr. Thomas Cat Ha 

First Regiment Band (January 27) Boston. Mass 
Rose Fable Hawley 
Miss Louise B. Voigt (January 26) Columbus, O 
The Lark Now Leaves His Wat’ry Nest Parker 

R. Byron Overstreet (January 26) Columbus, Ohi 
\ Day in Venice Nevin 
Zeno Nagel (January 25) Cincinnati, Ohi 
\ll For You Guy d’Hardelot 
Miss Florence Mulford (January 18) Plainfield, N. J 
Danny Deever Damrosch 
In Maytime Oley Speaks 
Robert Hosea (January 21) Troy, N. Y 


Eyes of Blue Oley Speaks 


In Maytime Oley Speaks 


IER. 
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Kreisler’s Triumphs Continue. 
Soloist at the Last Concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Where He Wins an Ovation. 











Philadelphia Press Notices. 

Given a beautifully toned instrument and a young linist wh 
knows the technic of that instrument, has a thor gh mastery over 
the bow, and a refined musical feeling, and Vieuxtemps’ elaborate 
Concerto No. 1 is assured of as perfect an interpretation as car 
be desired This was why Fritz Kreisler received suc a storm of 
applause last evening at the Academy of Music when he appeared 
as x st of the third neert of the Philadel; a Orchestr 
series That he is a thorough master of his art was plainly ¢ len 
ndeed, he may be classed as one of the finest v nists that it has bee 

local audience pleasure to hear. His exec n faultle 
bowing sincere, while the tone is at all times pure Even the 
times, defective orchestral a mpaniment failed t mar e pe 
formance of the Vieuxtemps number, which all but brought the 
dience to its feet Kreisler’s ess was complete, and after ’ 
recalls he gra y re nded ’ g t nue 
lelightf Teleg 

It was r hing st t of t was g I z Kreisle 

r ng Austriar r Academy \ st evening 

es st f | { P ke Orchestra 
Not nee Ysaye, the PRelg i i 
years ag Is suc " r gree 
ast aud riun Last nig r P 
I H Kreisler be 1 
genuine 1 e bow H 
4 marve s 1G ‘ 
ar Wiz ! \\ 
and dexter He K ‘ 1 
iz r iN ! r nD t c 
€ 1 even ft t 
‘ i xq , ence 
ng ed I c r ar 
r ed the rfor Ir r e gra 
nsented le f t 1 1 P 
nd, s <« tr e Vi r ( N ) 
e renders is € nt g ni I lying " 
preciatior f r r M Kre t 
gain and g f ' t f P 
ably fir rank ar Re | 
I ng since a ‘ re g i ‘ 
sion as 1 Kreisle He i rn g fe ‘ 
com] hed execution ar a t cial r « 
at is inspiring His technic e Vieux Concert med 
faultile with pure and clea nation clean and br ant 
xnecut hat tT eT e 1 ‘ y H ¢ 
was ¢ ete nd he d i € 
gave re nse epeat € 
I ne ant solois , | . 
f < ert Times 
was left f e syn 1 I Or 

he Academy of Mt evening 

e their use The tw € nee veek 
led w did not ar way licate that they were 
ere for a ve lefinite p ‘ I Kreisler, the n 
ast evening gave that pre f agne ‘ 

sense of a zing individua r 1 at : tr wa 
x That is what a s He sona 
ch 1 he impersonal equa H ere a rt and 
sl i force his appea me by s sk and | art And 
Kreisler d in full measure The furore ‘ roused after he i 
played the first tw movements of e Vieuxte Conce N 
I ) s the spontane f t I so heart 
felt when repeated afte r c Ny noredly 
consented an encore ar g ( < lecided 
inimated manner, with a splend 
Kreisler is a true solo v nist echr l ble to run the w 
gar { difficulties in a er i red a t is 
tona certain, he carries a ‘ “ er i da nd 
gives one a special delight e de n, the crispne with whic 
he take s staccati, his rur and H als is a 
ay f whipping off his cor iding | trac r 
anner. Withal, there is no suggestion of tricker I ea 
clear good work, and back of 1 sincere rtist ter ment that 
nspiring and infectious Press 
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Robert Hosea (January 25) New York 
Necklace of Love Nevin 
Miss Phillips (January 18) Plainfield, N. J 
———_—_—— — = — | 
Gerard-Thiers, 

‘The Drawing Room” has engaged Alfred Gérard- | 
Ihiers, the voice specialist, to lecture on the “Technic of | 
Musical Expression,’ Thursday, February 14, at the Wal- | 

| 


dorf-Astoria 
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ye foretells a great future for her.”—London Modern Society. 
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The Clavier Controversy. 


Editors Musical Courier: 
S I have read the five letters of Dr. Henry G. 
/6\ Hanchett in late issues of THE Musica 
Fo CouRIER upon the Clavier method, I have 


been impressed with the fact that he has failed 
to grasp the real thought and principle underlying all of 
Mr. Virgil’s work as teacher, author and inventor. Dr. 
Hancheit’s understanding seems clouded or he could not 
separate effect from cause, as he does in trying to accept 
ind commend the method and the Clavier without proper 
appreciation of the ideas, the aims, the truth which Mr 
Virgil reflected in bringing them forth. 

If Dr. Hanchett had been able to grasp this, if it had 
been possible for him to come to Mr. Virgil, willing to 
discard the old ideas which had caused the deficiencies in 
his technic, which he admits and which prevented his 
grasping the new ideas; if he could have taken the time 
© thoroughly study and learn and apply all that there is 
n Mr. Virgil's 


direction, preparing 


Clavier method, under Mr. Virgil’s own 
each lesson according to Mr. Virgil's 
onception of both touch and technic and their applica 
tion to the expression of music as a language he never 
could have written the following words: “He is a fanatic 
n his devotion a machine and a method, and thereby is 
nade blind to the value of art and the needs of his pupils’ 


minds and souls.” Every conscientious, earnest, thought 


ful pupil of Mr. Virgil 


lutely fals It was my privilege to study the Clavier 


knows that these words are abso- 


method in this thorough way for more than a year with 


Mr. Virgil, starting from the very beginning in a “special 


technic” class and entering the advanced class later on; 


ilso taking private lessons with him during the entire 


time. I have also taught under Mr. Virgil's personal 


supervision at the Clavier Company Piano School (being 
faculty at present) and I am impelled 


Hanchett does not 


a member of the 
my loyalty to truth to say that Dr 
know whereof he speaks when he says that “ This school 


goal technic, execution, performance, gymnas 


s, and that quality of touch, artistic expression, beauty, 
ulture, music, are considerations of inferior rank.”” The 


vier and method is to furnish in the 





orough and shortest way the skill required 


language of music. As long as physical, 
aterial means are necessary to make manifest the in 
spired thoughts of the great musical minds, it behooves 
us to find and use the method which gives us the principles 
of this pianistic skill principles which must be conceived. 
grasped mentally and expressed physically. 

The understanding of music may exist in one’s own con 
beauty of 


sciousness, one may be able to realize the poetic 


great work, to have received its message spiritually, but 


acquired the requisite pianistic skill one 


innot communicate this message to another 

Those who hawe been Mr. Virgil’s pupils know well the 
teresting history of the development of the ideas which 
1 ’ nvention of the Clavier, and the 
gradual, slow growth of the method to its present com 


pletenes They know that it was his study of psychology 
nd educational science that showed him how confusing 
nd meagre we prevailing methods of foundational pi 
no teaching It was the deplorable lack of a definite 

knowledg the causes of good and bad playing, i. e., of 
vhe 


and wrong conditions, positions and movements, ig 


ciples by which to solve each prob- 








n\ ng artistic playing skill, variety of touch, 
ythm, accent and expression, which accounted for the 
Isai ures—failures to express what was music 
y felt. Of course, “it is the music itself that is worth 


vhile’? No musical student or teacher has ever ques 
tioned this 


London Address: MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork ‘St, London, W. 





American Address: 
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Care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 


The only possible reason that it may ever have seemed 
that Mr. Virgil was “putting mechanism to the fore” is 
that he is an iconoclast in musical education. The man 
who brings new ideas to the world must of necessity tear 
must be a specialist, must seem so to the 
because of his enforced 


down old.ones, 
world even more than he really is, 
insistence upon the new ideas. As music itself advances, 
the demands upon the interpreter become greater. We 
must learn to save energy and strength, to condense, to 
acquire in the quickest time possible the best mental and 
physical control, the greatest skill and most varied tech- 
nic; in other words, to get the mechanical gearing in per- 
fect order ready to give expression to music. This can only 
be done by the study of principles. We must have a defi- 
nite principle, a clear understanding of a right and wrong 
way for the acquisition of playing skill, just as the com- 
poser needs to understand the principles of harmony and 
composition. But are these the goal and aim? Never for 
a moment could such an idea cloud the enlightened mind 
of A. K. Virgil. When principles are understood and 
mastered, the machinery all in order, then let the dominat- 
take control, for the pupil 
to study musical works. We no longer in 


ing thought—the musical sense 
is then ready 
these modern days need to play a composition over hun 
dreds of times trying to conquer difficulties, only to be 
“practice it more,” as in the old 
we think, get the 


told by the teacher to 
uncertain days. We do more mentally, 
mental grasp of what is needed, the mental concept of the 
composition, its form, its harmonic structure, its technical 
needs. In this mind work the Clavier is invaluable 
\ far greater use of the Clavier than the simple thought 
of clicks and the 


possibility through its use of musical thinking—of grasp 


acquiring of a mechanical legato is the 
ing mentally the spiritual message of the composer, and 
through fingers, arms, muscles (the physical 


revealing it 


means), by intellectual study, separated from the emo 
tional or sensual pleasure of the tone—until the mental 
picture has been made—and the thought of the composer 
has reached the intelligence of the interpreter 

Dr. Hanchett says: “I want to see music made a sub 
ect of study, and I know that the Clavier can be so used 
as to facilitate that study very greatly. The purpose of 
my criticism is to interpose, so far as my influence will 
enable me to do, some slight barrier to such a use of the 
as will tend to exalt mere technic and obscure 


This is all 


Clavier 
the study of the art of language of music.” 
ommendable, but to anyone who has listened thought 
ully to Mr 


summer school of enlightened, 


Virgil’s daily lectures before a five weeks’ 
progressive musicians from 
all parts of our country, and to his weekly lectures before 
his New York school, and who has been in close touch 
with him and his ideas in class and private lessons and 
observed the steady and continued growth and musical 
under his own direction, it sounds 


progress of pupils 


strange and meaningless 

Mr. Virgil is a great educator. He is not a pianist, and 
does not claim to be a teacher of interpretation. Up 
ward of thirty years of his life have been devoted to the 
special work of developing his educational ideas and ap 
plying these to the art of piano teaching. 
It is too soon yet to judge of the real artistic results of 
the method, for it is only recently that it has been given 
to the world in its entirety. It has been in process of de- 
elopment, and the “Second Book of Foundation Ex 
ercises’’ (without which one has only the merest begin- 
ning) was completed during Mr. Virgil’s stay of several 
years in Europe, where his broader experiences, his close 
touch with the greatest artists of the world, his wide ex- 
perience in meeting and examining hundreds of students 
in Berlin and London, were of immense value to him 
Book II. is largely a result of those years of study and 
investigation 
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The school which he directs is not yet two years old. 
His idea from the beginning has been to have the study 
of interpretation go hand in hand with the special technic 
work. 

The great teachers whom Dr. Hanchett mentions can- 
not yet have had an opportunity to judge of real results 
to be obtained by study of the Clavier method as a whole. 

Not yet four months have elapsed since Mr. Fabian 
has been in charge of the interpretation classes. A student 
could never be “led away from true art and into the 
dreary wastes of mechanism,” or mistake the means for 
the end in the ideal school of Mr. Virgil’s conception, 
with everything in its proper place—ear training, sight 
reading, harmony, theory and history of music, mental 
and physical development and control, and the study of 


f the great masters in special interpretation 


the works « 


classes. 
Mr. Virgil 
the full courage « 


a deep and original thinker, a man with 
f his convictions, the author of a founda- 
tional method for acquiring pianistic skill the best and 
most complete published to the world to-day, and the 
inventor of an instrument which is the logical and natural 
result of the educational ideas underlying his method 

I am glad to be able to express in this way my ac- 
knowledgment of the debt of gratitude which I, in com 
mon with all pianists, both artists and students, owe to 
Mr. Virgil for what he has done for the science of the art 
of piano playing STELLA HapDDEN-ALEXANDER 
LONDON, Engiand, January 24, 1901. 
Editors The 

As one 
ind, have made a study of the ¢ 


Musical Courier 

among the earliest of those who, here in Eng 
lavier method of training 
in piano playing, and, moreover, as one who has had the 


‘ ¢ 


great advantage of receiving instruction in that incom 


parable method from Mr. Virgil personally; instruction 
extending over a considerable period of time and embrac 
ing a very great number of lessons, constituting, in fact 


what even Mr. Virgil 


been a practically 


himself will, I believe, admit to have 


ve course of tui 


complete and exhaust 
tion, I should like to be allowed to deny most emphatically 


the statement made by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett in a letter 


» THe Musicat Courier of December 19, 1900, in which, 


referring to schools where the Clavier method is 


he Says: 


taught 


‘These schools without exception, make the 


goal technic, execution, performance, gymnastics; in all 


f them quality of touch, artistic expression, beauty, cul 
ture, music are considerations of inferior rank.” 


\pplied to schools under Mr 


Virgil’s control and all 
scheols that aim at faithfully carrying out his ideals this 


statement is totally devoid of any foundaion of truth. In 


act. I can hardly imagine an assertion more false and mis 


eading, and can only consider it due either to intentional 
lamentable ignorance both of the true 
principles as well as the aims and objects of the 
method. All who know anything at all about Mr. Virgil 


as a teacher must be aware that whatever importance he 


nisrepresentation or 
Clavier 


attaches to the technic of piano playing, he regards it 
aiter all, as a means to the securing, eventually, artistic 
This he is constantly impressing 


hat any who fail 


musical performance 
upon all his ils, and to such ¢ tent t 
pon all his pupils, and to such an extent 
forgetful or 


not for a 


to remember it must indeed be incredibly 
stupid. He, and I may add his disciples, will 
moment allow that they consider “quality of touch, artis 


tic expression, beauty, culture, music are considerations 


of inferior rank.” At the very commencement of Mr. Vir 
gi!l’s method, Foundational Exercise, Book I., “Intro- 


ductory to the Sixth Edition,” page 3, under 
“Recent Developments,” Mr. Virgil writes, “In accordance 
with the theories of the Clavier system strict piano techni 
a first elementary study.”” The italics are 
that tech- 


the heading, 


should be made 
Mr. Virgil’s. and 


his thus emphasizing the fact 
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nic should be a “first elementary study” is surely conclu 
sive proof that he looks upon it as a means to an end 

not the end itself, as Dr. Hanchett asserts. On the follow- 
ing page work (page 4), under the heading, 
“Introductory,” the same words are repeated, italicised in 
Study in Piano 


of the same 


the same manner. On page 7, “Technic 
the actual beginning of the work—will be found 
Touch.” Even the 


in Piano Play 


Playing”’ 
as the very first heading, “A Musical 
title of the work, “Foundational Exercises 
ing,” helps to prove with absolute certainty, even to those 
Virgil by his writings, that, notwith- 


very properly attaches 


who only know M1 
standing the great importance he 


to piano technic, he nevertheless considers its importance 


to be derived entirely from 





the fact that it is a means, an 
means, but skill a means only 


absol 
and not the end 


utely indispensable 


That one who not studied Mr. Vir 
gil’s works, but has also received instruction from him, and 


only has, I presume 


as a result expresses his admiration of both Clavier and 
method in the way Dr. Hanchett does: professing himself 


“a warm friend of the Virgil Practice Clavier,” and de 


siring to be “always remembered” as “a proved friend of 


the Clavier and of the Clavier method,” that such an one, I 
repeat, should adopt the truly original means of proving 
the warmth of his friendship, that Dr. Hanchett has 
adopted in the making of such unwarranted 


a proceeding that affords ground for entertain 


statements, ap 


pears to m«¢ 
ing grave doubts respecting the sincerity or else the sanity 


of the writer 


I should imagine, however, that intelligent readers will 


attach little importance to the statement of one who, after 





having at the commencement of a letter written as follows 


“In my former letters I have endeavored to make clear 


| 








my admiration for the Practice Clavier and the Virgil 
method con 1 little | in the same letter 
thus Phere been an ng, undying enthu 
siasm displayed by the invent instrument and 


method that is beyond all praise, and that has won a place 


f 
and recognition for both, that their artistic merits alon 
would never have given them * But one may ad 
mire courage even when he 


rd letter from Dr 


inks it displayed in a bad 


cause” (see thi Hanchett in your issue of 





January 2). The italics are mine In other words Dr 
Hanchett has been endeavoring renously to express 
his admiration for an instrume ind method at he con 
siders deficient in artistic merit, and which he alludes to as 
a “bad cause.” 
I ha ear respasse pon yo 1iua 
ble sp herwise there ts a g deal 1 
ter also against which I should like to enter my prote 
Allow me to add that I also am a warm friend of the 


Virgil Practice Clavier, as well as of the method, not, how 


ever, of the same type as that to which Dr. Hanchett be 


longs, but of one desirous as far as possibl f yielding 
Mr. Virgil all the respect, admiration and support due from 
an appreciative pupil to a grea 
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I am 
and am very glad of the opportunity t 
Virgil method 
Have studied this method thoroughly and earnesily for 


The 


mucl th 


nterested in the 


Virgil Clavier 


mak« few state 





ments about the 


the past five and last year studied personally wit! 


A. K 


execution, but the 


years, 


Virgil. The goal aimed at is not only technic and 


most artistic expression and beautiful 


qualities of touch, which are a pleasurs isten to and a 


greater pleasure to study 


The lectures or talks given in connection with the lesson 


are most interesting because of their refinement and cul 


ture, qualities plainly to be seen in the playing of the 


musicals, which, I am sure, would 


attacks this method 


pupils at the weekly 


convince anyone who without thor- 


oughly investigating. Have had quite some experience as 
a teacher, and the wonderful progress of the children and 
the interesting playing at the musicals convince the audi- 


ence that the Virgil method teaches something more than 
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technic alone, as the repose and artistic touches of the 
Virgil pupil show culture and beauty 

We are often confronted by advanced players who say 
that the Virgil method is too mechanical, and theretor« 
condemn it; to such I would say, You forget how many 


years you studied five finger exercises (to the great an- 


noyance of your family and neighbors), which are me 


chanical enough to listen to I am sure, and now you calmly 

ondemn an advanced method which does away with al 

that annoyance and which trains your mind in a most won 

derful way to think and therefore to memorize. My opin 

thinking player can learn to be an artistic 
EmMMA AHRENS 


78 Ross Street 


ion is that a 
player 


January 8, 1901 
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Hanchett, must be 


of the 


1 


[ think your contributor, Henry G 
wholly ignorant of the real principles Clavier meth 


x] to make the assertion that Mr. V considers qual 





ity of touch, artistic expression, beauty, culture, music of 


inferior rank.” 
I have studied with Mr. Virgil 


onnected with the Clavier work for about four years 


11 +4 
personal ind Nave 


studied for many years with several o 
3erlin 


had much experience in piano 


Previously I have 
he leading teachers in Frankfurt-am-Main, Vienna, 
nd Stuttgart, and so have 
| of teaching I 


ay that the Clavier method is done more 





onscientiously 





study and in n 
I help me in 
leveloping tone and in the acquisition of good execution 
than did any of my previous 


I consider the method, as Mr Virgil feaches it. not alone 





velopment of quality 


rusting you will give 


f tonal effect and mu 


ur valuable paper, I am 


vy lines space in y« 
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DUARD STRAUSS and 1 Vienna Or tr 
what may be described as a series of farewell con- 

; Y ! z last Sunday 

rt da the 


“farewell ight the fa- 


mous conductor and his musi S cross¢ e bridge to 
DTOOKIVI al I t it Dor int £ 
it the Academy of Music 

Tuesday evening the orchestra and the ler appeared 
at the Charity Ball at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 


New 


this was, in fa the farewell « 
; voklyn concert 


igagement York 


was, in I 
The program played at the Br 


somewhat of a disappointment 





tained but one of the waltzes by 








one played, “Vienna Life,” is not as popular as some of 

he others written by the “waltz king.” But many 
were deligh when the Blue Danube vas layed 
1 « ore rte Naila wa by Delibes The 

I P< ( luss gems, was 

iu | ed i 1 enc | ‘ C1 i€ d a the 
B kly1 é ere Ov ron e operetta 
Waldmeister,”” Ji n Str s; Fragment from the Fan 
I N 1 I i R ( f ng 
uartet), E. Gillet; polk Hearty and Sensible,” Eduard 
Strauss; Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 12, Franz Liszt; “Song 


Without Words” (orchestrated by Eduard Strauss), Mer 


aracteristic marcl Caucasian,” Johann 





delssohn ; 
Strauss 


Strauss conducted these rewell concerts with his left 
and, his rigl rm having been injured in the railroad 
cident last week The grace and skill, however, o 


Strauss were as manifest as ever, and his individuality 
orchestra has beer 
given 


peopl 


ever impressive. The tour of this 
about 103 concerts 


West and 


with the greatest enthusi 


ery successful. In all were 


ind particularly in the Canada the 


received the immortal waltzes 


sm 


Leonora Jackson in Texas. 


EL Paso, Tex., February 5, 1901 


EONORA JACKSON here last night at 
Myar’s Opera House, under the 
Women’s Club, to a fashionable 


Everyone was charmed with her excellent performance 


played 
auspices of the 
large and audience 


The Women’s Club gave a reception in honor of the vio 


linist at the home of Mrs. I.-J. Beall S 


Lenox Continues. 


George Seymour Lenox has just closed a contract with 
the music committee of Memorial Presbyterian Church 
whereby he continues at that church for another year as 
tenor soloist, with a handsome advance in salary. Mr 
Lenox is ill with pneumonia, but trusts to be about before 
very long 
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An Operatic Benefit. 


HE Eclectic Club, of this city, gave a grand operatic 
and dramatic entertainment for the benefit of the 
Army Relief Society last Friday night in the Waidorf-As- 
toria ballroom. The stage was regularly set for the vari- 
ous operatic scenes presented, and the large orchestra was 
under the skilled conductorship of the veteran Vianesi, for- 
merly conductor of Italian and French opera in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Acts from “Carmen,” “Aida,” 
“Barber of Seville’ and “Il Trovatore” were adequately 
sung, and a one act comedietta, translated from the 
French by Evelyn Baker Harvier, and entitled “Locked 
Out,” was cleverly enacted by Pauline French and Arthur 
Forrest, the latter a well-known actor. On the shoulders 
of Josephine Jacoby and Signor Dante del Papa much of 
he operatic work rested. The favorite singer appeared as 


Carmen in parts of acts one and four; as Amneris in 
‘Aida,” act one, scene one, and in act two, scene one, and 
as Azucena in act four, scene two. All this was a severe 
enough test of her versatility as singer and actress. Her 
Carmen, conceived on the most plastic lines, was vocally 
most artistic. She sang the “Habanera” and “Seguidilla” 
with finish and a full comprehension of the various deli- 
ate emotional shades in each. And she looked pictur- 
esquely handsome. As Amneris Madame Jacoby did not 
disappoint her auditory. She sang the dramatic music 
with great prodigality of voice. Mrs. Dove Lyon was an 
excellent Aida. Signor del Papa, who is a routineer, made 
1 most effective Don José, singing with a thorough appre 
siation of the beauty of the music. Mrs. Emma Aron, a 
general favorite whenever she appears, was an excellent 
Michaela in “Carmen.” Carlos Rossini was Zuniga and 
in “The Barber of Seville’ sang Basilio to Sig. Bar 
dini’s Dr. Bartolo. 

In the ‘““Miserére”’ scene trom 
Ciaparelli Viafora was a dramatic Leonora, and Tom Cole 
ind Del Papa the Ruiz and Manrico. The latter sang with 

mplary phrasing. while his high notes were pure, clear 
ind unforced The stage was looked after by Willian 
Parry, stage manager of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and everything went smoothly. In fact, the affair was a 
success from every point of view, the “Aida” ballet-andall 
Here is a list 


“Il Trovatore” Mme. Gina 


[here was plenty of flowers and applause. 
of the young ladies of the chorus: 

Mrs. E. Eldridge Quinlan, Mrs. Stevens Schmitt, Miss 
Grace Lyon, Miss Lillian Parker, Miss Felicie Parker 
Miss Nellie Miner, Miss Horton, Miss Ida Wolfe, Miss 
Mamie Wolfe, Miss McQuade, Miss Terradel, Miss Soren 
son, Miss Kirby, Miss L. Ginoris, Miss Bingham, Miss L 
May Scheider, Miss Hart. Miss L. Snyder, Miss Houleston 
and Miss Shay, Miss Firth, Mrs. Van Deusen, Mrs. Cris- 
man, Miss Berry, Miss De Bolmer, Miss Shoemaker, Miss 
Somers, Miss Johnson, Miss Vreeland, Miss Washburn, 
Miss Woods, Miss McClellan, Miss Weaver, Miss Nellie 
Russell, Miss Georgiana Russell, pupils of Mrs. Harriette 
T. Darling, of 329 Fifth avenue 


Tracey Song Recital at Albany. 


ISS MINNIE TRACEY gave a song recital at Jer 
main Hall, Albany, last Thursday evening, and both 
public and press received her with enthusiasm \lbany 
the former home of this talented American prima 
mua. Following are extracts from some of the reports 
the Albany papers: 
Musical Albany gave most cordial greeting to Miss Minnie Tracey 


night at Jermain Hall It was her public début as an artist 





her native city, for the prima donna who returns with her E 
yean triumphs and her magnificent voice is by no means the same 
g singer who some years ago stood before the critics. Miss 
[fracey has splendidly fulfilled the prophecies of her friends, and 
| triumph last night in her program of songs sung 


i yme audience was more grateful to her than more conspic- 

u peratic ovations, because of the personal element in the 
occasion Indeed, she gave pretty emphasis of the pleasure AlI- 
elcome had meant to her by singing ‘Home, Sweet Home,” 


response to the prolonged applause that followed the last number 
yrogram \lbany Argus, February 8, 1gor. 


Albany has the right to be justly proud of Miss Minnie Tracey, 
fashionable and enthusiastic audience at Jermain 





H en she gave a song recital. Miss Tracey was 
voice and was heard to splendid advantage. It was 
ard to tell which delighted the assemblage more, the full, deep, 


lramatic tones which rang out clear and full in the classic num- 
vers or the dainty, rippling tones of the gay little French chansons 
ind English songs The wonderful powers of her magnificent 
oice were shown in her rendering of “‘L’Herodiade,”’ of Massenet, 
vhich was given with considerable dramatic force and was a master- 
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piece of vocalization. The young prima donna who has recently 
returned from her European triumphs has a soprano voice of 
wonderful range, dramatic power and excellent timbre. She has 
a delightful personality, beautiful and expressive eyes and charm 
ing and unaffected manner. She sang seventeen numbers, but at 
the end her tones were as full and sweet as at the beginning.—Al 
bany Times-Union. 





Ricordi versus Wagner. 


IULIO RICORDI has always been opposed to the 
diffusion of the operas of Wagner in Italy, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that he possesses the sole right 
for the rental of these operas for Italy, Spain, &c. He has 
persistently fought, first against their introduction and af- 
terward against their production, placing their rental at 
an exorbitant figure with the hope of excluding them; 
without avail, for the Wagner operas please the public, the 
public demand them and the impresari are obliged to pro- 
duce them. In fact, an operatic season of importance in 
Italy is not complete without a Wagner opera. 

But Cosima and the heirs of the great Richard, what are 
they thinking about? Are they not aware of this most 
extraordinary conduct on the part of the man whom they 
have entrusted with the rental of their operas in Italy? 
And do they not realize that Ricordi is not performing his 
duty conscientiously toward them, not husbanding the in- 
terests of the Wagner opera? Instead of that he is using 
and has used for years past every means in his power to 
depreciate their value and to decrease their diffusion in 
Italy? 

If they are not aware of this let them peruse the col 
umns of the Gazzetta Musicale, of Milan, an insignificant 
weekly paper of no importance, dedicated to the expansion 
of the Ricordi publications, where they will find many arti- 
cles by Giulio Ricordi, declaring openly his views on the 
question of the Wagner opera in Italy 

The Wagner operas in Italy should be in less prejudiced 
hands than those of Ricordi. 


“Common Sense and the Italian School of Singing.” 


HIGHLY interesting talk upon the above subject was 
given before the Woman’s Philharmonic Club, at 
Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon, by Francis Walker, 
the well-known baritone and lecturer who directs each 
season the Summer School of Music, in Florence, Italy 
If wide experience, ripe thought, and both power and op 
portunity for observation are factors in fitting any man to 
speak upon a subject, then Mr. Walker is qualified to dis 
cuss it. Moreover, he is able to illustrate it with the force 
ful and lucid singing of examples of music useful in putting 
into practice the tenets of the method he advocates. Among 
other reasonable statements he observes that obloquy is 
too often brought upon the Italian teaching, because stu 
dents remain content with Italian music instead of using 
it rather as a necessary phase of the vocalist’s training 
and then applying it to higher forms of composition 
The Francis Walker Summer School of Music, which 
will hold its sixth annual session from next July 1 to 
September 8, is an effort in the right direction, and one that 
will find hearty support among those who seek the widest 
opportunities compatible with limited means. 





Van Yorx Sings with the Boston Symphony. 
HEODORE VAN YORX, tenor, and Fritz Kreisler, 


violinist, appeared as soloists at the concert which 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave at Hartford, Conn.., 
last week. Following are extracts from the local papers 
about Mr. Van Yorx’s singing: 

The Coliseum is large, but it was filled. Besides the work of the 
wonderfully perfect orchestra as a whole, there was the exquisit« 
violin playing of Kreisler. Mr. Van Yorx also covered himself 
with glory. His singing was beyond criticism. Encore followed 
encore till he had well earned his rest.—Hartford Courant, February 
8, 1901 

Mr. Van Yorx, a tenor well known and well admired here, sang 
Walter’s “Prize Song.’’ He sang it in German, and with remark 
ably fine inspiration and with excellent musical and lyric expres 
sion, 

His voice is clear and sympathetic, and his vocal elocution ad 
mirable. 

It was a very good production, and the triumphant notes at the 
close overrode the accompanying orchestra with sufficiently telling 
effect. The tenor was much applauded and his song gave marked 
pleasure.—Daily Times, Hartford, Conn. 





Becker Lecture-Musicale. 


The lecturer at Gustav L. Becker’s second lecture-recital, 
to be given at his home, 1 West 104th street, on Saturday 
morning, February 16, will be Ay J. Goodrich, the well- 
known theorist, author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Mu- 
sical Analysis,”” and other standard works. His subject 
will be “Practical Musicianship.” This musicale is ar- 
ranged especially for Mr. Becker’s pupils in theory. 





Young’s Liabilities. 
Taken from the Official List in the Impresario’s 
Bankruptcy Proceedings. 


T HE Musicat Courter has secured the list of creditors 
as set forth by Charles L. Young, the impresario, 
in his petition in bankruptcy. The following, according to 
the official papers, represent about one-half of the claim- 
ants, the balance being for small sums. Young’s total lia- 
bilities amount to $31,621.34, and his assets to $10,252.75. 


Young's assets and liabilities are given as follows: 


Assets. 
Personal wearing apparel , $75.00 
Bank account oes 2.75 
Office turniture 400.00 
Claim against Jean Gerardy.. 5,000.00 


Claim against the De Macchis. 4,500.00 


Liabilities, 
Taxes ewe $300.00 
Creditors holding securities...... None 
Kate B. Comstock 65.00 
New York Times ; 2.40 
Percy R. Van Kirk 750.00 
Irving B. Hanlan 1,000.00 
M. Marean 25.00 
Jean Gerardy 250.00 
Standard Embossing Company 270.00 
J. Strasilipski 100.00 
C. P. Walker 300.00 
Louis Blumenberg 500.00 
Georgie Fox 40.00 
Alice C. Forsyth 1,100.00 
Kate Rimmelsberg..... 1,250.00 
Mary Duff... 2,250.00 
Ed. Colonne iaks 1,500.00 
Mme. Alexa. y 2,250.00 
\. Klingenberg 225.00 
John Dunn 600.00 
H. Whitney Tew 1,300.00 


Clementine and Marie de Macchi 5,000 . 00 


THe Musicat Courter COMPANY 500.00 
Rosa Linde 1,200.00 
Thuel Burnham 500.00 
Olive Meade 250.00 
Caroline Gardner Clarke 500.00 
Elizabeth Northrop 150.00 
Clara Kalisher 200 .00 


Bernstein Pupils’ Piano Recital. 
piano recital 
Music Hall 


soprano, assisted in an attractive 


HE pupils of Eugene Bernstein gave 

last Friday evening at the College 
Miss Martha L. Caurie, 
program. The playing of several of the young musicians 
was excellent. Miss Sophie Braslau and Miss Lillian 
Niessenson played the first movement of Mozart's D 
major Sonata for two pianos. Miss Elizabeth Niemeth 
played Joseffy’s arrangement of the lovely pre-classical 
air, “Nina,” by Pergolese, and “Rustle of Spring,” by 
Sinding; Miss Genevievs 
ments of Mozart's’ Concerto in D minor, and some of 


Haussman played two move- 


the above pupils played a second number 


Concert by Sinsheimer Pupils. 

HE string orchestra composed of pupils of Bernard 
Sinsheimer, gave a concert Thursday evening, Jan 

uary 31, at the College of Music Hall. Violin solos were 
played by Leo Meyer, Master Louis Herzberg, a boy 
eight years old, and Miss Fanny Levine. Miss Emily 
Delafield, another pupil, played a violin obligato to “For 
All Eternity,” sung by Miss Ellen E Other 
vocal solos were contributed by Miss Annah Doob. The 


Learned 


orchestral numbers played were the overture to Mendels 
sohns “Midsummer Night's 


Fuchs and a Serenade by Gillet 


Dream,”” an adagio by 


Von der Heide. 

J. F. von der Heide (Delma-Heide), the well remem 
bered singing teacher of this city, has arrived in New 
York after a tour through the South. He will remain 
here until March, when he again returns to Italy. Mr. 


Von der Heide’s address is care «{ the Mustcat Courter, 


or Steinway Hall, New York 


VIOLINIST. 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, the New York Liederkranz, Arion. 
Musurgia and Manuscript Societies, the 
St. Louis Choral-Symphony Society, &c, 


Address all communications to 


FRED. R. COMEE, 
Symphony fiall, Massachusetts and 
Haatington Avenues, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Personal address : 
560 Park Avenue, New York. 
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MUSI@ GOSSIP 
wa OF GOTHAM. 


NEw YORK, February 11, 1901 


Philhar 


monic Society, of which Miss Amy Fay is 


HE piano department of the Women’s 


chairman, has been doing efficient work this 





season. and is in fine condition. The board 
of directors is as follows 
Miss Amy Fay, chairman; Miss T. E. Newman, first 


vice-chairman; Mrs. J. Dorrington, second vice-chairman 
Miss J. E. Hard, secretary; Mrs. E. C. Babcock, treasurer ; 
Mrs, G. W. Smith, Miss Caroline Maben, Miss Marguerite 
Stillwell, Miss Angela Diller, Mrs. J. W. Vermilye, Miss 
Kate Chittenden, Miss A. E. Smith 
Until recently Miss Angela Diller was chairman of the 
program committee, but was obliged to resign on account 
of her health. Her successor has not yet been appointed 
\t the beginning of the season a series of eight monthly 


meetings, to be held alternately in the afternoon and the 


evening, so that all could attend, was decided upon by the 
board. At these meetings national programs were to be 
presented, each of which should consist of a paper, piano 
numbers (solo or ensemble) and chamber music, the idea 
being to have one connected thought throughout each pro 
gram. The dates October 


2, at 8:15, initial program; Tuesday, November 6, at 3:30 


of these meetings are: Tuesday 


Scandinavian music; Tuesday, December 4, at 8:15, French 
Italian and Slavonic 


Tues 


music; Tuesday January 8 ,at 3:30, 


music; Tuesday, February 5, at 8:15, Russian music; 
day, March 5, at 3:30, German music; Tuesday, April 2, at 
8:15, Polish and Hungarian music; Tuesday, May 7, at 
8:15, American music 

The ensemble class is under the direction of Madame 
Neymann. At the initial meeting on October 2 the pet 
formers were Miss Amy Fay, who played the lovely and 
rarely heard “Bagatelles,” op. 126, by Beethoven, and 


Mrs. Raymond Brown, who 
Wagner's “Walkiire.” with 
themes of the opera. This 


by the club that a general wish 





ave a charming lecture on 
piano ustrations of the 
lecture was so much enjoyed 
has been expressed that 
Mrs. Raymond Brown should give another on some other 
opetfa 

At the program was of Scan- 
dinavian music, and a paper was read by Miss Sarah 
Miss Angela Diller and 
Sonata in D minor, for 
Miss Inga Floegsbro played four solo 
Miss Maben 


folk-music by Grieg, and Madame 


second meeting, the 


Eliot Newman on this subject 


Edward Manning playe 


Gade 
violin and piano 
pieces by Neupert, Lassen and (two) Sinding 
described and played 
Neymann’s ensemble department concluded the afternoon 
with quartets for two pianos, by Grieg and Sédermann 
The ladies who composed the ensemble were Mrs. H. A 
Riley, Mrs Bentley, Miss 


Celia Miller 


Anna Lang Behlen, Mrs. I 


At the third meeting (modern French music) on De 
cember 4, an excellent paper was read on French music 
by Miss Alice Jane Roberts, of Elmira, N. Y., and piano 
solos were played by Mlie. Maria Victoria Torrilhon 


Miss 


French songs was sung by 


(Bizet); a 
Miss Marguerite 


(Chaminade) ; Amy Fay group of 
Goetz, and 
Madame Cereseto played several violin numbers, accom 


panied on the piano by Miss Josephine Bates 


\t the meeting on the afternoon of January 8 (modern 
Italian and Scandinavian music), a Sonata by Dvorak, for 
violin and piano, was played by Mrs. Emil L. Boas and 
Naumburg. Rubinstein’s ‘“‘Kamenoi-Os 
trow” was beautifully played by Miss Iola Lindheim, and 
Addington Brooke, baritone, sang songs by Pizzi, Qua- 
Robert 


Mrs. George 


ranto and Donizetti, accompanied by Stanley 
Avery. 

he fifth meeting, on Tuesday evening, February 5, was 
devoted to Russian music. Mrs. John Elliot Curran read 
a very entertaining paper on “Russian Folk Music,” with 
Harcourt Bull 
“Berceuse,” by Karganoff, and Prelude by Rachmaninoff, 
and Miss Estelle Norton gave two “Barcarolles” by 
Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein 
exquisitely “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” Tschaikow- 
sky; “Du bist wie eine Blume,” Rubinstein, accompanied 
by Miss Ida K. Simmons on the piano. 

The next meeting of the piano department of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society will occur on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, March 5, at 3:30, and the program will be mod- 


Paper by Miss Amy Fay. Other an 


illustrations on the piano. Mrs played 


Miss Grace Preston sang 


ern German music. 
nouncements later. 


©®A®O 


Mme. Marie Cross-Newhaus arranged a concert at her 
Fifth avenue studio last week, the beneficiary being a mem- 
Lor of the late English Opera Company, now out of his 
winter’s work, and had the satisfaction of making it very 
successful 


Mr. Crawford plays with taste, and young Ridgely was, 
f course, the special object of attention and interest; he 


has the dramatic impulse, and his “Pagliacci” is worth go- 
ing far to hear. Madame Newhaus collaborated with him 
n the favorite duet, Fauré’s “Crucifix,” and her many ad 
mirers were glad to hear her again. Miss McNulty plays 
the harp well, and pleased. Another quiet and effective 
deed to the credit of Madame Newhaus 


©A® 


Mr. Macfarlane’s hour of music at St 
during this month, at 3:30 


Thomas’ Church 
occurs on Tuesday afternoons, 
o'clock 
An audience of good size attended, manifestly pleased 
with the music Phe 
all organs under this man’s manipulation 
©®A® 
There was much interest manifested at the meeting called 
by President Louis Arthur Russell, of the New York State 
Association last Tuesday evening. The 


asked, 


organ sounded well, as indeed do 


Music Teachers’ 


vice-presidents of the metropolitan district were 


the following appearing: Mrs. M. Kirpal, Flushing, L. I 
Miss Katherine Glinnon, Newark; Claude Trevlyn 
Brooklyn; Leroy W. Jackson, Brooklyn, and the follow 
ing New York vice-presidents: J. Warren Andrews, H 


besides the 
Green's 
functions, 


W. Greene, William O 
secretary-treasurer, F. W 


Wolfe J ( Wilcox 
Riesberg On Mr 
motion it was resolved to hold three public 


musical and social, a month apart, the first to occur 


n further motion 


Thursday evening, February 21, and « 
the president was empowered to name two others to 
l Aeolian Hall, 18 West 


first-class 


serve with himself as a committee 


Twenty-third street, has been secured; some 


singers will be heard; a speaker will talk on a sub 


7 
ect of interest to ali 


teachers and students, and there will 
be a social hour 
Much planning was done for these three affairs, and as 
they develop, will be duly announced in these columns 
®A® 
\ recital of some of Dr. Gerrit Smith’s recent compo 
itions was given at his new studio, 142 East Thirty-third 





street, on Wednesday afternoon, February 6, the follow 
ng ariists participating: Mme. Clara Poole-King, Miss 
Marguerite Hall, Mrs. Gerrit Smith. Heinrich Meyn 
fom Karl, Moses James Brines and Dr. Smitl 

GA ® 


Gustave C. Wirtz gave a piano recital at the school last 
Friday evening, assisted by Madame Totten, soprano, and 
Grieg, Sinding, 
Heyman and Rubinstein, Conrad 


“Talk on Building Up of 


{ works by Beethoven Liszt, 


Weber, Henselt 
Wirtz also giving a ten-minute 


play ing 


Technic,” with illustrations 

The recital giver is said to be a most talented youth and 
good student. He in teaching the piano at the 
Wirtz School. Madame Totten sang Arditi’s waltz song, 


Parla,” and “I Dreamt That I Dwelt,” from the “Bo- 


assists 


hemian Girl.” 
©A® 
Mrs. Raymond Brown began her series of talks, with 
Nibelungen 
studios, last 
Thursday evening, and found a good sized audience to 
She talked on the Vorabend, ‘“‘The Rhinegold,” 
Thursday 


piano illustrations, on “The Ring of the 


as announced, at the Powers-Alexander 
hear her 
and will continue on evenings during this 
month, at 8:15 

OAS 
E. Williams, the 
Binghamton, N. Y., on Thursday evening, February 21, 
for William H numbers among 
Aria, “Perle du Bresil,” David; Cavatine, Ros- 
sini, and a group of songs. Mr. Powers speaks in highly 
complimentary terms of her singing of the David number 


©®A® 


Mrs. Clifford soprano, will sing at 


Hoerrner, these 


others: 


violinst, has an 
Fonaroff, 


Dora Hochstein, the talented young 
exceptional teacher in the person of Mark M 
who has thus far guided her musical career, and a month 
ago arranged a benefit for her, preparatory to her going 
to Europe to study with Brodsky 
cess, and Mr. Fonaroff has followed this up by interesting 
some prominent philanthropists—among them Dr. Edwin 
Seligman—in her, and a fund has been created sufficient 
to defray her expenses while studying in Europe 
That’s the kind of a teacher to have! 


This was a great suc- 


Rumored Changes. 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church has, after a year’s service, 
Fred A. Fowler 
Other changes in the quartet choir are rumored 


dispensed with that excellent organist 


\ new soprano and alto are looked for at the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church, Dr. Kittredge’s. 

The new bass for the Second Collegiate Church of Har- 
lem has not yet been selected. 

A tenor is wanted at the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn. 

Likewise a bass at St. Paul’s Chapel, Vesey street. 

St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, West Sixty- 





ninth street, is likely to have a paid chorus, in connection 
with the solo quartet. 
St. Augustine’s Chapel, on Houston street, is to reor 


ganize its musical forces 
An alto is wanted at the 
Orange, N, J. 
The North Reformed Church, of Newark, 


irrangements 


Verily 


First Presbyterian Church of 


ontempiates 
an entire change in its musical 


And so the unrest continues the Biblical phrase 


fits well, “Many are called, but few are chosen.” 
Choir Gossip, 
Blanche Duffield, soprano, has been engaged for the 


Munn Avenue 
P. Warren 


to be confounded with the well-known baritone of the same 


Presbyterian Church, of Orange, N. J., S 
organist-director. Heinrich Meyn, tenor (not 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
Storr’s 


name) has been engaged at 


Herbert Witherspoon, baritone, goes to Dr 
Brooklyn 


F. W.R 


The John Church Company. 


HE John Church Company, 
posed of its retail sheet music department to H, P 
MacCoy 


partment in its Cincinnati house 


Chicago branch, has dis 
and has concentrated its wholesale sheet music de 


4. S. Adam f the London branch, will be the general 
manager of the publication department of the company in 
the United States on his return from London on April 1 


Sonzogno in Trouble. 


house of Edoardo 
experiencing difficulties from which much time 
As Mr 


concern, has 


publishing Sonzogno, Milan, 


I 
and great managerial ability only can redeem it 
Sonzogno, the head and prime mover of the 
demonstrated but littlh—to be generous—executive ability 
n his business transactions during the past ten years, it 
nothing en 


Syndicate 


may be safely augured that the future has 


: . 
couraging in prospect tor the Sonzogn 


3ut a few weeks ago a rumor was spread to the effect 


that a gigantic conspiracy to defraud the Sonzogno house 
had been discovered, which was estimated to involve the 
loss of hundreds of thousands of lires Che day after the 
rumor was confirmed by the announcement of the flight of 
Sonzogno’s right-hand man and two other employees 
Then came the fiasco of Leoncavallo’s “‘Zaza,” which 


has cost Sonzogno thousands of lires Now comes the 


news of the fiasco septupled of Mascagni’s latest travesty 
I} Maschere 
the only 


Since “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” 


operas of commercial value that Sonzogno has produced 


are “Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” and “Fedora.” He has 


published a dozen of other operas from the voluble pens 


f those master hands at fiasco making—Signori Mas 


cagni, Leoncavallo & Co.—which have been laid carefully 


away upon the shelf, perhaps for future reference, and 


probably eled Mistake fan Ing ous Pu 
Sonzogno’s business methods are too antiquated to re- 


sult successfully. Even the Ricordis, never credited with 


a superabundance of business acumen, worst him at every 
point. So that it would be useless to deplore that which 


must happen by force of circumstances 


Mme. Vianesi. 


M™5 MARIE VIANESI, wife of Prof. Augustus Vi 
anesi, head of the vocal department at the National 
Music, died last Wedne sday 


after a lingering illness. Madame Vianesi 
highly esteemed by her 


Conservatory of morning 
came of a mu- 
sical family, and was a woman 
friends and acquaintances. The funeral was private 


Earl Gulick East and West. 


New York Herald 


He simply charmed his audience. 





His wonderfully sweet voice was in evidence grooklyn Daily 


Eagle 


He added many to his already long list of admirers.—Brooklyn 
Daily Times 


His exceptional ability was freely discussed.—Brooklyn Daily 
limes 


He has a strangely beautiful voice.—Washington Times 


The liberal recalls were well earned by the wonderful voice and 
marvelous singing of the lad who has been aptly called “The 
American Nightingale.”—Grand Rapids Democrat 

Some exquisite shading and phrasing were noticeable in all his 
songs.—Grand Rapids Press. 





The most favorable criticisms of his performance were heard on all 
sides.—Pittsburg Daily News 

The purity of his tone, the vastness of his range and the unex- 
pected vocal intelligence arc the most remarkable things about his 
gift.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


In “Home, Sweet Home” some of the boy’s tones made one think 
of Adelina Patti.—Albany Evening Journal 
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Makes a Song for $1.50. 


NYBODY who can pick out a tune on the piano 
with one finger can compose a melody for an or- 
chestra now, if he will communicate with a tall, bushy 
browed, big nosed man in Minneapolis, and expend $1.50 
and postage on the experiment. Herr Heldmann is the 
name of the Minneapolitan. 

If the would-be composer has time, money and curiosity 
enough to go and see about it personally he can visit Herr 
Heldmann himself, submit his rough score, and if the com- 
poser is not busy can receive the completed work in about 
He need have no qualms, on Herr Heldmann’s 
account, about signing his own name to the production 
All that the assistant composer wants out of it is his $1.50. 
The other person can have the glory and the rest of the 


an hour 


returns, if there are any. 

Herr Heldmann comes from Chicago, but he does not 

He lives in a diminutive red brick cottage 
the theatres in Minneapolis, and the cottage 
is also his music manufactory. If the caller takes the 
cinder path to the back of the cottage, and peeps through 
the window, he will see the Herr at work. He is usually too 
and, business over, is likely to 
” and with polite decision 


court publicity 
not far from 


busy to talk much, though, 


remark, “ have natin d to do, 


London, E ngland. 


lead the visitor to the door. The rest of the interview, 


when a crude tune to be licked into shape has been pre- PIANO teacher is wanted-— 

A ferred—who is either a pupil of Liszt 
Rubinstein or Leschetizky, or of any other great teacher; 
the position is offered by a college in a small city, and it 
would lead to important results if the duties are properly 


Address “ 


sented, is likely to proceed something after this fashion: 

“Piano score and orchestration wanted? Very good. 
Orchestrated for nine pieces? 

“Yes. How much will that cost?” 

“A dollar and a half.” 

“When can I get the score?” 

“Are you in a big hurry?” 

“No, but I would like it as soon as convenient.”’ 

“You can have it to-morrow morning.” 

An extensive musical library covers one side of the man’s 
He has had ambitions, it is said, but has 
He has written operas which have never 
been produced; he has slaved over original composition, 
has dreamed of fame and starved in an attic. Now he 


attended to. 


desirable 


working room. 
outlived them. 


OR SALE—Conservatory of Music; 


CARL M. 


Position for Piano Teacher. 


—a man of middle age pre- 
or Tausig, 


Liszt,” care of this paper 


established 1885; 
Address “F.,” 


location; high reputation 


Drawer A, Milledgeville, Ga 


ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Residence and Studio: 


330 Alexander Avenue, New York 





works over the crude notions of amateur musicians at 
$1.50 apiece, and if he gets his fee he is happy 

He does not put ambitious work into his orchestrations. 
He knows better than that, but his work is accurate. 
Vaudeville artists say that a song taken to him occasionally 
makes a hit, and is sung all over the country. In that 
case the amateur composer gets the fame, and all the money 
he can get out of it. Herr Heldmann gets $1.50, and is 
satisfied —The Sun. 


MLie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 


Paris. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC | s SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUSIFINGS, Esq. 
Bstablished by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 
guages taught. 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. By D. KIMON, 
Stage Practice. 


145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 
A NEW WORK. | 


FRENCH CONVERSATION. 








EMIL BERTIN, 


(Private Lessons.) 1o rue Cambon, Paris. 


In Cast. 








4l rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Ssh Reading (Instrumental), Chora 
Operatic an hamber Music Classes. Second | 


studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. | 
Fees from £1 its. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 
Over 3,500 students. | 
Prospectus and | 


Pure Italian 


| 
| 
Orchestral, 
| practice. 


Staff of 130 Professors. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Voice, lyric, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. 


BALDELLI, 
Italian Baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. } 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 


Method. Complete course. Stage 
declamation, languages, 


Terms m@gderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 





full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee. 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


MONSIEUR 








Public Pupils’ C ~ erts. 
(l'Etoile.) ) 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST, 





| 
| Lessons in Piano Playing and hing = a Falcke 
} 
| 
! 











aa speaks ———, een, and Spanish » PROP. DE CHANT, 
CHEVALIER GEORG oe OE 66 Rue de Ponthien, Paris. 
_____ LIEBLING, FOR THE EXPOSITION. Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
E , cov a teagan 4 , LA VILLA VIOLETTE Vocal Professor, 
ngagement accepted for recitals and concerts. 4 Mas d Private Lesso Nacing M . 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- TROCADERO. aeieen " yp ap Me F 


vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and | 
concerts, privately or in class. 
Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 





22 rue Raynouard, 
Assortment of Rooms. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 





Mme. Fiessinger. 
Gardens. Excellent Table. 


|CARL 


VENTH, 


Violinist. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the 4sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the | “a 


PR 
SPECIALT Y 


MME. ee. CRE 


and FRENCH DICTION. 


Studio : 52 Seventh Avenue, | 
Residence : ; Brooklyn, N. Y 


7 Hanson Place, 





FESSEUR DE CHANT 
OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
Wwe. RUSSELL 


rue de Berlin, Centre. 





Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





MME. MORIANI, 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Bathe for Forel ners 


American reference. 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 


us. MARIE FOURNAISE, Oratorio, Concert Musical, Recital. | 


29 ee ard ae Batignolles. 





Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
gumber of applications received, has now esta 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


209 West 80th St., New York. 


PHONE: 537 RIVERSIDE. 














MADAME MORIANI, 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, W. 





For terms and particulars write to 
| 
| 
| 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 


and Stammerers. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


7 rue Joubert, ~ 4 
Chggecte Gand, ? Paris. | SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste AND MUSICAL THEORY 
on stage. Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
Mme. IDA LURIG, 





PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 
Piano and Voice Culture. 


ining Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 





18 Earvt’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsxi. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
2 Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W. 





PARIS. 


red 





Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 

E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Jeogheteky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 23d Street, New York 





it Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. —AND— 





RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 
French Diction, 
30 New Cavendish Street, W.., 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 


London. | 





Concerts, Mus 
paniment. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 


Violiniste. pirate: nt. il 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 





icales. Lessons Violin and Accom- 
10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


| 
THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF | 
| 
| 
| 


A. J. GOODRICH, 





84 New Bond Street, London. 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO Steinway Hall, 
(Seymour Street), London. 





Pantomime, &c. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comic ae ed Lyrique, 
Professor of ‘ 
Silent Interpretation, Stage "Dasiacee, 


87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 

Author of ‘ Analytical Harmony,” “‘ Theory of 
Interpretation,” Complete Music Analysis,” ‘‘Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint, “Guide to Practical Mu- 
sicianship.” 


Gesture, 





119 West 43d Street, New York City. 





The London Concert Direction. 


(ETHEL L. ROBINSON.) 
122 Beaufort St., CHELSEA, S. W 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 





Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 








THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 
The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 


Preteens 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


Répertoire. Four Longuages, 





20 rue Clement Marot, 
de Chant, Voice Placement, 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 





Mise-en-Scéne. 





complete existing list of the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153 GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 


PRO 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


45 W. 32d St., New York. 
2283 Madison Square. 


FESSEUR DE CHANT. 








Telephone: 


M. PARSON PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE 
8 East 17th Street, New York 


“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge of the voice, male 
and female, and his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers,’’—Manuel Garcia. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF 
CONDUCTOR AND TE ACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 
Commonwealth,” 
and Thursdays. 


136 Fifth Avenue, New Yors; “ The 
East Orange, N. J., Mondays 


SHANNAH CUMMING 
SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West S6th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-L ecture, 
“THE SOUL OF AS S< ING." 


PERCY T. HEMU S, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Voice Placing. The Art of Singing 
128 West 64th Street, New York. 


CARL HE RRMANN, 


Concert Pianist, 


Receives pupils at his residence: 
234 East 72d Street, New York. 


EDUARD HERRMANN. 


Solo Violinist and Instructor. 


Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing. 
Address: 67 West 97th Street, New York 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director 
Violoncello and Orchestral Department 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 














PEN *!°VLVANIA. 


E’ . C, KEIL 
Aa Us 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recita/s. 


3354 fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 











JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, ‘Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
ork, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss M. A. GROFF, 


Voice Culture. 
Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Scientific side: Phonetic System of Prof. Alex. M. 
inboro_ University, Scotland. 











Studio: 15 North 13th St., Philadelphia. 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman ye 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


861 Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN PIANO “irs: 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 22ocns cxcucre™ 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, “4: B. CHASE 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, | |= | ANOS. 


134™ STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Highest type of Artistic Instruments 





For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO C0 the student, the conservatory, the concert 
| 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. Facto ry at NO RWA Lele OH lO. 
Office and Salesreoms : 108 West 424 Street, REFERENCE The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicat Courier 
IANOS. NEW YORK. CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 

















Sole fount for BE SSON & co., Ltd., London, Celebrated Pretetyes Band Instruments 


6 Spec Agent, Corres j and Representative for BL I, Paris (Evette & Schetter), Werld Re- 
erm ‘nowned Reed Lockonenente. 
any. E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Plutes and Piccolos 


THEOD. H, HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Strad varius Vielins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 
KARL MAYER, Vienne, Conservatory Reeds. Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings 
| Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use 


CONCERT DIRECTION — & © ARA P F EIFER, Cc. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the best instruments in the market, at the lowest price 
; with . — C. PISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins ond Banjos a: e known for their excellent qualities and low price 
( , 79.) nti Sin ikeiee " we - 8 ARTIST BOWS. Extensive ass t the best known makers 
mpeany CuEneEs Seen ing Werde rae ; nb, is | MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin 


she owns 


aa a ~— VIOLIN ~ i hundred BO OF 


MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER. i cteinistoct of 
HE eae whch “7 apo 7? Am nth! yp shed in th 


per annum; 10 cents ea home 





HERMANN WOLFF. *::%": 


f ported Sheet Music and Books 
rs represented 





Germany: Berlin and flottwelletrasse 1 interest of the musica) profes- 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 





sion 





First-class family Pension Hight 


f e Ing adl 
Proprietor and Manager of tl Philh Ref | and fortat home. Cha y 
monic Concerts, Berlin; th ws cri} some ye ye val > Ge . a 
tion Concerts Hambur t | ist iress Miss } D ‘ jerstr. 9, Dresde 
Hall, Berlit , _——— — . — 
Sole representative of most VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


ing artists, \ } ‘ 1 \ rt, Sla n be 





hager Mine Carre ) M K lee ¢ Bismarck Strasse, 724 

Mile Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goet the 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra Manager ~ i A N Os 
ef the American tour f Josef Hofman - 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


Princip tor Catalogue geist he THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 





APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
nee’ KE. | . Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


COLOGNE-ON-T HE 


rounsea wise” The Conservatory of Music, sie u.see 














ihere . 
classe t ‘ 
ensemble é ; &c.. 
~ Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
on the same } rt cing) { 0 ror eoryainriae 
ace fe acapee > A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
Jetails app he Secreta -5, C 
For full details apply to the Secretary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY BRANCHES TAUGHT Seude _ e ty and nity. as well es 
: those fror t an enter any time during 
Pianoforte, V e ( re e Vrgas the Scnoo1 FAR AND SuMMER TERM 
rgan, Violin, Violonce Flute, Tact af : Young ladies from a tance find a home in the 
rf rchestra — iment eory of I nas ne. where they an ursue 
mble Playing, I ition an Pt ( ° ler e ef n of the Bireas 
) rn || so Modern teen ages and English Literature slog addre 
r j - : i , —_ © Wiss CLARA BAUR 
4 ee te + ne “ hu and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets 
}FOUNDED isso. Concert or Orator Cincinnati, Ohio. 





222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, » Sirester 


Italy. 








CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of m OP E RA - AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL cor » ll solo and a rchestral 
iprtremente. SE as ARY: Special training for teachers. (¢ HORI os 8c HOOL. ELEMENTARY Concert and Theatrical Direction: CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
IANO AND VIOLIN SCHOO! 
a see a: H et AND four OSITION-—-Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E. for twenty-five yon Musical D rector n the 
aubert. PIANO mma Koc elix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- - pris theatre irope with renowned artiste 
lioska, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof E E. Taubert, Guenther JOSEPH SMITH, and f essing the most flattering aut graphs from 
SeeeNS, Victor Hollaender Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass- Kemp- Ver j Massenet an Ponchielli, 
r me. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. assisted by Madame de L« nasse § vati, from 
OF BRATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Folix Ehrl. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda) 5 Via Rondinelli P P., the Par nservatory f Madame V iardot 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann *CELLO—Heinrich Garcia. Perfection in the art of singir study of 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete pes . —teaeoiiees: Fagg Hs. gg Bacay 4 
Charges: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually FLORENCE, ITALY og. y age pra : rerman am 
Posapectuses RJ a ore through the Conserv ¥ Pupils received at any time Consulta a - “9 oe Italiar me ra - 2 na AN IT ALY 
tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m a, \ ORINO. M 
tid . : ta Pup will be engaged, without extra ere, 
. enga 8 . by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini 
. = Persor Super n of Concert ' I which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor 
Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, ADOLF GLOSE, 
Authors of the rr ndes , It 
PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD Pianist ——, and Musical Director mail for Parle, London aad NN rl MILAN. 
Winter address: | . 1ano mecructon ’ 4 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK Address: 347 West 23d St., New York Theatrical Agency Fano. 


Summer address - | SIGNOR ORESTE SIMEON, «6 IL MONDO ARTISTICO." 


Villa Violette, 22 Rue Ravnouard, PARIS The most esteemed ageacy in Italy. 


Ernst H. Bauer ATLANTA, |p = uae ge An Pr a ag oe a f Rep The journal most widely circulated. 
: . 3 LEWIS BROWNE, ence as director with Patti, Gerster, N la, Calvé 
Solo Violinist ane Sears also Theory and Scalchi, Melba, Nordica FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italk 
armony. MUSICAL DIRECTOR family; opportunity for constant practice in 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons | 18 Viale del Campo di Marte, language; five to six francs per day, all includw 





Florence, Italy (wines, service, &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 


130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. ond pation) | ee. ee eek 





THE MUBICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Svemway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all e¢omponent 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & il! East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


EVERETT | 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 





Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 








WAREROOMS: 


MEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnac. 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








“fC TMBALLE 


CHICAGO, 


IL.L.., 


U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


tieads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, 





and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





OSe 


S appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


receiving more favorable comment to-day than 





a 
are 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET,'NEW YORK. 











